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EDITORIAL 


A  missionary  of  India  at  his  Agricultural  station  di¬ 
rected  a  house  servant  to  give  a  little  much  needed  help  to 
the  gardener  who  was  very  busy.  The  gardener  ve¬ 
hemently  protested  not  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  helped, 
nor  that  the  other  man  could  not  do  the  work  well,  but 
that  he  himself  would  lose  cast.  He  said  “I  will  not  work 
with  this  house  servant ;  if  he  works,  I  will  leave,  for  this 
man  does  not  belong  to  the  gardener  cast.”  This  is  a  con¬ 
crete  instance  of  the  working  of  the  dreadful  cast-system 
of  India.  This  system  has  both  a  religious  and  a  sociologi¬ 
cal  basis  and  the  practical  outcome  of  it  is  that  one  will 
not  work  or  eat  or  fellowship  in  any  way  with  one  not 
of  his  cast.  Such  a  one  is  “unclean”  to  him. 

This  cast  system  divides  the  people  up  into  “water¬ 
tight”  compartments  or  at  least  “fellowship-tight”  com¬ 
partments.  It  interferes  with  trade  progress  everywhere ; 
makes  the  work  of  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  tedious,  for  it  has  not  only  to  reach  the  individual, 
but  to  break  down  these  walls  of  partition ;  and  it  forever 
prohibits  any  real  national  union  or  unanimity.  It  is  a 
lamentable  national  condition ;  Americans  pity  the  people 
of  India  for  their  blundering  selfishness  and  narrow¬ 
mindedness — which  so  constantly  crushes  out  national  as¬ 
pirations. 

“Physician,  heal  thyself.”  Let  us  substitute  “America” 
for  “India,”  “closed-shop”  for  “cast,”  and  “scab”  for 
“unclean,”  and  see  how  this  pathetic  story  from  India 
will  read.  We  send  hundreds  of  men  and  women  and 
millions  of  money  to  heal  India  as  well  as  redeem  India 
and  at  the  same  time  proceed  to  inoculate  ourselves  with 
a  very  similar  virus. 

Halifax,  Novia  Scotia,  is  being  rebuilt  by  the  British, 
the  American,  and  the  Canadian  peoples.  The  new  city 
will  be  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  fear¬ 
ful  episodes  of  the  war,  the  destruction  of  that  city  by 
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awful  explosion  of  a  shipload  of  T  N  T.  But  it  will  be 
equally  a  monument  to  the  ultimate  ability  to  control  this 
high  explosive.  The  explosion  at  Halifax  marked  the  last 
unsuccessful  effort  to  transport  this  new  demon  of  de¬ 
struction  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe  to  save  England, 
America  and  Canada. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  T  N  T  in  the  sociologi¬ 
cal  world  in  these  times.  It  blows  up  most  unexpectedly 
and  seems  to  defy  all  efforts  to  control  it :  it  appears  in  a 
very  pestilence  of  crime  in  many  lands  and,  like  a  pes¬ 
tilence  that  always  has  its  climax,  heads  up  in  a  fright¬ 
ful  revolution  in  Russia  that  in  turn  threatens  to  set  the 
world  on  fire;  it  fills  the  world  with  gloomy  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  everlasting  dissension  in  Ireland ;  and  menaces  the 
very  foundations  of  American  institutions  by  general 
political  recalcitrancy  in  the  United  States  Senate;  and 
openly  boasts  that  modem  science  will  bring  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  an  end,  dethrone  and  discrown  its  Lord,  and 
substitute  sociology  and  eugenics  for  religion. 

But  the  world  is  scarcely  more  disorganized  now  than 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  has  certainly  now  more  of 
the  genius  of  organization  to  enable  it  to  reorganize;  the 
furious  political  strife  is  not  yet  equal  to  that  in  either 
England  or  America  of  revolutionary  days,  nor  in  America 
after  the  civil  war;  nor  does  the  rampancy  of  crime  and 
the  plague  of  infidelity  of  these  times  even  approach  the 
condition  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  Wesley’s  work, 
nor  of  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  revival  under 
Whitefield.  The  sociological  world,  when  vitalized  by 
Christianity  shows  itself  ultimately  able,  like  the  chemical 
world,  to  control  its  TNT.  The  horrible  things  which 
the  stirring  of  the  world  war  brought  to  the  surface  will 
sink  away  again  and  the  troubled  waters  will  become 
calmed  and  human  society,  like  the  city  of  Halifax,  will 
erect  a  monument  of  its  own  rebuilding  to  commemorate 
its  power  to  overcome  the  explosive  forces  within. 

The  psychology  of  present-day  profiteering  has  in  it 
some  very  interesting  elements.  A  recognition  of  these 
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elements  may  make  us  more  charitable  as  well  as  more 
prudent  and  successful  in  dealing  with  this  octopus  that 
war  has  bred. 

Is  it  altogether  a  spirit  of  grab  that  actuates  many  in 
their  dilitoriness  in  deflation?  A  man  of  large  business 
recently  remarked  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  way,  “I  ac¬ 
count  every  evening  that  I  am  poorer  than  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  end  is  not  yet ;  I  must  go  further  to  complete 
deflation.”  That  is  an  honest  effort  to  do  what  every 
economic  law  involved  makes  imperative.  If  that  atti¬ 
tude  were  universal,  deflation  would  soon  be  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  and  that  economic  pirate,  the  profiteer,  would 
disappear  like  the  pirates  of  the  sea. 

But  are,  then,  all  those  who  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  hold  up  prices  and  wages  to  the  topmost  peak 
of  war  inflation  of  an  utterly  grasping  and  selfish  spirit? 
Many  of  them  undoubtedly  are  so,  but  not  all.  There  is  a 
psychological  element  in  the  thinking  on  this  subject  that 
makes  a  great  many  people  see  things  from  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  angle.  Another  business  man,  who  has  already  lost 
in  deflation  every  dollar  that  he  made  during  the  war 
period,  points  out  that  “since  1914,  a  whole  generation 
of  young  men  have  entered  into  labor  and  business  who 
have  never  experienced  any  other  than  inflated  wages  and 
inflated  profits.  These  seem  to  them  perfectly  normal.” 
A  candy  dealer  says,  “I  offer  some  people  candy  at  $1.25  a 
pound  and  they  exclaim:  Oh  that  is  not  good  enough;  I 
want  something  better ;  and  they  buy  a  twelve-ounce  box 
at  $1.75.”  And  this  with  sugar  at  five  cents  a  pound! 
The  absurdity  of  the  situation  has  not  yet  entered  into 
their  thinking  on  the  subject.  Our  economic  stilt- walk¬ 
ing  has  become  history,  the  only  history  that  enters  into 
the  experience  of  this  new  generation.  The  demands  of 
the  economic  law  for  deflation  seem  to  these  people  the 
cruelty  of  a  tyranny  that  would  rob  them  of  just  wages 
and  reasonable  profits!  This  delusion  is  making  crim¬ 
inals. 

Evidently  successful  deflation  requires  widespread  edu¬ 
cation,  else  the  widespread  discontent  of  today  will  be 
long  continued.  Rodger  Babson  estimates  five  years  yet 
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for  the  deflation  of  rents.  Deflation  in  real  estate  after  the 
civil  war  took  twenty  years.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  economic  world  has  learned  to  move 
faster. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Crowe,  of  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  St.  Louis,  tells  a  story  of  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Southland  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Country  Church 
problem.  A  little  Congregation  had  dwindled  away  until 
there  was  left  one  devout  old  woman  and  a  little  church 
building.  The  Presbytery  met  to  dissolve  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  old  lady  met  too!  and  said  “What!  I  am  the 
congregation  and  you  can’t  dissolve  me.”  A  preacher 
with  the  spirit  of  those  who  go  to  the  South  Sea  islands 
or  the  heart  of  Africa  came  to  preach  to  the  “congrega¬ 
tion  it  grew  and  in  a  short  time  was  able  to  take  care 
of  its  own  affairs  without  Church  aid. 

Really  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Country 
Church  is  very  simple:  a  few  saints  that  “cannot  be  dis¬ 
solved,”  and  young  men  and  women  as  ready  to  go  the 
destitute  places  of  America  as  to  the  Dark  Continent  or 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  who,  when  there,  will,  in  the 
language  of  Joseph  Cook  “stay  put,”  and  the  thing  is 
done.  With  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  glorious  rainbow 
of  hope  on  the  horizon  we  are  in  danger  of  stumbling 
over  acres  of  diamonds  at  our  feet.  This  is  the  Country 
Church  Problem. 

It  is  the  oil  country;  that  unpainted,  ungainly  frame¬ 
work  with  its  squeaky  machinery  is  a  derrick  that  marks 
a  producer.  Yonder  trim  bungalow  embowered  amidst 
gardens  with  the  shiny  motor  road  leading  up  to  it  is  a 
manager’s  house.  That  producer  enriches  the  world  with 
$20,000  worth  of  oil  each  year ;  that  manager’s  place,  for 
upkeep  alone,  costs  the  world  $5,000  a  year.  Yet  this  in¬ 
dolent,  luxury  loving  world  likes  amazingly  to  get  into 
the  manager’s  house,  and  likes  still  better  to  keep  away 
from  all  contact  with  the  greasy,  smelly  oil-well. 

And  also  the  manager  affects  to  look  down  from  an 
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altitude — to  the  station  of  the  producer.  The  one  pro¬ 
duces  a  house,  the  other  sits  in  a  sumptuous  office  and 
thinks  he  is  more  important.  The  one  swivels  around 
from  his  mahogany  desk  to  ask  his  expert  how  to  do  a 
thing  and  then  thinks  it  makes  him  important  to  direct  it 
to  be  done.  The  one  patiently,  one  by  one  gathers  the 
lost  sheep  into  the  fold,  the  other  “surveys”  his  work  and 
has  his  name  in  gilt  letters  on  a  glass  door. 

Are  you  a  producer,  or  only  a  recorder?  I  would 
rather  be  one  that  does  things  than  to  be  the  recording 
angel !  ^ 

How  glad  we  were  one  January  morning,  balmy  with 
all  the  balminess  of  the  tropics,  to  steam  into  Honolulu. 
There  is  no  other  joy  of  the  whole  voyage  like  the  joy  of 
making  port.  However  pleasant  the  experience,  however 
delightful  the  companionship,  however  profitable  the  con¬ 
verse,  however  successful  the  enterprise,  the  joy  of  mak¬ 
ing  port  eclipses  and  displaces  all  these.  Indeed,  however 
reluctant  one  may  be  to  end  the  voyage,  he  would  be  still 
more  reluctant — the  very  suggestion  would  be  unthink¬ 
able — that  he  should  fail  to  make  port. 

So  is  the  gracious  ideal  Providence  has  set  for  the  life 
of  faith.  It  is  the  life  worth  living,  and  it  is  supremely  so 
because  it  is  a  voyage  that  makes  port.  The  life  of  worldli¬ 
ness  and  mere  pleasant  show  is  like  the  merry-go-round 
from  which  one  gets  off  exactly  where  he  got  on.  The 
life  of  faith  is  in  itself  a  continual  progress  of  satisfac¬ 
tion;  and  at  the  same  time,  however  pleasant  and  in¬ 
creasingly  pleasant  be  the  companionships  and  the 
achievements,  all  will  be  merged  at  last  into  the  con¬ 
summating  joy  of  making  port. 

I  have  looked  upon  the  latest  of  the  wonders  of  inven¬ 
tion,  the  telegraphing  of  a  picture,  and  the  picture  is 
mine  by  gift  of  the  inventor  himself.  The  process  of 
telegraphing  a  picture  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
simplicity  of  truth  and  reality  and  the  right  way  of  doing 
things.  The  wrong  way  of  doing  things  may  be  very 
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complex,  the  right  way  is  very  simple;  the  blundering 
explanation  may  be  almost  incomprehensible,  simplicity 
is  the  certifice  of  correctness.  Obscureness  of  thought 
such  that  only  an  expert  may  understand  is  the  ear-mark 
of  error,  real  evidence  properly  applied  makes  things 
evident,  whether  in  science,  in  theology  or  in  criticism. 
We  are  not  dependent  upon  the  authority  of  “all  the 
scholars”  to  know  what  to  believe;  if  the  evidence  they 
have  does  not  make  things  evident,  it  is  because  it  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  evidential  value,  lacks  indeed  the  simplicity  of 
real  evidence  and  correct  method.  .  .  .  Remoteness  of 
thought  is  a  fool’s  paradise. 

Then  it  is  unbroken  connection  that  produces  a  com¬ 
plete  and  correct  telegraphed  picture.  Here  again  we  are 
reminded  that  earthly  things  are  ofttimes  patterns  of 
heavenly  things.  The  likeneses  of  the  Master  is  to  be  re¬ 
produced  in  his  people,  but  it  is  unbroken  communication 
with  him  that  brings  it  out.  Only  then,  when,  in  his 
presence,  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  shall  we  be  like  him. 

This  pragmatic  age  so  much  taken  up  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  outcome  of  things  is  prone  to  overlook  or  underesti¬ 
mate  attitude.  After  all  the  direction  in  which  one  looks, 
a  people  looks,  determines  what  will  be  seen.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  achievement,  or  lack  of  achievement, 
of  the  Washington  Conference,  it  presents  at  least  an 
attitude,  ...  let  no  pessimist  say  it  is  no  more  than  atti¬ 
tudinizing!  Nations  concerned  in  the  Conference  have 
necessarily  taken  an  attitude,  they  are  all  looking  long¬ 
ingly  in  one  direction  and  the  vision  that  arises  before 
each  and  all  is  a  vision  of  peace.  Now,  if  attitude  determ¬ 
ines  vision,  vision  at  last  determines  conduct.  For  twenty- 
five  years  the  nations  of  the  world  were  looking  for  war 
and  so  moving  in  that  direction,  and  war  came.  Let  the 
world  look  twenty-five  years  for  peace  and  it  will  move 
twenty-five  years  in  that  direction. 

Some  one  who  listened  to  the  railings  of  an  unbeliever 
at  the  iniquities  of  Christian  civilization  said  laconically. 
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“You  have  my  permission  to  go  to  live  where  there  is 
none.”  But  he  did  not  go!  It  is  a  curious  phenomenon 
that  those  who  do  not  like  religion  as  the  Bible  teaches  it 
and  are  most  anxious  to  turn  the  world  to  something  bet¬ 
ter  (?)  do  not  go  to  the  untouched  world  of  virgin  soil  of 
barbarism  and  give  an  example  of  the  wonders  they  could 
work  in  a  world  that  Christianity  had  not  corrupted !  but 
confine  their  efforts  to  the  inocculation  of  that  world  in 
which  Christian  civilization  and  missionary  achievement 
has  made  living  comfortable  !i  Eloquent  preachers  are  im¬ 
ported  across  the  Atlantic  to  teach  benighted  American 
Christians,  the  product  of  an  effete  evangelism,  a  new  re¬ 
fined  “social  evangelism”  in  keeping  with  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  age!  and  missionaries  are  sent  ...  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth?  ...  oh  no,  to  the  region  where  evan¬ 
gelistic  missionaries  have  already  made  living  comfort¬ 
able,  to  correct  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  a  lost  world  re¬ 
deemed  and  saved! 

And  they  come  thither  not  to  convert  the  heathen  yet  in 
the  land,  but  to  devour  the  products  of  a  hundred  years  of 
missionary  effort.  Every  field  grown  green  by  mission¬ 
ary  effort  is  now  filled  with  these  parasite  religioners. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SIN 

PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

FORMERLY  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

I  AM  to  deal  with  the  most  appalling  fact  to  be  discovered 
in  all  the  vast  range  of  the  universe  of  God;  a  fact  that 
holds  within  its  awful  compass  the  sum  of  all  the  woes. 
Out  of  it,  as  from  a  seething  Stygian  pool,  all  evils  flow ; 
and  back  to  it,  as  to  a  bottomless  pit,  they  all  return ;  for  in 
that  strangest  phrase  that  ever  was  spoken  by  our  Lord, 
there  is  the  revelation  of  the  very  essence  of  Hell’s  despair, 
**guilty  of  an  eternal  sin”  That  argues  an  eternal  Hell. 
Certain  deluded  brethren  are  once  more  advancing  the 
baseless  theory  of  “Conditional  Immortality”  and  its  corol¬ 
lary  the  “Annihilation  of  the  wicked.”  Here  is  a  phrase 
that  discovers  the. absolute  unscripturalness  of  the  con¬ 
ception.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  an  Eternal  Sin 
predicates  eternal  immortality,  eternal  consciousness,  eter¬ 
nal  responsibility,  and  cannot  mean  eternal  nothingness. 

For  various  reasons,  some  of  which  are  good,  some  are 
bad,  but  none  of  which  should  be  held  indifferent,  this 
subject  is  one  from  which  most  of  us  are  disposed  to  turn 
away.  If  the  heart  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  even  in  some 
fair  measure  is  right  with  God,  then  sin  in  its  every  phase 
and  relation  is  hateful,  abominable;  and  hence  even  to 
think  of  it  is  not  a  pleasant  exercise.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  that  triad  of  evils,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  sway  the  mind,  one  is  loathe  to  enter  into  judgment 
upon  sin;  for  he  knows  that  he  must  And  much  in  him¬ 
self  which  he  is  unwilling  to  discover.  In  such  case,  if 
sentence  is  passed  at  all,  it  will  be  of  the  nature  of  com¬ 
promise,  which  is  but  additional  sin.  There  are  yet  in 
the  world,  it  must  be  confessed,  those,  whom  we  all  too 
much  resemble,  who 

“Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to  do 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.” 
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Nothing  of  all  the  various  phases  and  aspects  of  j  sin 
more  signally  illustrates  its  many-sidedness  in  character 
and  its  manifoldness  in  power  than  does  the  fact  that  we 
most  dislike  to  know  the  real  demerit  of  the  sins  which  we 
are  the  least  averse  to  practice.  And  nothing  more  clearly 
reveals  the  cunning  craftiness  of  him  by  whom  sin  came 
into  our  world  than  does  his  success  in  making  men  dis¬ 
honest  with  themselves,  and  willing  to  have  the  truth 
hidden  from  their  eyes,  or  their  eyes  blinded  to  the  truth. 
The  attitude  of  mind  and  spirit  that  alone  is  fitting  in  our 
study  is  that  to  which  one  is  brought,  when,  the  Spirit  of 
God  helping  his  infirmity,  he  prays:  “Open  Thou  mine 
eyes  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law.” 
“Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me  and  know 
.  my  thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me, 
and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.” 

John  Calvin’s  saying  is  true :  “Consciousness  of  sin  is 
the  first  step  to  Salvation.” 

Of  course  this  paper  will  not  attempt  a  solution  of 
the  great  mysteries  involved  in  the  origin  of  sin  and  its 
entrance  into  our  world.  The  historical  character  of  the 
first  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  recognized  as 
positively  and  definitely  as  is  that  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  Book,  or  for  that  matter,  of  any  portion  of  the  entire 
Bible;  and  the  credibility  of  the  record  is  just  as  readily 
acknowledged.  While  mystery  is  here,  one  principle  must 
be  steadfastly  maintained,  namely:  that  God  is  not — 
God  cannot  be — the  author  of  sin;  and  equally  absolute 
is  the  conviction  that  “God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil, 
and  He  Himself  tempteth  no  man.”  Respecting  the  first 
mystery  that  presents  itself,  namely :  “Why  was  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  sin  tolerated  in  the  creation  of  a  God  at  once 
eternal,  self-existent,  and  infinite  in  wisdom,  power,  holi¬ 
ness,  and  benevolence  ?”  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  has  said :  “It 
is  obvious  that  God  has  permitted  sin,  and  hence  it  was 
right  for  Him  to  do  so.  But  why  it  was  right  must  ever 
remain  a  mystery  demanding  submission  and  defying 
solution.” 

Respecting  a  second  mystery  that  confronts  us,  namely : 
“How  could  sin  originate  in  the  will  of  a  creature  created 
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with  a  positively  holy  disposition?”  it  may  be  said  that, 
in  the  case  of  Satan  and  other  angels  “Who  kept  not  their 
first  estate,”  speculation  is  presumption.  The  Bible  has 
told  us  nothing,  and  there  is  no  other  possible  source  of 
information.  In  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve,  God  per¬ 
mitted  Satan  to  tempt  them — ^this  fell  within  His  purpose 
of  probation — and  He  permitted  them  to  yield ;  but  he 
neither  caused  nor  approved  of  the  sinful  conduct  of  either 
party.  Satan  fell  untempted — ^there  was  no  tempter — 
and  so  fell  hopelessly.  In  this  respect  Adam’s  probation 
differed  from  that  of  the  angels.  The  test  to  which  the 
man  was  subjected  was  the  simplest  and  most  gracious 
and  advantageous  that  could  be  proposed.  It  was  not 
that  he  must  do  some  great  thing,  but  simply  to  refrain 
from  taking  the  fruit  of  a  single  tree.  The  probation  was 
designed  to  confirm  the  holy  character  that  was  his  by 
creation,  “Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall,” 
and  had  it  been  maintained  in  spite  of  Satan’s  onslaught, 
the  covenant  condition  of  life  would  have  been  fulfilled; 
and  sin  had  never  desolated  our  world — ^the  fair  work  of 
God  and  the  goodly  heritage  of  man.  Beyond  these  simple 
representations  the  Bible  does  not  lead  us,  and  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  understandings  which  never  in  this  life  shall  wholly 
be  relieved  of  the  dark  shadow  cast  by  sin,  can  never 
reach  an  indubitable  conclusion. 

In  this  discussion  there  will  be  no  further  reference  to 
the  Philosophy,  nor  to  the  Psychology  of  Sin;  not  that 
these  disciplines  are  held  in  light  esteem,  for  that  such 
methods  of  study  as  these  employ  have  a  well  established 
rationale  is  most  willingly  acknowledged.  But  the  space 
that  is  allowed  for  the  presentation  of  this  theme,  and 
the  object  that  is  sought  to  be  attained  alike  forbid  en¬ 
trance  upon  such  lines  of  study  as  they  mark  out.  I  have 
chosen  to  deal  alone  with  the  Theology  of  sin,  and  the 
ttrm  “Theology”  is  employed  with  set  purpose.  Theologj^ 
is  the  **Doctrine  of  God,**  and  if  it  be  that  in  truth,  it  is 
God*s  Doctrine  as  well — ^the  teaching  of  God’s  Word.  The 
phrase,  “The  Word  of  God,”  and  the  term  “Theology”  are 
not  antagonistic  in  significance;  although  some  false 
teachers  would  seem  to  make  them  so,  and  some  good 
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men,  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  would  seem  to  think 
them  so. 

In  the  light  of  Scripture  statement  what  representation 
may  be  offered  touching  the  Nature,  the  Extent,  and  the 
Effects  of  Sin  ? 

I.  The  Nature  of  Sin. 

As  to  the  first  inquiry,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  definition 
of  Sin  was  framed  by  Campegius  Vitringa,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Dutch  School  of  theologians,  two  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  centuries  ago,  which  has  had  all  but  universal  recog¬ 
nition  by  evangelical  teachers  the  world  over.  In  its 
English  form  it  reads:  “The  nature  of  sin  is  disagree¬ 
ment  of  act,  habit,  or  state  of  a  man  with  the  divine  law.” 
Four  distinguishing  features  mark  this  classic  definition. 
It  recognizes  a  perfect  standard  of  moral  character,  in  the 
law  of  God ;  it  supposes  rational  and  voluntary  agents  as 
the  subjects  of  this  law ;  it  requires  not  only  outward  com¬ 
pliance  in  the  act,  but  also  inward  conformity  of  the  heart 
and  constant  agreement  in  the  life  of  one  who  would  be 
held  guiltless ;  and  it  reckons  divergence  from  this  perfect 
and  unchangeable  standard,  whether  by  excess  or  defect, 
by  omission  or  by  commission,  to  have  the  character  of  sin. 
Will  the  Bible  Doctrine  of  Sin  justify  the  length  and 
breadth  and  depth  and  height  of  meaning  that  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  brevity  and  simplicity  of  this  definition  ? 
Let  us  see.  Sin  according  to  the  Bible  view  has  two 
inalienable  characteristics,  namely :  Guilt,  or  ill-desert,  lia¬ 
bility  to  punishment ;  and  Corruption,  or  defilement.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  laid  upon  the  first  of  these  in  all  the  sacrifices 
involving  the  taking  of  the  life  of  the  offering,  especialy 
in  the  sin-offerings,  whether  these  had  general  or  indi¬ 
vidual  reference.  The  essential  parts  of  the  ritual  in 
such  sacrifices  were  five  in  number:  the  presentation  of 
the  animal  at  the  altar;  the  imposition  of  the  offerer’s 
hands;  the  slaying  of  the  victim  by  him  whose  sacrifice 
it  was ;  the  disposition  of  the  blood  by  the  priest,  and  the 
burning  of  the  body  upon  the  altar,  or  “without  the 
camp.”  In  every  such  sacrifice,  throughout  all  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Legal  Dispensation,  there  was  the  acknowl- 
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edgment  of  giiilt;  and,  in  the  death  of  the  victim  there 
was  implied  the  vicarious  submission  to  the  penalty  that 
was  due  to  sin  in  the  person  of  the  offerer.  In  the  rivers 
of  blood  that  were  thus  poured  out  at  the  altar’s  side,  from 
the  day  when  the  skins  of  the  first  substitutes  were  torn 
from  their  bodies  to  furnish  a  covering  for  the  nakedness 
of  the  guilty  pair  in  Eden,  unto  the  day  when  the  vail 
of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  token  of  the  uncovering  of  the  new  and  living  way, 
consecrated  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  into  the  better  paradise, 
witness  was  borne  to  the  guilt  of  human  sin  and  the  sin¬ 
gle  way  of  expiation.  On  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement 
the  ritual  provided  was  peculiarly  significant  in  its  empha¬ 
sis  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  also  of  the  defilement  that  was 
ever  an  attendant.  It  was  on  this  one  day  of  all  the  year 
that  the  High  Priest  might  enter  into  the  Most  Holy  Place 
within  the  vail  and  no  other  man  must  be  within  the  taber¬ 
nacle  on  this  occasion.  First  of  all  the  High  Priest  must 
provide  for  himself  a  young  bullock  for  a  sin-offering,  and 
a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering.  Then  having  divested  himself 
of  the  splendid  robes  which  he  was  wont  to  wear  at  times, 
he  washed  his  flesh  with  water  and  put  on  the  linen  gar¬ 
ments  especially  furnished  for  this  service.  Next  the 
offering  for  the  people  was  selected,  two  kids  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin-offering,  and  one  ram  for  a  burnt-offering.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  the  lot  was 
cast  upon  the  two  goats  determining  the  part  each  victim 
must  sustain  in  making  atonement  for  the  people.  Then 
the  bullock  of  the  sin-offering  for  the  High  Priest  and  for 
his  house  was  slain,  and,  the  way  of  entrance  into  that 
within  the  vail  having  been  prepared  through  the  cloud  of 
incense  smoke  from  the  coals  of  the  censer,  the  blood  of 
this  victim  was  borne  within  and  sprinkled  upon  the 
mercy-seat  eastward  and  before  the  mercy-seat  seven 
times.  Returning  to  the  outer  court  the  High  Priest  slew 
the  goat  of  the  sin-offering  for  the  people,  repeating  the 
act  of  sprinkling  the  blood  on  and  before  the  mercy-seat. 
So  was  atonement  made  for  the  holy  place  and  for  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  “because  of  the  unclean¬ 
ness  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  trans- 
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gressions  in  all  their  sins.”  Next  passing  out  through 
the  vail  once  more,  the  High  Priest  took  of  the  mingled 
blood  of  the  bullock  and  of  the  goat  and  put  it  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  and  sprinkled  it  round  about,  to 
“cleanse  it  and  to  hallow  it  from  the  uncleanness  of  the 
children  of  Israel.”  This  part  of  the  ritual  having  been 
completed,  the  High  Priest  now  laid  “both  his  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  (confessed)  over  him  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgres¬ 
sions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the 
goat,  and  (sent)  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  chosen  man 
into  the  wilderness.”  This  done  he  put  off  the  linen  gar¬ 
ments  in  the  holy  place  and  left  them  there  (as  did  his 
great  anti-type  leave  the  linen  clothes  and  the  napkin  in 
the  sepulcher),  the  work  of  the  atonement  was  finished. 
And  again  washing  his  body,  he  clothed  himself  in  the 
garments  “for  glory  and  for  beauty,”  and  offered  the  two 
rams  for  a  burnt-offering  for  himself  and  for  the  people ; 
while  another,  selected  for  the  service,  carried  the  bodies 
of  the  sin-offerings  without  the  camp  and  burned  them. 
Adding  yet  more  to  the  already  multiplied  significance 
of  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,  the  chosen  man  who  led  away 
the  scape-goat  and  that  one  whose  office  it  was  to  burn 
the  bodies  of  the  victims  must  wash  their  clothes  and 
bathe  themselves  in  water,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  serv¬ 
ice  before  they  might  return  to  the  camp.  Five  lives  were 
offered  in  token  that  the  doom,  which  justly  threatened 
priests  and  people  alike,  had  not  fallen  upon  the  guilty 
principals,  because  their  innocent  substitutes  had  been 
devoted  to  receive  the  stroke  of  death.  And  the  blood 
sprinkled  round  about  the  altar  and  before  the  mercy- 
seat,  bore  witness  that  nothing  associated  with  the  fallen 
sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  could  have  such  holy  char¬ 
acter  as  to  escape  the  defiling  touch  of  sin.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  must  be  remembered  also,  that  these  most  sig¬ 
nificant  ceremonies  must  be  repeated  year  by  year  continu¬ 
ally,  and  multitudes  of  others  having  the  same  gracious 
purpose  must  be  performed  throughout  long  centuries 
of  time,  because  “it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats  should  take  away  sin ;”  nor  could  cedar-wood 
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and  hyssop  and  scarlet  and  the  ashes  of  the  heifer  cleanse 
from  the  touch  of  death,  which  is  Sin’s  first-bom.  What 
must  be  the  guilt  and  the  defilement  that  sin  has  brought 
into  our  world  and  fixed  upon  us  every  one,  which  seas 
of  blood  and  countless  hecatombs  of  beasts  could  not  re¬ 
move!  But  light  has  risen  in  the  gloom.  There  is  a 
“bright  light  in  the  clouds,”  to  employ  Elihu’s  figure,  and 
the  winds  of  heaven’s  grace  have  passed  revealing  the 
light  and  driving  away  the  blackness.  Utterly  insuffi¬ 
cient  as  were  the  types,  they  served  the  blessed  purpose 
of  pointing  to  the  all-sufficient  anti-type.  Who,  “by  one 
offering  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sancti¬ 
fied.” 

The  Scripture  terms  by  which  sin  is  designated  and 
described  also  serve  to  reveal  its  character.  Even  a  super¬ 
ficial  review  of  these  terms  will  make  it  manifest  that 
sin’s  manifoldness  is  surpassed  only  by  its  heinousness. 
There  are  certain  specific  terms  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  whose  equivalents  have  passed  into  all  translations, 
which  mark  distinguishing  characteristics  of  sin.  One  of 
these  is  derived  from  the  verb  which  means  **to  miss’* 
“to  err  from  the  mark,”  referring  to  the  failure  of  an 
archer  or  a  slinger  to  strike  that  at  which  he  has  aimed. 
Hence  follows  the  idea  of  one’s  “making  a  false  step,”  “a 
stumbling,”  etc.  The  Greek  equivalent  preserves  the  fig¬ 
ure  as  well  as  the  significance.  Hence  in  both  Testa¬ 
ments  we  have  the  very  suggestive  conception  of  sin  as 
a  “missing  the  mark.”  Another  term  denotes  “iniquity,” 
“perversity,”  emphasizing  the  “wickedness”  of  sin. 
“Transgression”  is  yet  another  phase  of  sin,  the  render¬ 
ing  of  a  very  common  term.  “Rebellion,”  “Lawlessness,” 
and  “Unrighteousness”  also  very  definitely  set  forth  par¬ 
ticular  aspects  of  this  one  great  and  ruinous  effect  of  the 
breach  of  the  covenant  in  Eden.  Besides  these  designa¬ 
tions  we  have  many  more  of  less  specific,  but  not  less  sug¬ 
gestive  character;  such  as  “trespass,”  “disobedience,” 
“backsliding,”  “ignorance,”  “infirmity,”  “offence,” 
“error,”  “fault,”  and  others  that  may  be  classified  with 
these.  There  are  also  lists  of  concrete  sins,  and  particular 
classes  of  sinners  found  in  the  Scriptures  which  illustrate 
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the  many-sidedness  of  this  evil  principle,  so  hateful  to 
God  and  so  harmful  to  man.  In  the  closing  verses  of  the 
First  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  there  are  more 
than  thirty  words  and  phrases  indicating  kinds  of  sin  and 
varieties  of  sinners.  To  these  may  be  added  the  adjectives 
that  are  employed  to  like  effect  by  the  inspired  writers. 
Men  are  said  to  be  “corrupt,”  “vile,”  “impenitent,” 
“effeminate,”  “unclean,”  “fallen,”  “lost.”  Figurative 
speech  abounds,  since  the  plainer  terms  are  insufficient 
to  tell  all  that  God  would  have  us  know  of  the  evil  nature 
of  sin.  We  read  of  “the  motions  of  sin,”  “the  body  of 
sin,”  the  “body  of  death,”  the  “old  man,”  the  “flesh,”  “the 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,”  “blindness  of  heart,”  of  the  “law 
in  the  members,”  of  “alienation  from  the  life  of  God,”  of 
a  “condition  past  feeling,”  of  “being  without  understand¬ 
ing,”  and  of  that  state  so  detestable  to  Jesus  Christ  which 
He  describes  as  being  “neither  cold,  nor  hot,  but  luke¬ 
warm.” 

There  is  an  illuminating  representation  of  human  nature 
in  its  fallen  state  in  one  of  the  golden  texts  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  viz.,  Romans  5 :6.  “When  we  were  yet  weak,  in  due 
time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.”  Here  is  sin  that  is 
infirmity,  and  sin  that  is  ungodliness.  Weakness  and 
wickedness  are  thus  declared  to  be  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  It  will  be  profit¬ 
able  for  us  all  to  go  with  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  picture 
gallery  of  God’s  Word  where  hang  the  portraits  which  He 
Himself  has  made  representing  the  sin  that  is  infirmity, 
and  the  sin  that  is  ungodliness.  Here  on  the  one  hand  is 
the  collection  illustrating  what  it  is  to  be  “without 
strength.”  Our  Lord  had  it  in  mind  when  He  described 
the  sad  condition  of  the  Church  of  Laodicea,  as  “wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked.”  Pride 
would  turn  the  faces  of  these  portraits  to  the  wall,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  thinks  of  them  as  hanging  in  churches — ^they 
are  too  like  ourselves.  But  for  the  great  love  wherewith 
He  loved  us  He  will  not  have  it  so,  until  we  shall  have 
learned  to  estimate  ourselves  aright,  reckoning  our  own 
righteousness  as  “filthy  rags,”  and  “all  things  loss  for  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.” 
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For  the  representation  of  wretchedness**  a  leper  stands 
as  the  model :  God’s  own  chosen  type  of  sin  in  all  its  loath¬ 
someness  and  hopelessness.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  living 
death.  ^‘Misery**  finds  all  of  suggestion  that  is  needful  in 
look  and  lineament  in  the  Gadarene,  possessed  by  a  legion 
of  demons.  He  dwells  among  the  tombs.  Rattling  the 
broken  fetters  with  which  his  fellows  vainly  sought  to 
bind  him,  crying  and  cutting  himself  with  stones,  he  is 
a  torment  to  self,  a  terror  to  all  others.  For  ^‘poverty,** 
look  at  poor  Prodigal,  the  Hebrew  swineherd,  in  the  far- 
off  country,  feeding  his  unclean  charge.  He  has  not  a 
friend,  and  not  a  follower  now  save  these.  He  has  been 
served  as  the  world  always  serves  its  dupes.  Blindness!** 
Here  is  one  like  poor  Bartimeus,  sitting  by  the  wayside 
begging  the  pittance  that  barely  serves  to  keep  his  soul 
within  its  darkened  tabernacle.  He  can  have  no  thought 
of  light  or  beauty ;  for  he  knows  only  dull,  dense,  monoto¬ 
nous  night.  The  sinner  is  like  Bartimeus,  “blind  from 
birth,”  but  unlike  him,  blind  to  his  blindness.  Though 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  which  gives  both  light  and 
sight  be  shining,  he  apprehends  it  not.  ** Nakedness!** 
Here  is  the  poor  outcasts’s  uncared-for  babe,  disowned, 
forsaken,  left  in  the  open  field  to  die  where  it  was  born! 
a  sketch  by  the  hand  of  Ezekiel,  that  master  in  the  por¬ 
traitures  of  sin;  not  a  color,  nor  a  touch,  nor  a  shade 
wanting,  to  picture  the  pitiable  nakedness  of  the  soul  that 
has  not  put  on  Christ. 

Turn  now  to  the  collection  that  represents  the  sin  that 
is  ungodliness.  It  is  in  two  groups,  and  is  catalogued  by 
Paul  in  Col.  3 :5,  and  I  Cor.  6 :9,  10.  It  is  sufficient  to  read 
the  titles  of  the  portraits  in  these  repulsive  groups. 
“Anger,  Wrath,  Malice,  Blasphemy,  Filthy  Communica¬ 
tion,  Falsehood,  Uncleanliness,  Inordinate  Affection,  Cov¬ 
etousness.”  That  is  the  Colossian  group;  and  this  is  the 
Corinthian:  “Idolaters,  Fornicators,  adulterers.  Sodom¬ 
ites,  thieves,  drunkards,  revilers,  extortioners.”  What  a 
forbidding  exhibition  of  fallen  humanity !  Yet  their  faces 
bear  the  likeness  of  friends!  And  every  sketch  is  from 
life!  For  as  Paul  addresses  the  “saints  and  faithful 
brethren  in  Christ”  at  Colosse,  and  points  them  to  those 
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dark  sins,  he  says:  ‘In  the  which  ye  also  walked,  while 
ye  lived  in  them.”  And  as  he  bids  the  “Church  of  God” 
at  Corinth,  the  “sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,”  to  look  on 
that  demon-visaged  group  of  sinners  he  says :  “and  such 
were  some  of  you !”  Mark  this,  the  sorrowful,  pity-com¬ 
pelling  aspect  of  sin;  and  this,  its  guilty,  judgment-invit¬ 
ing  character,  and  magnify  the  grace  of  God  who  could 
love  us  “while  we  were  yet  sinners !”  Who,  while  saying 
of  the  least  offensive  of  all  sins  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
Satan  and  cherished  in  the  heart  of  man :  “My  soul  hateth 
it !”  says  also  to  the  most  unworthy  creature  that  sin  has 
ruined  and  grace  has  reclaimed,  as  He  bends  over  him, 
lifts  him  out  of  the  horrible  pit,  sets  his  feet  upon  a 
rock,  establishes  his  going,  and  puts  a  new  song  in  his 
mouth :  “I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love !” 

II.  The  Extent  of  Sin. 

But  in  what  measure  has  this  sum  of  all  evils  affected 
our  race?  Are  the  Corinthians  and  the  Colossians  excep¬ 
tions?  What  is  the  extent  of  sin?  Let  the  Scriptures 
give  answer.  David  and  Paul  join  their  testimony,  and 
the  harmony  of  their  witnessing  is  perfect.  Alike  they 
had  been  let  down  into  the  black  abyss  so  deep  that  the 
foulness  and  the  dreadfulness  of  sin,  when  once  they  had 
been  delivered  from  its  power,  could  never  be  minimized 
by  any  after  representation.  Though  in  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  of  their  experience  in  sin  they  had  little  in  common, 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  its  every  phase,  and  the  world¬ 
wide  comprehensiveness  of  its  sway  over  the  sons  of  men 
were  melancholy  facts  that  were  ever  present  to  their 
minds.  Paul,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  quotes  the  Psalm  to  which  the  Psalmist  in 
Spirit  gave  two  places  among  the  Songs  of  Zion,  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  the  fifty-third ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  great 
apostle  repeats  his  own  inspired  testimony  touching  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  proving  “that  they  are  all  under  sin.” 
Thus  do  inspired  representatives  of  both  Dispensations 
announce  the  momentous  truth  that  “all  the  world  (is) 
guilty  before  God.”  Jesus  Christ  declared  this  same  sol¬ 
emn  truth  to  Nicodemus  when  He  said:  “That  which  is 
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born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,”  and  once  more  do  these  two  wit¬ 
nesses  agree  together,  linking  their  testimony  to  that  of 
their  Lord,  when  David  confesses  the  sin  of  his  nature  with 
tears  as  he  walks  through  the  Valley  of  Humiliation :  “I 
was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive 
me while  Paul,  pointing  the  Church  at  Ephesus  to  that 
ill-favored  company,  the  “Children  of  disobedience,”  min¬ 
gles  penitential  sighs  with  grateful  praise  as  he  recalls 
the  past,  saying:  “Among  whom  also  we  all  had  our 
conversation  in  times  past  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind ;  and  were  by 
nature  the  children  of  ivrath  even  as  others.  But  God, 
who  is  Hch  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he 
loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened 
us  together  ivith  Christ,  {by  grace  ye  are  saved).**  Eph. 
2 :3-6.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Word  of  God.  Every¬ 
where  and  always  is  the  witness  one  and  the  same:  “AZZ 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.** 

And  more:  Not  only  is  the  apostasy  universal  as  to 
the  race,  but  also  is  it  complete  as  to  the  individual. 

Of  our  fallen  race  even  before  many  centuries  had 
passed  it  is  said:  “God  saw  that  every  imagination  of 
the  thoughts  of  man  was  only  evil  continually.”  The 
condition  has  not  changed.  “The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be,  so  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  can  not  please 
God.”  (Rom.  8:7.)  The  ruin  of  sin  is  utter ;  the  deprav¬ 
ity  of  fallen  human  nature  is  total.  “Total  depravity 
means  the  entire  absense  of  holiness,  not  the  highest  in¬ 
tensity  of  sin.  A  totally  depraved  man  is  not  as  bad  as 
he  can  be;  but  he  has  no  holiness,  that  is,  no  supreme 
love  of  God”  (Shedd).  Joseph  Cook  was  wont  to  say 
that  a  clock  might  be  made  of  the  finest  material,  and  be 
the  product  of  the  finest  workmanship;  but  if  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  its  delicate  parts  there  was  error,  or  if  some 
disorder  had  overtaken  its  mechanism,  so  that  it  would 
not  keep  time,  that  it  was  “totally  depraved”  as  a  clock. 
Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God — the  only  creature 
that  shares  this  likeness — was  made  to  glorify  God  and 
to  enjoy  Him  forever  in  fellowship  to  which  no  other 
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creature  may  aspire ;  but  since  these  faculties  and  capaci¬ 
ties  which  give  him  likeness  to  God  and  make  such  fellow¬ 
ship  possible  have  been  subjected  to  sin’s  power  to  dis¬ 
order,  he  can  not  in  his  natural  state  serve  the  purpose  of 
his  creator;  and  the  depravity  is  total,  if  it  exists  at  all. 
There  can  be  in  the  very  nature  of  things  no  moral  de¬ 
pravity  that  is  less  than  total.  When  the  “will  is  averse 
to  the  holy  law  of  God,  biases  the  understanding,  deceives 
the  conscience,  leads  to  erroneous  moral  judgments,  to 
blindness  of  mind,  to  deficient  and  perverted  sensibility 
in  relation  to  moral  objects,  and  to  the  inordinate  action 
of  the  sensuous  nature,”  what  other  phrase  will  describe 
the  condition?  That  is  corruption  of  the  entire  soul. 

III.  The  Effect  of  Sin. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder'  that  the  one  offense  in  Eden  en¬ 
tailed  total  depravity  as  a  dread  heritage  upon  all  and  that 
every  son  or  daughter  of  Adam — save  that  One  Who  was 
born  without  sin — should  be  chargeable  with  the  total 
guilt  that  was  thus  incurred  by  the  covenant  head  of  our 
race?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  divisibility  of  guilt  in  such  case,  even  as  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  divisibility  of  righteousness  in  the  case 
of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  virtue  of  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  Him — the  Second  Adam.  This  is  the  blessed  gos¬ 
pel  antithesis :  “So  then  as  through  one  trespass  the  judg¬ 
ment  came  unto  all  men  to  condemnation ;  even  so  through 
one  act  of  righteousness  the  free  gift  came  unto  all  men 
to  justification  of  life.” 

But  now,  more  definitely,  What  as  to  the  Effect  of  Sin? 

God  said  to  Adam  as  He  announced  to  him  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  probation,  and  the  probation  of  the  race  of 
which  he  was  the  covenant-head  and  representative:  “Of 
every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayst  freely  eat ;  but  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of 
it;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die.”  The  man  failed,  and  the  judgment  fell.  He  was 
driven  out  of  the  garden,  away  from  the  presence  of  God 
with  whom  he  had  lost  communion,  and  whose  favor  he 
had  forfeited.  Nor  was  he  alone  in  his  misery,  for  all 
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mankind  shared  in  his  dreadful  doom,  and  even  the  ground 
was  cursed  for  his  sin’s  sake.  “Through  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  through  sin,  and  so 
death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned.”  So  does 
Paul  announce  the  lamentable  sequel  of  the  Edenic  sin, 
and  witness  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  threatened  sentence 
of  doom.  Neither  the  inspired  apostle,  nor  any  other 
thoughtful  student  of  God’s  word  finds  difficulty  in  the 
fact  that  the  physical  life  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  long  pre¬ 
served.  They  became  liable  to  death,  and  were  banished 
from  the  garden  where  was  the  Tree  of  Life  that  was  in 
some  sense  associated  with  the  immortality  of  man’s 
physical  organism ;  so  that  the  dust  musi  in  time  return  to 
the  earth  whence  it  came.  In  this  sense  the  body  did 
die  at  once.  Spiritual  death,  in  the  most  literal  sense, 
was  the  inevitable  and  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
fall.  The  life  of  the  soul  is  dependent  absolutely  upon 
fellowship  with  God,  and  separation  from  the  life  that  is 
His  at  once  brings  death  to  the  soul.  The  sentence  in¬ 
volved  eternal  death  as  well,  if  judgment  should  not  be 
averted,  for  this  must  follow  if  spiritual  life  be  not  re¬ 
stored.  It  is  to  this  part  of  the  sentence — death  spiritual 
— Paul  refers  when  he  write  to  the  Ephesians:  “But 
God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  His  great  love  wherewith 
He  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath 
quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  (by  grace  ye  are 
saved;)  and  hath  raised  us  up  together  in  heavenly  places 
in  Christ  Jesus.” 

Out  of  this  dread  condition  of  death  flows  every  ill  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  and  there  is  one  fearful  ending  to  this 
“old  way  that  wicked  men  have  trodden.”  “The  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard.”  To  this  stern  truth  Jeremiah 
witnessed  in  one  of  his  first  messages  to  Judah.  This 
was  the  heavy  tidings  which  this  prophet,  so  staunchly 
true  to  God  and  yet  so  tenderly  loyal  to  his  people,  spoke 
out  of  a  heart  that  was  as  heavy  as  it  was  constant: 
“Thine  own  wickedness  shall  correct  thee,  and  thy  back- 
slidings  shall  reprove  thee ;  know  therefore  and  see  that  it 
is  an  evil  thing  and  a  bitter,  that  thou  has  forsaken  Jeho¬ 
vah  thy  God.”  And  yet  again,  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of 
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his  own  great  soul,  he  said:  “Thy  way  and  thy  doings 
have  procured  these  things  unto  thee ;  this  is  thy  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  for  it  is  bitter,  for  it  reacheth  unto  thy  heart.” 

The  helplessness  and  hopelessness  of  the  sinner,  as  well 
as  heinousness  of  his  sin,  appear  in  two  cries  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  times  long  past.  Job,  prostrate  in 
the  dust,  buffeted  by  Satan  and  tortured  by  men,  gave 
utterance  to  this  almost  despairing  speech:  “How  can 
man  be  just  with  God?  If  he'  will  contend  with  Him  he 
cannot  answer  Him  one  of  a  thousand.  .  .  .  If  I 

speak  of  strength,  lo.  He  is  strong,  and  if  of  judgment, 
who  shall  set  me  a  time  to  plead?  .  .  .  For  He  is 

not  a  man  as  I  am,  that  I  should  answer  Him,  and  we 
should  come  together  in  judgment.  Neither  is  there  a 
days-man  between  us,  that  he  might  lay  his  hand  upon 
us  both.”  The  other  speaker  is  one  whose  agonies  of 
conscience  the  prophet  Micah  has  recorded.  This  is  the 
burden  of  his  inquiry:  “Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord  and  bow  myself  before  the  High  God?  Shall 
I  come  before  Him  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of 
a  year  old?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of 
rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I 
give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?”  These  are  not  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  one  who  exaggerates  his  own  helplessness,  or 
protests  against  the  greatness  of  God’s  requirements; 
but  rather  of  one  who  realizes  that  soul  redemption  is 
precious,  and  that  the  poor  victim  whom  Satan  has  robbed 
and  sin  has  bound  is  absolutely  destitute.  . 

0  the  disabling,  impoverishing,  heart-breaking  effects 
of  sin.  And  yet,  the  desperate  condition  of  the  lost  soul 
and  the  vastness  of  its  need,  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin  and  the  dreadfulness  of  the  doom  which  is  its  just 
due,  are  all  best  seen,  not  as  we  look  upon  the  baseness 
and  the  vileness,  the  helplessness  and  the  wretchedness 
that  are  the  heritage  of  iniquity;  but  rather  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  infinite  worth  of  the  provision  that  has  been 
made  to  meet  our  want  and  to  cleanse  our  guilt.  Not 
what  we  are,  nor  what  we  reckon  sin  at  its  worst  to  be, 
but  what  Jesus  Christ  is  and  what  Jesus  Christ  has  done 
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suggest  the  measure  of  the  loss  that  has  come  upon  our 
race  through  sin.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  principle 
which  rules  in  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  as  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Nature,  is  not  that  of  unnecessary  expenditure,  but 
rather  that  of  strict  and  rigid  economy.  Nature  abhors 
waste.  She  is  not  a  niggard,  neither  is  she  a  spendthrift. 
He  whose  word  could  multiply  loaves  and  fishes  until  the 
food  that  five  men  might  eat  and  yet  be  hungry  sufficed  to 
satisfy  five  thousand,  nevertheless  gave  commandment  to 
gather  up  the  fragments  that  remained  of  the  miraculous 
feast,  that  nothing  might  be  lost.  In  the  great  work  of 
redemption  there  is  likewise  evidence  of  the  “hiding  of  His 
power.”  There  is  no  such  thing  as  prodigality  even  in 
the  bestowment  of  the  riches  of  grace.  There  is  abun¬ 
dance,  but  there  is  not  extravagance.  How  vast,  there¬ 
fore,  must  the  need  of  our  fallen  race  have  been  in  the 
light  of  the  “unspeakable  gift;  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  our 
righteousness.”  And  had  there  been  but  one  of  all  the 
myriads  of  lost  souls  to  be  delivered  from  going  down  to 
the  pit,  the  ransom-price  must  have  been  the  same;  all 
the  years  of  service,  and  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  shame, 
that  lay  between  His  birth  in  a  hired  stable  and  His  burial 
in  a  borrowed  tomb.  The  depths  of  human  wretchedness 
may  be  fathomed  only  by  a  sounding  line  that  is  long 
enough  in  turn  to  stretch  away  to  the  infinite  heights  of 
the  worthiness  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin  may  be  apprehended  only  as  we  contemplate  the 
amazing  sacrifice,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  infinite  wis¬ 
dom,  was  necessary  to  effect  atonement  for  its  guilt  and 
to  purchase  redemption  from  its  power.  Right  well  might 
Job  despair  if  he  must  trust  to  human  wisdom,  or  to 
human  provision,  to  find  answer  to  his  inquiry :  “How  can 
man  be  just  with  God?” 

There  is  a  scene  in  Scripture  story  which  may  serve  to 
suggest,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  what  extremity  of  per¬ 
plexity  one  must  be  driven  if  he  walk  by  sight  and  not  by 
faith.  As  Abraham  and  Isaac  went  up  to  the  slope  of 
Moriah,  Isaac  with  the  wood  on  his  shoulder,  Abraham 
with  the  heavier  burden  which  God  would  have  him  bear, 
the  unsuspecting  son  addressed  the  anxious  father  thus: 
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“My  father,  behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is 
the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering?”  And  Abraham,  “believ¬ 
ing  in  hope,”  although  the  father-heart  must  have  been 
breaking  at  thought  of  what  the  father-hand  must  do, 
made  answer :  “My  son,  God  will  provide  Himself  a  lamb 
for  a  burnt-offering.”  As  that  was  true  of  the  offering 
that  was  laid  upon  the  altar  on  Moriah,  so  is  it  most  pro¬ 
foundly  true  of  the  sacrifice  that  was  made  on  Calvary. 
Men  furnished  the  fire  and  the  wood ;  the  Lamb  of  sacrifice 
was  God’s.  Human  hands  framed  the  cross,  and  drove  the 
nails,  and  thrust  the  spear-head  into  the  Redeemer’s  side. 
Human  hands  plaited  the  crown  of  thorns  and  pressed 
it  down  upon  His  quivering  brow  ;  but  will  any  one  say 
that  the  Jews  and  the  Romans  helped  to  save  themselves, 
or  helped  to  provide  redemption  for  the  world,  when  they 
crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory?  Let  a  man  do  his  utmost 
now  to  save  himself,  it  will  be  seen  at  the  last  that  he 
has  succeeded  only  in  allying  himself  with  those  whose 
unenviable  distinction  it  is,  that  they  pierced  the  heart 
of  infinite  Love.  Men  can  not  provide  against  the  doom 
of  sin,  or  rescue  themselves  from  its  baneful  power.  In 
making  the  effort  they  but  add  to  their  guilt.  They  tread 
underfoot  the  son  of  God,  and  count  the  blood  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  an  unholy  thing.  What  an  awful  crime  may  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  “Legalism,”  the  spirit  that  rejects  the 
salvation  that  is  of  grace,  and  seeks  an  unattainable  sal¬ 
vation  by  personal  merit  or  good  works.  The  task  is 
wicked,  and  it  is  as  profitless  as  it  is  evil. 

O,  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.  0,  the  black  enor¬ 
mity  of  guilt.  0,  the  hopeless  destiny,  the  certain  and 
eternal  doom  of  him  whose  transgression  is  not  forgiven, 
whose  sin  is  not  covered. 

While  it  is  not  within  my  plan  to  present  the  remedial 
system  which  God  has  provided  in  the  riches  of  His  grace, 
in  concluding  I  can  not  refrain  from  pointing  simply  to 
the  Cross  of  Calvary,  the  empty  tomb  in  the  garden,  and 
the  glorified  Christ  who  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father;  and  from  proclaiming  this  glorious  gospel 
truth:  “Him  Who  knew  no  sin  God  hath  made  to  be 
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sin  for  us,  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  Him.” 

Following  the  example  of  Paul,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  I  have  sought  to  hold  up  to 
your  view  Sin  in  all  its  desperate  guiltiness  and  defile¬ 
ment;  that  his  inquiry  might  spring  to  your  lips,  and 
also  his  exultant  answer:  “Who  shall  deliver  us  from 
this  body  of  death?  T  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.” 


GOD’S  FORGIVENESS  OF  SIN 

REVEREND  WILLIAM  H.  BATES,  D.D. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 

Definitions 

“Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression 
of,  the  law  of  God.”* 

Law,  as  concerns  moral  beings,  is  a  rule  of  conduct 
enforced  by  penalty.  Law,  therefore,  is  composed  of  two 
elements:  precept  and  penalty.  Precept  tells  what  to  do, 
and  penalty  tells  the  consequences  of  not  doing.  Sub¬ 
tract  either  element  from  law,  it  ceases  to  be  law. 

Forgiveness  is  a  remission  of  the  penalty  due  the  sinner 
for  non-conformity  to,  or  transgression  of  law. 

Universal  Need  of  Forgiveness 

Every  human  being  needs  forgiveness,  for  (Rom.  iii. 
23)  “All  have  sinned.”  All  have  failed  of  perfect  obe¬ 
dience;  “all  have  gone  out  of  the  way”  (Rom.  iii.  12), 
L  e.,  all  have  sinned. 

In  every  just  law — which  every  law  of  God  is — ^both 
of  the  elements  of  law  are  right.  If  I  break  the  pre¬ 
ceptive  part  of  the  law,  equity  declares  it  to  be  right  and 
just  that  I  should  suffer  the  prescribed  penalty,  and  wrong 
and  unjust  that  I  should  not  suffer  it. 

The  Ethical  Ground  of  Forgiveness  Sought 

But  a  serious  ethical  question  arises  just  here.  If  for¬ 
giveness  be  the  remission  of  penalty,  the  question  in¬ 
evitably  presents  itself.  How,  or  on  what  ethical  ground, 
can  God  remit  the  penalty,  or  forgive,  and  not  thereby 
himself  do  wrong? 

A  satisfactory  rational  answer  to  this  problem  is 
thought  to  present  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with 
which  the  Biblical  and  theological  discipline  has  to  deal. 
Indeed,  many  have  given  it  up  as  unsolvable,  and  have 

♦Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  Q.  14. 
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taken  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  as  simply  resting  on  the 
authority  of  divine  revelation.  Let  us  see.  My  moral 
sense,  in  common  with  that  of  others,  tells  me  that  I  ought 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  my  sin ;  that  it  is  eternally  right 
that  I  should  suffer  it,  and  eternally  wrong  that  I  should 
not.  It  demands  that  the  penalty  incurred  must  be  suf¬ 
fered.  So,  whatever  answer  is  given  to  meet  the  question, 
it  must  certainly  include  the  penalty  satisfied ;  for,  if  the 
penalty  be  not  endured,  the  righteous  penal  element  of 
the  law  is  violated,  and  still  another — and,  if  possible, 
worse — sin  is  committed. 

The  Bible  proclaims  the  fullest  and  freest  forgiveness. 
When,  therefore,  God  forgives  a  person,  it  can  be  only  on 
the  ground  that  the  penalty  of  his  individual  sin  has  been 
met.  But  how?  The  ready  answer  is.  Through  the  re¬ 
demptive  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  “In  whom  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.”  I  Peter  3:18,  “Christ  also  hath  once  suffered 
for  sins,  the  just  for  [Gr.  huper,  ‘instead  of]  the  unjust” ; 
for,  as  Meyer  observes,  “substitution  is  implied.”  I  Thess. 
5:10,  “Christ  died  for  [huper,  ‘instead  of]  us,”  or  in  our 
stead.  And  these  texts  are  only  samples  of  much  Scrip¬ 
ture  of  similar  import.  The  teaching  plainly  is  that  Christ 
came  into  the  place  of  the  sinner  and  suffered  the  penalty 
which  was  due  to  his  sins. 

But  it  may  be  said :  “The  fact  of  Christ’s  substitution 
is  plain  enough,  but  the  difficulty  is  not  resolved;  for” — 
and  this  is  the  real  crux  of  the  question — “how  can  an 
innocent  person  justly  suffer  the  penalty  which  another 
and  guilty  person  deserves?  What  is  the  rationally  eth¬ 
ical  ground,  or  basis  of  right,  of  the  transaction  ?” 

The  Ethical  Ground  Found 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  you,  the  one  just  now  reading 
these  lines,  have  sufficient  capital,  and  that  I,  the  writer 
of  them,  have  none,  and  that  affluent  you  take  penniless 
me  into  business  partnership  with  you.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  business,  we  are  as 
one  person.  Your  business  acts  are  the  acts  of  the  firm; 
so  are  mine.  In  our  business  I  incur  an  obligation — ^give 
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check,  for  instance.  Your  money,  or,  as  I  may  now  say,  our 
money,  pays  it.  I  commit  a  business  sin :  the  firm  stands 
for  it.  My  iniquities  may  pile  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
the  firm’s  ability  to  cover  them ;  but  it  has  to  cover  them 
all  the  same.  The  principle  is  plain :  the  acts  of  one  are 
the  acts  of  the  firm,  and  the  liabilities  of  one  are'  the  lia¬ 
bilities  of  the  firm.  From  any  ethical  point  of  view  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  it.  There  is  nothing  of  business 
wrong  or  injustice  in  it.  Moral  sense  pronounces  it  right. 

Now,  this  partnership  idea  is  precisely  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  idea  of  the  relation  hetiveen  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
believer! 

Says  Holy  Writ:  “Ye  were  called  into  the  fellowship 
of  Jesus  Christ”  (I  Cor.  1:9).  The  word  translated  “fel¬ 
lowship,”  koinonia,  means  “to  have  things  in  common,” 
or  in  “partnership.”  Again,  “ye  are  partakers  of  (in 
partnership  with)  Christ”  (I  Pet.  4:13).  Still  again: 
“And  truly  our  fellowship  [same  word  again  that  means 
‘to  have  in  common’  or  ‘in  partnership’]  is  with  Jesus 
Christ”  (I  John  1:3).  And  these  partnership  words  are 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  in  various  relations,  thirty- 
nine  times.  Thus,  getting  at  the  interior  and  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  terms,  we  clearly  see  the  great  and  glorious 
fact  of  our  partnership  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  of 
his  partnership  with  us,  in  which  he  assumes  our  liabili¬ 
ties  and  discharges  them.  And  not  only  does  he  bear  our 
liabilities  while  one  with  us,  but — ^that  the  union  may  be 
solid  and  spotless,  that  no  breath  of  ill-aspersion  may  tar¬ 
nish  its  good  name — he  assumes  all  the  liabilities  we  in¬ 
curred  before  we  entered  into  the  partnership.  Such  be¬ 
comes  our  oneness  with  him,  we  are  told  (I  John  4:17), 
that  “As  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world.” 

Is  our  moral  sense  satisfied  with  the  rightfulness  of  the 
common,  familiar,  and  everywhere-accepted  principle  of 
the  business  partnership?  On  precisely  the  same  ground 
it  should  be  satisfied  with  the  rightfulness  of  the  believer’s 
moral  and  religious  partnership  with  Jesus  Christ,  in 
which  sin  is  forgiven.  And  this  partnership  with  all  that 
it  means  to  us,  is  the  free  gift  of  divine  grace  to  the  sin- 
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ner  who  repents  and  accepts  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Re¬ 
deemer. 

This,  it  is  submitted,  gives  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
difficult  question  raised,  and  presents  the  ground  and  ra¬ 
tionale  on  which  God  can  rightfully  forgive  sin  and  be 
just  while  justifying  the  sinner  that  believeth  in  Jesus. 

God's  Forgiveness  Obtained. 

The  way  is  now  open  for  us  to  consider  God’s  treatment 
of  sin.  The  Scriptures  are  very  explicit  and  full  in  their 
teaching  concerning  the  believer’s  sins  and  God’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  them.  They  are: 

1.  Confessed.  Ps.  32 :5,  ‘T  said  I  will  confess  my  trans¬ 
gressions  unto  the  Lord,  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity 
of  my  sin.”  1  John  1:9,  “If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins.” 

2.  Cleansed  white.  Isa.  1:18,  “Though  your  sins  be 
as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow;  though  they 
be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.” 

3.  Forgiven.  Eph.  4:32,  “God,  for  Christ’s  sake, 
forgiven  you.”  1  John  2:12,  “Your  sins  are  forgiven  you 
for  his  name’s  sake.” 

4.  Abundantly  pardoned.  Isa.  55:7,  “Let  the  wicked 
forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts, 
and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy 
upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon/' 
Micah  7 :18,  “Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee  that  pardoneth 
iniquity?  ...  He  delighteth  in  mercy.” 

5.  Covered.  Ps.  32:1,  “Blessed  is  he  whose  trans¬ 
gression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered."  Ps.  85:2, 
“Thou  hast  forgiven  the  iniquity  of  thy  people,  thou  hast 
covered  all  their  sin.” 

6.  Behind  God’s  back.  Isa.  38:17,  “For  thou  hast  cast 
all  my  sins  behind  thy  back."  (Therefore  he  cannot  see 
them.) 

7.  Removed.  Ps.  103:12,  “As  far  as  the  east  is  from 
the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions  from 
us.” 

8.  Cast  into  the  sea.  Micah  7:19,  “Thou  wilt  cast  all 
their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea." 
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9.  Blotted  out.  Isa.  44:22,  “I  have  blotted  out,  as  a 
thick  cloud,  thy  transgressions,  and  as  a  cloud  thy  sins.” 

10.  Not  to  be  mentioned.  Ezek.  33:16,  *'None  of  his 
sins  that  he  hath  committed  shall  be  mentioned  unto  him.” 

11.  Forgotten.  Heb.  10:17,  “And  their  sins  and  iniqui¬ 
ties  will  I  remember  no  more.”  Isa.  43 :25,  “I,  even  I,  am 
he  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions,  for  mine  own 
sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins.” 

While  all  this  is  true,  blessedly  true,  concerning  the 
believer’s  sins  with  respect  to  God,  how  is  it  with  respect 
to  himself? 

Alas!  Man  Forgives  Not  Himself! 

David  could  sing  of  the  blessedness  of  forgiveness  (Ps. 
32:1),  yet  he  says,  “My  sin  is  ever  before  me”  (Ps. 
52:3).  His  sin  was  forgiven,  blotted  out,  remembered 
no  more  of  God,  but  it  was  not  erased  from  his  own  mind. 

The  eminent  Dr.  John  Todd,  of  Pittsfield,  when  a  little 
lad,  was  bidden  to  go  for  some  medicine  for  his  sick 
father.  Unwillingly  he  started,  but  quickly  returned  with 
the  lie  that  “the  druggist  had  not  got  any  such  medicine.” 
The  father  suffered  greatly  for  the  want  of  the  remedy, 
and  soon  died.  Dr.  Todd,  through  all  his  after  life,  often 
had  a  heartache  over  that  act  of  falsehood  and  disobe¬ 
dience  to  his  dying  father.  Repentance  secured  God’s 
forgiveness;  but  he  could  not  cast  out  his  sin  from  his 
own  consciousness. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  great  lexicographer,  when  a 
boy,  was  asked  by  his  sick  father  to  carry  a  package  of 
books  to  the  village  of  Uttoxeter,  and  sell  them  from  a 
stall  in  the  market-place.  Through  silly  pride,  the  boy 
refused  to  obey.  Fifty  years  afterward,  when  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  schol¬ 
ars  of  his  day,  he  went  to  Uttoxeter,  visited  the  market¬ 
place  at  the  time  of  business,  and  with  uncovered  head 
stood  for  an  hour  in  a  pouring  rain  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  book-stall  stood.  “This,”  he  says,  “was  an  act  of  con¬ 
trition  for  my  disobedience  to  my  kind  father.”  And  this 
touching  scene  is  represented  in  marble  on  his  monument. 
If  penitence  procured  pardon,  it  could  not  expel  the  haunt¬ 
ing  memory  of  his  sin. 
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There  is  a  tradition  that  never,  all  his  life  long,  did 
the  remembrance  of  his  denial  of  Jesus  leave  Peter,  and 
that,  morning  by  morning,  he  rose  at  the  very  hour  when 
the  look  of  the  Master  broke  his  heart,  to  pray  once  more 
for  pardon.  He  was  abundantly  pardoned  at  the  outset; 
but  the  mordant  memory  of  his  sin  was  ceaselessly  with 
him. 

In  the  “Life  of  Phillips  Brooks,”  there  is  an  account  of 
an  extraordinary  sermon  he  delivered  at  Harvard  from 
the  text,  “Thou  makest  me  to  possess  the  iniquities  of  my 
youth.”  An  able  minister  wrote  upon  the  margin  of  his 
copy,  “We  never  get  rid  of  any  act:  it  is  a  part  of  our¬ 
selves.”  The  problem  of  psychology  is,  not  how  we  can 
remember,  but  how  we  can  ever  forget  anything.  Appa¬ 
rently  none  of  the  mind’s  acquisitions  are  ever  lost.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  illustration,  the  lad’s  sins  drove  the 
nails  into  the  post:  penitence  pulled  them  out  again; 
but  the  holes,  the  sad  memorials  of  his  wrongs,  re¬ 
mained  ! 

While  ever  must  be  proclaimed  God’s  freest  and  fullest 
pardon  for  the  uttermost  of  pardonable  sin — He  is  “ready 
to  forgive,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  unto  all  them  that  call 
upon  him”  (Ps.  86:5) — yet,  alas,  the  terrible  fact  re¬ 
mains,  man  cannot  forgive  himself! 

The  Conditions  of  God’s  Forgiveness. 

The  conditions  of  forgiveness,  on  the  divine  side,  are 
met  in  the  atoning  redemption  work  of  the  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ;  but  on  the  human  side  there  are  conditions  to  be 
complied  with. 

1.  Repentance. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  declared  of  Jesus’  ministry  that 
it  was  “To  give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his  people  by 
the  remission  of  their  sins”  (Lk.  1  ill)  ;  so  John,  his  fore¬ 
runner,  came  “preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins”  (Lk.  3:3).  Jesus,  answering  the 
tower  of  Siloam  enigma,  said:  .  “Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish”  (Lk.  13:5).  At  the  close  of  his 
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ministry  he  told  his  disciples  “that  repentance  and  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all 
nations  (Lk.  24:47).  Accordingly,  Peter,  in  his  Pente¬ 
costal  sermon,  said:  “Repent,  and  be  baptized  everyone 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost” 
(Acts  2:38).* 

It  is  not  baptism  that  secures  forgiveness,  but  repent¬ 
ance,  for  Peter  says  in  his  next  discourse:  “Repent  ye, 
therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out”  (Acts  3:19)  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  discourse  forgive¬ 
ness  is  predicated  without  baptism,  and  therefore  it  can¬ 
not  be  urged  as  a  pre-requisite,  or  as  essential,  to  pardon : 
“Whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  receive  remission  of 
sins”  (Acts  10:43).  In  keeping  with  this,  St.  Paul  said 
to  the  Philippian  jailor:  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved”  (Acts  16:31).  He  was 
baptized  afterwards  (Acts  16:33),  but  that  was  no  part 
of  the  ground  of  his  salvation.  And  Jesus  himself  said: 
“Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  My  word 
and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life” 
(John  5:24),  and  “This  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me, 
that  everyone  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  Him, 
may  have  everlasting  life”  (John  6:40).  Repentant,  the 
sinner  reaches  out  the  hand  of  faith — exercises  the  mind- 
and-heart  act  of  believing — and  receives  pardon  and  ever¬ 
lasting  life. 

*The  exegesis  which  makes  Acts  ii,  38  teach  that  baptism  is  an 
indispensable  necessity  in  order  to  remission  of  sins  must  mani¬ 
festly,  in  view  of  the  succeeding  texts  adduced,  be  v/rong.  It  should 
therefore  be  so  interpreted  as  to  consist  with  those  texts.  As  is 
well  known,  the  lines  of  the  early  Greek  manuscripts  were  written 
“solid,”  i.  e.,  without  punctuation  marks  or  even  division  into  words. 
Division  into  words,  punctuation,  parentheses  and  the  like,  have 
since  been  made  to  meet  what  are  thought  to  be  the  sense  require¬ 
ments.  Printed  as  truth  demands,  thus: 

“Repent  {and  be  baptized  everyone  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ)  for  the  remission  of  shis,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,'* 

the  grammatical  relationship  would  be  indicated,  and  the  doctrine 
involved  would  be  made  plain.  In  the  immediacy  of  those  initial 
events  in  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church,  baptism  was  has¬ 
tened  as  it  was  the  formal  or  outward  certification  that  repentance 
had  taken  place.  The  thief  on  the  cross  must  have  been  forgiven 
(Lk.  23:43),  but  he  could  not  have  been  baptized. 
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Repentance,  then — which,  of  course,  involves  the  act  of 
faith — is  the  first  human  condition  of  forgiveness. 

But  just  what  is  repentance? 

The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  says:  “Repent¬ 
ance  unto  life  is  a  saving  grace,  whereby  a  sinner,  out 
of  a  true  sense  of  his  sin,  and  apprehension  of  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  doth,  with  grief  and  hatred  of  his  sin, 
turn  from  it  unto  God,  with  full  purpose  of,  and  endeavor 
after,  a  new  obedience”  (Q.  81). 

Someone  has  thus  defined  it:  “Repentance  is  sorrow 
for  sin  ending  in  reformation” ;  and  a  writer  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  has  exquisitely  said:  “Repentance  is  the 
tear  which  stands  in  the  eye  of  faith  as  it  beholds  Christ 
on  the  cross.”  A  soldier  being  asked  what  repentance  is, 
with  military  promptness  replied,  “It  is  right  about  face.” 

A  Sunday  School  teacher,  by  questioning  her  class  of 
boys,  deduced  this:  “Repentance  is  to  be  sorry  for  sin 
and  not  do  it  again.” 

In  “The  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds”  by  the  sisters  Ann 
and  Jane  Taylor  (1782-1886),  occurs  this  definition  re¬ 
markable  for  its  simplicity  and  sufficiency : 

“Repentance  is  to  leave 

The  sins  we  loved  before, 

And  show  that  we  in  earnest  grieve 
By  doing  so  no  more.” 

2.  Forgiveness  of  others. 

In  the  Lord’s  prayer  Christ  teaches  this  petition :  “And 
forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors”  (Matt. 
6:12),  and  he  adds:  “For  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their 
trespasses  neither  will  your  father  forgive  your  tres¬ 
passes”  (Matt.  6:15).  Several  months  later,  instruct¬ 
ing  his  disciples  in  regard  to  prayer,  he  says :  “When  ye 
stand  praying,  forgive,  if  ye  have  aught  against  any,  that 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  may  forgive  your  tres¬ 
passes.  But  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  will  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  forgive  your  trespasses”  (Mk.  11: 
25.26). 

Utter  forgiveness,  therefore,  of  any  and  all  who  have 
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sinned  against  us  is  another  condition,  on  the  human  side, 
of  receiving  divine  forgiveness. 

But  are  there  no  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  other 
in  order  to  forgive  him? 

If  the  answer  be  either  yes  or  no,  it  will  tell  only  part 
of  the  truth;  so,  that  we  may  have  the  whole  truth,  let 
it  be  both  yes  and  no.  Forgiveness  is  an  act  in  which 
an  offender  is  pardoned  and  he  is  considered  and  treated 
as  not  guilty.  But  this  act  is  the  concomitant  of,  and  is 
produced  by,  a  feeling,  sentiment,  principle,  spirit,  back 
of  the  act.  We  should,  then,  distinguish  between  the  for¬ 
giving  act  and  the  forgiving  spirit,  or,  to  put  it  in  other 
terms,  between  forgiveness  outwardly  declared  and  for¬ 
giveness  inwardly  cherished. 

Jesus  says,  “If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke 
him,  and  if  he  repent,  forgive  him”  (Lk.  17:3),  and  this 
forgiving  act  must  be  exercised,  if  need  be,  not  only  seven 
times,  but  must  extend  into  “seventy  times  seven”  (Matt. 
18:22)  ;  i.  e.,  to  say,  the  exercise  of  the  forgiving  spirit 
is  to  be  unlimited  so  long  as  the  condition  of  the  repent¬ 
ance  on  which  it  is  based  is  fulfilled. 

But  if  the  other  does  not  repent?  Says  one:  “To  for¬ 
give  a  knowingly  wicked  act  without  repentance  would 
be  to  encourage  wrong  doing,  to  confirm  the  trespasser 
in  the  fault  and  in  the  purpose  to  repeat  it,  which  would 
work  deep  and  lasting  injury  to  him.  It  is  therefore  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  Christian  has  a  right  to  forgive  a  trespass¬ 
ing  brother  unless  he  repents.  Christ  declares  the  object 
of  exacting  repentance,  and  of  laboring  to  produce  it,  to 
be  the  reformation  of  the  offender :  Tf  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother’ ;  not  merely  gained  him  as 
a  friend,  but  saved  him  by  turning  him  from  the  error 
of  his  way.” 

Though  the  forgiving  act  be  not  exercised,  there  must 
nevertheless  be  back  in  the  heart  the  forgiving  spirit,  for 
Christ  says,  “If  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every 
one  his  brother  their  trespasses”  (Matt.  18:35) ,  you  shall 
not  be  forgiven.  There  must,  consequently,  be  inward 
forgiveness  even  though  there  be  inhibited  its  exercise 
outward  in  declared  pardon.  So,  here  is  the  answer  to 
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the  question:  Yes,  there  must  be  the  forgiving  act  if  the 
offender  repent,  and  No  if  he  does  not  repent;  but  there 
must  be  the  inward  forgiving  spirit  whether  he  repent 
or  not. 

A  spiritual  adviser  is  said  to  have  insisted  that  a  man, 
preparing  for  imminent  death,  must  forgive  his  enemy 
on  whom  he  had  vowed  vengeance.  The  enemy  was 
brought  to  his  bedside  and  the  sick  man  expressed  to  him 
forgiveness,  but  he  added,  “Mind  you,  all  this  goes  for 
nothing  if  I  get  well” !  That,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  like  the 
forgiveness  of  a  great  many  people ;  which  is  no  forgive¬ 
ness  at  all. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  that  while  our  forgiveness  pardons 
another’s  wrong,  it  does  not  endorse  his  character  or  his 
conduct.  It  is  not,  after  all,  so  much  a  clearance  of  him 
as  it  is  a  clearance  of  ourselves.  He  has  done  wrong,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  conditions  of  forgiveness  fulfilled  by  him, 
the  duty  of  forgiveness  becomes  ours ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  state  in  which  our  forgiveness — whether  of  act  out¬ 
wardly  or  of  spirit  inwardly — leaves  him,  our  discharging 
the  duty,  most  of  all  puts  ourselves  right  with  God,  and 
so  opens  the  otherwise  obstructed  way  by  which  we  obtain 
forgiveness  from  Him. 

He  who  cannot  or  does  not  forgive  others,  breaks  down 
the  bridge  over  which  he  himself  must  pass,  for  everyone 
has  need  to  be  forgiven. 

3.  Confession. 

An  initial  and  prerequisite  thing  in  approach  to  God 
by  the  sinner,  between  which  two  sin  intervenes,  is  con¬ 
fession.  It  is  the  vital  link  between  the  soul  and  God. 

When  John  began  his  ministry  in  the  wilderness,  “there 
went  out  to  him  all  the  land  of  Judea  confessing  their  sins” 
(Mk.  1:5).  These  are  the  ones  to  whom  he  could  offer, 
and  did  offer,  remission.  Says  David,  “I  acknowledged 
my  sin  unto  Thee,  and  mine  iniquity  have  I  not  hid.  I 
said,  I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord,  and 
thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin”  (Ps.  32:5).  “He 
that  covereth  his  sin  shall  hot  prosper;  but  whoso  con- 
fesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  have  mercy”  (Prov. 
28:13).  “If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
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to  forgive  us  our  sins”  (1  John  1 :9).  Confession  is,  so  to 
speak,  an  instinct  of  the  heart.  Unconfessed  sin  bars  the 
way  of  approach  to  God,  confession  opens  it. 

The  needfulness  of  confession  to  God  of  sin  en  bloc  and 
in  particular  is  plain  enough;  but  how  about  confession 
to  others? 

Perhaps  there  is  no  matter  in  practical  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  that  has  brought  keener  pain  to  sensitive-con- 
scienced  souls  than  that  of  confession  of  sin  to  those 
against  whom  we  may  have  sinned.  And  who  is  there 
that  does  not  desire  to  have  this  question  satisfactorily 
treated,  and,  if  possible,  settled? 

Realizing  the  importance,  the  difficulty,  and  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  the  author,  instead  of  de¬ 
pending  upon  his  own  thought,  is  glad  to  avail  himself, 
not  only  as  to  substance  but  much  as  to  form,  of  edi¬ 
torial  matter  in  the  Christian  Herald  and  the  Sunday 
School  Times,  which  gratefully  he  does  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  editors  of  both  journals. 

‘Charles  E.  Hurlburt,  Director  of  the  African  Inland 
Mission,  said  at  the  Victorious  Life  Conference  at  Prince¬ 
ton  :  “Confession  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  The  consecrated 
Bible  student  and  teacher.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  is  quoted 
as  having  said  on  this  subject  of  confession:  “God  does 
not  want  us  to  wash  our  dirty  linen  in  public.”  Neither 
Mr.  Hurlburt  nor  Dr.  Pierson  were  speaking  of  confess¬ 
ing  our  sins  to  God ;  this  is  an  imperative  obligation  and 
a  sacred  privilege.  They  were  speaking  of  making  con¬ 
fessions  to  others  for  the  sake  of  confessing,  an  imaginary 
duty  which  has  indeed  tormented  some  earnest,  sincere 
Christians,  and  which  Satan  can  bring  before  us  in  his 
effort  to  drive  us  beyond  God’s  will.’ 

‘Confession  of  sin  (in  the  manner  urged  in  James,  v.  16, 
“Confess  therefore  your  faults*  one  to  another,  and  pray 
one  for  another  that  ye  may  be  healed”)  is  often  a  source 
of  cruel  torture  to  sensitive  souls.  It  should  be  very 
clearly  understood  that  if  we  have  wronged  any  one  in 

*The  Greek  word  rendered  “faults,”  paraptoma,  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  23  times,  and  is  translated  by  the  word  fall  (2) 
fault  (2),  offence  (7),  trespass  (9),  and  sin,  Eph.  i.7,  ii.5,  Col.  ii.l3. 
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thought,  word,  or  deed,  it  is  our  duty  to  confess  it  to  that 
person;  but  a  wrong  which  may  be  so  far  back  in  the 
past  that  it  can  justly  be  said  to  affect  no  one  but  God 
and  ourselves,  and  which  a  quickened  conscience  is  in¬ 
sistently  bringing  before  us,  needs  to  be  confessed  only 
to  God.’  ‘The  entire  passage  in  James  is  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  bodily  healing,  and  with  the  calling  in  of  elders 
of  the  church  for  special  prayer  for  such  healing  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  If  the  sick  one  has  committed  sins, 
we  are  told,  in  connection  with  this  special  ordinance  of 
prayer  and  healing,  that  he  will  be  forgiven  those  sins; 
and  obviously  such  sins  are  to  be  confessed  at  such  a 
time.  But  the  passage  is  not  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
confession  in  general.’ 

‘There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  that  tells  the  Christian 
to  make  public  confession  of  his  sins,  or  to  confess  his 
sins  to  any' human  being,  merely  in  order  that  “justice” 
may  be  satisfied  and  the  sin  be  made  known  to  another. 
The  Christian  is  always  to  confess  his  sins  to  God,  against 
whom  every  sin  is  directed;  and  if  we  thus  “confess  our 
sins  he  [Jesus]  is  faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness” 
(1  John  1:9).  When  confession  to  God  has  been  made, 
then  confession  of  that  sin  need  not  be  made  to  any  hu¬ 
man  being  unless  some  one  has  been  defrauded  or  in¬ 
jured  by  our  sin  and  our  confession  to  that  one  will  help 
to  undo  the  injury  or  make  good  the  loss.’  ‘This  is  a 
reasonable  principle:  confess  a  sin  to  any  one  who  will 
be  injured,  defrauded,  or  wronged  in  some  way  if  that 
confession  is  withheld.  But  unless  actual  injury  or  in¬ 
justice  will  be  done  by  withholding  confession,  there  is 
no  sound  reason  for  believing  that  the  confession  is  neces¬ 
sarily  required  by,  or  pleasing  to  God.’ 

‘Confession  merely  in  order  to  let  others  know  of  our 
sin,  when  their  knowing  it  will  do  neither  them  nor  any 
one  else  any  good,  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  is  unscrip- 
tural.  No  Christian  should  ever  be  required  to  confess 
sin  simply  to  humiliate  him.’  ‘There  is  no  spiritual  value 
in  voluntary  self-mortification.  When  our  sins  find  us 
out  and  put  us  to  public  shame,  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
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plain,  and  should  bear  it  meekly;  but  self-exposure  is  no 
duty,  and  we  should  accept  it  as  a  merciful  dispensation 
when  we  are  saved  from  open  humiliation,  and  all  the 
more  when  our  exposure  would  involve  others.  It  is  a 
sacred  duty  to  shield  those  who  love  us  from  shame  on 
our  account.’ 

‘When  one  has  sinned  and  has  repented  of  his  sin, 
has  confessed  it  to  God,  has  been  forgiven  through  the 
redemption  and  advocacy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  has 
repaired  the  injury  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  or  is  going 
on  to  repair  it  as  rapidly  as  he  can,  let  him  drop  the 
whole  matter  of  confessing  to  anybody  else  unless  further 
confession  is  necessary  to  save  some  one  from  injury  or 
loss.  God  wants  us  to  forget  all  about  any  further  con¬ 
fession  and  leave  the  matter  wholly  with  the  forgiving 
and  restoring  love  of  God.  The  devil  loves  to  torture  sin¬ 
cere  and  conscientious  Christians  with  the  devilishly  false 
idea  of  the  duty  of  confession  in  directions  where  God 
does  not  want  confession  made.’ 

Such,  then,  are  the  conditions,  on  the  human  side,  to  be 
fulfilled  in  order  to  God’s  forgiveness  of  our  sins:  re¬ 
pentance,  forgiveness  of  others,  confession. 

It  seems  fitting  to  have  at  just  this  point  a  word  in 
regard  to  the  Romish  doctrines  of  Confession  and  Abso¬ 
lution.  We  have  been  treading  on  holy  ground.  Into 
these  sacred  precincts  may  only  two  persons  come:  God 
and  the  individual  soul,  the  forgiving  God  and  the  re¬ 
pentant  sinner.  The  intrusion  of  a  third  party — most  of 
all  his  official  intrusion — is  a  sacrilege.  How  the  com¬ 
mon  text,  “Confess  your  faults  one.  to  another”  (Jas. 
5:16) — plainly  a  mutual  affair  between  Christians  gen¬ 
erally — can  be  twisted  and  tortured  into  a  law  for  compul¬ 
sory  priestly  auricular  confession,  passes  comprehension. 
Do  the  parties  in  the  confessional  habitually,  or  ever, 
change  places?  The  Romish  doctrine  of  Confession  is  ab¬ 
solutely  without  any  Scripture  warrant  whatsoever.  And 
“who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only?”  (Mk.  12:7).  This 
doctrine  of  priestly  Absolution  is  simply  blasphemous.  It 
is  most  noteworthy  that  in  the  founding  and  foundation 
of  the  Christian  Church,  no  human  minister  of  religion 
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is  ever  called  a  “priest.”  There  were  apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  teachers  (Eph.  4:11),  elders  (Acts  14:23); 
1  Tim.  5:17),  overseers  or  bishops,  deacons  (1  Tim.  3:1, 
10;  Phil.  1:1),  but  “priests”  never,  never!  St.  Peter  in¬ 
deed  speaks  of  “an  holy  priesthood,”  “a  chosen  genera¬ 
tion,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  peo¬ 
ple”  (1  Pet.  2:5,  9),  but  this  applies  to  all  believers  alike. 
Says  Hastings’  Bible  Dictionary:  “The  New  Testament 
never  describes  the  Christian  ministry  as  a  priesthood, 
or  the  individual  minister  as  a  priest,  except  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  applicable  to  all  be¬ 
lievers.”  To  import,  therefore,  the  term  priest  into  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  class  distinction,  is  entirely  un- 
scriptural  and  unwarrantable,  and  to  credit  any  man,  or 
any  set  of  men,  with  a  priestly  or  sacerdotal  function,  is 
to  dishonor  Jesus  Christ  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  and  to  rob  each  priest-believer  of  his  spiritual 
birthright.  For  a  “priest,”  a  man  that  doesn’t  exist,  to 
claim  to  do  a  work  impossible  for  a  man  to  do,  forgive 
sins — a  work  that  can  be  done  by  “God  only” — is  the  sub¬ 
lime  quintessence  of  fraud  and  false  pretense.  To  appeal 
to  Matthew  xvi.  19,  xviii.  18,  John  xx.  22,  23,  in  support 
of  the  doctrine,  fails,  for  there  the  reference  is  not  to 
absolution  judicial,  but  only  declarative,  and  a  matter  that 
belonged  to  the  apostles  only,  or  if  it  could  descend  from 
them  it  could  only  be  declarative,  humanly  certifying 
what  God  has  already  done. 

Limitations  of  God’s  Forgiveness? 

Are  there  reaches  to  which  God’s  forgiving  grace  does 
not  extend?  Is  its  scope  boundleses,  universal?  Or  is  it 
subject  to  limitations? 

Forgiveness  is  certainly  limited  by  what  is  called  the 
“unpardonable  sin,”  for  Jesus  says,  “I  say  unto  you, 
all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto 
men ;  but  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be 
forgiven  unto  men.  And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him;  but 
whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not 
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be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 
world  to  come”  (Matt.  12:31,  32).  But  is  this  all? 

Early  in  the  author’s  ministry  his  young  people,  in 
decorating  the  church  for  a  Harvest  Home  service,  sprung 
upon  the  arched  wall  back  of  the  pulpit,  in  white  im- 
mortellees  on  an  evergreen  background,  the  words,  “What¬ 
soever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap,”  from  the 
passage  in  Galatians  vi.  7,  8,  “Be  not  deceived:  God  is 
not  mocked,  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he 
also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.” 

Raised  into  capitals  in  the  minister’s  mind  was  this 
text  which  he  had  long  been  laboring  with,  not  able  to 
preach  upon  it  for  he  felt  he  could  not  master  it.  Here 
is  the  “reign  of  law,”  which  modem  science  has  made  so 
emphatic.  Everything  is  under  law,  from  the  molecule 
to  the  mountain,  from  the  unit  to  the  universe.  This  law 
of  sowing  and  reaping — inexorable — covers  not  only  the 
realm  of  the  material,  but  of  the  moral  and  the  spiritual 
as  well.  Nature  offers  no  forgiveness.  Providence  has 
no  forgiveness.  If  this  law  extends  to  moral  and  spiritual 
things,  forgiveness  is  ruled  out:  there  is  no  place  for  the 
exercise  of  mercy.  Such  was  the  difficulty. 

At  length  relief  came.  It  came  from  Psalm  xcix.  8, 
“Thou  answerdest  them,  O  Lord  our  God:  thou  wast  a 
God  that  forgavest  them,  though  thou  tookest  vengeance 
of  their  inventions.”  Here,  plainly,  is  such  a  thing  as 
pardon  with  punishment.  But  how  do  they  consist  to¬ 
gether? 

Reflection  will  make  it  appear  that  law  has  a  two-fold 
relation :  1.  To  God  as  enacted  on  his  personal  authority; 
and  2.  To  the  constitution  of  things,  into  which  it  enters 
as  a  constituent  factor.  God  can,  and  does,  forgive  trans¬ 
gression  of  law  as  relates  to  him  personally,  but  as  relates 
to  the  constitution  of  things,  there  is  no  forgiveness:  a 
man  must  reap  as  he  has  sown. 

Here  is  a  man,  suppose,  that  walks  off  an  open  un¬ 
bridged  way  while  drunk  and  breaks  his  arm,  and  the 
next  day  is  converted  and  becomes  a  Christian.  Does  his 
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conversion  mend  his  arm?  Repentance  for  infraction  of 
moral  law  against  drunkenness  brings  pardon,  but  it  does 
not  heal  arm-fracture  caused  by  transgression  of  gravita¬ 
tional  natural  law.  He  reaps  what  he  has  sown. 

Because  of  David’s  heinous  sin  recounted  in  2  Samuel 
xi.,  Nathan  the  prophet  said:  “The  sword  shall  never 
depart  from  thine  house”  (xii.  10),  and  it  never  did. 
So  far  as  the  monarch’s  sin  was  against  God’s  personally 
enacted  sixth  and  seventh  commandments,  it  was,  upon 
his  repentance  (see  Psalm  li.)  forgiven;  but  so  far  as  it 
was  against  the  social  constitution,  against  public  good 
order,  against  the  vivifying  forces  of  governmental  life, 
in  a  word  against  the  nature  of  things,  there  was  no  for¬ 
giveness.  He  had  to  suffer  for  his  wrong,  and  the  aveng¬ 
ing  sword  smote  its  way  through  the  rest  of  his  career, 
down  the  generations  of  his  descendants,  and  his  king¬ 
dom  is  still  a  lost  kingdom. 

Too  many  have  been  the  cases  of  good  Christian  breth¬ 
ren,  respected  and  loved,  of  great  influence  for  good  be¬ 
cause  of  what  they  were  and  for  what  they  did  as  reli¬ 
gious  workers,  who,  in  an  unwitting  moment,  in  some 
sudden  surprisal,  under  stress  of  some  overmastering 
temptation,  have  fallen.  They  have  humbled  themselves 
before  God,  received  his  forgiveness  and  recovered  their 
place  of  fellowship  with  him ;  but  their  crime  against  so¬ 
ciety,  against  the  church — was  that  forgiven?  Nay,  ver¬ 
ily.  In  the  loss  of  confidence  in  them,  in  the  disesteem  of 
those  who  loved  them,  in  their  loss  of  opportunity  and 
power  for  service,  and  in  other  ways,  they  have  reaped 
oh,  how  sadly,  what  they  sowed.  God  may,  does,  bless 
his  holy  name!  forgive  sins  against  himself  personally, 
but  as  respects  his  laws  which  work  in  the  constitution  of 
things,  be  not  deceived:  God  is  not  mocked,  for  what¬ 
soever  a  man  soweth  in  that  realm  shall  he  certainly 
reap. 

Not  simply  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  but  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  nations  are  multitudinous  illustrations  of  the  un¬ 
failing  certainty  of  this  law.  We  might  point  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  Egypt,  Rome,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  the  slave¬ 
holding  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  most  of  all  to 
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Germany,  not  to  mention  other  domains.  God  says  that 
they  ithat  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints  shall  have  blood 
to  drink  (Rev.  16:6).  The  needy  when  he  crieth,  the 
poor  that  have  no  helper  (Ps.  72:12),  shall  have  their 
avenger.  The  crime  sooner  or  later  brings  the  penalty, 
inexorably,  pitilessly,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  guilty  of  the  crime — often  does  not  touch  them  at 
all — but  comes  upon  the  governments  of  men  collected 
in  their  national  capacity. 

Whence  it  appears  that  there  are  limitations  to  God’s 
forgiveness, — limitations  that  perhaps  many  have  thought 
of  but  little  or  none  at  all.  Clearly,  the  mode  of  present¬ 
ing  the  gospel  that  is  becoming  quite  popular,  a  method 
which  some  one  has  vigorously  if  coarsely  characterized 
as  an  “indiscriminate  slobber  of  mercy,”  is  a  mistake. 
It  may  be  good  natured  and  “sweet”  and  all  of  that,  but 
so  far  as  it  has  been  presented  inconsistently  with  the  law 
of  sowing  and  reaping,  so  far  it  has  been  presented  falsely. 
Possibly,  in  the  light  of  these  considerations,  there  may 
be  need  of  modifying  current  views  of  the  scope  of  God’s 
forgiving  grace,  and  of  toning  up  our  Christian  think¬ 
ing. 

Forgiveness — Appropriation,  Assurance,  Enjoyment. 

Whatever  may  be  the  limitations,  there  is  enough  with¬ 
in  the  scope  in  which  forgiveness  ranges,  supremely  to 
engage  the  thought,  interest,  concern,  of  every  human 
being;  for  upon  the  fact  of  forgiveness  depend  present 
religious  enjoyment  and  eternal  weal. 

Says  Psalm  xxxii.  1,  “Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression 
is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered.”  The  Hebrew  word, 
ashore,  translated  “blessed,”  is  a  noun  found  only  in  the 
plural  construct,  where,  says  Gesenius,  “it  takes  the  na¬ 
ture  and  force  of  an  interjection;”  and  so  the  rendering 
may  well  be,  “O,  the  blessednesses  of  the  forgiven  one, 
whose  sin  is  covered.”  Blessednesses!  Love,  joy,  peace, 
long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem¬ 
perance  ! 

But  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  in  Christian  experi¬ 
ence  many  professed  believers  do  not  get  the  satisfactioi^ 
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the  enjoyment,  that  is  rightfully  theirs  simply  because 
they  do  not  appropriate  what  they  are  perfectly  entitled 
to.  Why  not  ? 

One  reason  is  a  lack  of  faith  which  may  be  attributed 
to  what  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  calls 
“an  evil  heart  of  unbelief”  (iii.  12),  which  too  often  re¬ 
mains  even  in  those  whom  he  is  addressing  as  “holy 
brethren”  (iii.  1).  Another  reason  is  because  so  many 
find  it  difficult,  such  is  their  sense  of  unworthiness,  to 
believe  what  seems  to  them  too  good  to  be  true.  Still 
another  is  because  of  the  feeling  in  the  natural  heart — 
which  furnishes  a  congruous  ground  for  the  unscriptural 
and  false  doctrine  of  penance — that  they  must  do  some¬ 
thing  to  merit  and  so  purchase  the  forgiveness  they  covet. 
President  James  McCosh  in  his  volume  of  “Gospel  Ser¬ 
mons,”  speaking  of  such,  says:  “They  have  sinned,  and 
so  they  acknowledge  that  they  need  forgiveness.  But 
they  will  repent  and  so  earn  it.  They  have  sinned,  but 
they  will  make  amends  by  their  future  conduct.  They 
will  pay  for  their  pardon,  and  thus  have  a  claim  upon 
it.  They  will  confess  their  transgressions  unto  the  Lord, 
and  thus  will  make  an  offended  God  propitious.  But  it  is 
not  thus  that  God  dispenses  pardon,  bartering  it  for 
something  given  or  done  by  us,  and  thus  allowing  us 
merit  and  a  sense  of  merit.  The  forgiveness  has  been 
earned,  has  been  bought  by  a  great  price  by  Christ’s  own 
blood,  but  it  cannot  be  purchased  by  any  works,  by  any 
sacrifices  of  ours.  It  is  presented  as  a  free  gift,  and  must 
be  so  accepted”  (p.  122). 

Says  Romans  iii.  22,  “The  righteousness  of  God  is  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  be¬ 
lieve.”  “Through  this  man” — Jesus — “is  preached  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justi¬ 
fied  from  all  things”  (Acts  13:38,  39).  “I  write  unto 
you,  little  children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you^ 
for  his  name’s  sake”  (1  John  2:13).  It  is  upon  all  them 
that  believe;  justified  from  all  things;  are  forgiven.  We 
are  pardoned,  not  because  we  feel  so  or  so,  not  because 
of  any  work  or  worthiness  of  ours,  but  because  of  accept¬ 
ing  what  Christ  has  done  for  and  proffers  to  us.  “Justi- 
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fied  ...  we  have,”  not  shall  have,  but  **have'’  (Rom.  5:1). 
Forgiven:  God  says  so;  we  have  his  immutable,  unshak¬ 
able,  unbreakable  word  for  it,  which  is  our  all-sufficient 
ground  of  assurance.  Assurance  is  simply  taking  God  at 
his  word.  Here  we  may  implicitly,  satisfiedly  rest.  “He 
that  believeth  not  God  hath  made  him  a  liar”  (1  John 
5:10). 

Says  Dr.  Ludlow,  in  his  “Captain  of  the  Janizaries,” 
“Beware  lest  you  carry  compunctions  for  the  past  after 
thou  hast  repented  and  prayed.  That  is  to  doubt  God’s 
grace.”  Said  Dr.  Watkinson  at  Winona,  “If  God  does 
not  remember  my  sins  any  more,  I  will  not  remember 
them  myself  against  myself.” 

A  station  agent  on  one  of  the  great  trunk  line  railroads 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  saw  a  man  walking  on  the 
tracks  carrying  a  huge  package  apparently  containing 
household  utensils  as  well  as  clothes.  He  seemed  tired, 
though  he  trudged  sturdily  on.  The  agent  stopped  him  and 
ordered  him  off  the  track,  telling  him  that  he  was  liable 
to  arrest  for  trespass,  besides  incurring  the  risk  of  being 
killed  by  a  train.  The  man,  who  was  a  Hungarian,  de¬ 
murred  and  produced  a  railroad  ticket  good  from  his 
starting  point  to  his  destination.  The  agent  looked  at 
him  in  amazement,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  walking 
when  he  might  ride.  The  Hungarian  replied  that  he 
thought  the  ticket  gave  him  only  the  privilege  of  walking 
over  the  road.  His  right  was  explained  to  him,  and  the 
tired  man  delightedly  boarded  the  first  train  that  stopped. 
Is  not  a  similar  mistake  often  made  by  Christians  who  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  their  privileges?  Forgiven,  “jus¬ 
tified  from  all  things”  (Acts  13:38,  39),  they  have  a 
“ticket”  that  entitles  them  to  transportation  over  the 
whole  trunk  line  of  pardon,  from  starting  point  to  finish, 
without  trudge,  burden  bearing,  or  care  on  their  part. 

A  Christian  man  had  revealed  to  him  certain  sins,  which 
he  confessed  definitely  and  in  detail,  and  was  about  to 
plead  for  forgiveness,  when  suddenly  he  realized  that  he 
should  now  thank  God  for  having  already  forgiven  them. 
He  simply  took  God  at  his  word. 

It  is  for  us  to  appropriate  what  God  has  provided  and 
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proffers ;  to  rest  in  the  assurance  that  he  has  done  what 
he  says  he  has  done ;  and  to  enjoy  all  the  blessedness  of  the 
forgiven  state.  ' 

Sin  is  the  most  awful  thing  in  God’s  universe;  pardon 
is  the  greatest  need  in  God’s  universe ;  forgiveness  is  the 
most  blessed  thing  in  his  universe. 


THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

CHARLES  H.  RICHARDS, 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  history  of  humanity  is  the  story  of  the  gradual 
emergence  of  spirit  into  self-consciousness,  freedom  and 
power.  In  the  earliest  human  life  the  soul  was  hardly 
more  than  a  dormant  germ  hidden  in  its  calyx  of  matter 
like  the  undeveloped  rose  slumbering  in  its  bud. 

It  was  only  little  by  little  that  man  waked  up  to  a  per¬ 
ception  of  himself  as  essentially  and  radically  different 
from  his  surroundings.  Like  an  earlier  Columbus  he  dis¬ 
covered  within  himself  a  new  continent  of  being  wholly 
unlike  the  outer  self  of  flesh  which  he  imagined  was  all 
there  was  of  him.  He  found  that  this  new  hemisphere  of 
rational  and  moral  life  matched  and  mated  the  old  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  physical  life,  was  joined  with  it  in  making  up 
the  rounded  whole  of  manhood,  yet  was  immeasurably 
superior  to  it. 

Having  thus  discovered  himself,  man  has  been  engaged 
through  the  centuries  in  coaxing  out  these  inner  facul¬ 
ties  which  alone  give  glory  and  promise  to  his  life,  and 
drilling  them  for  active  service.  This  process  of  drawing 
out  and  disciplining  the  spirit’s  powers  gives  the  clear 
perception,  the  trained  memory,  the  illuminated  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  trenchant  and  trustworthy  reason,  the  sturdy 
conscience,  which  give  nobility  and  strength  to  life.  It 
takes  education  to  produce  this  superb  result.  It  will  not 
come  spontaneously,  without  pupilage  of  some  sort,  either 
in  the  school  of  books  or  of  experience. 

Emerson  says  that  “in  the  snake  all  the  organs  are 
sheathed — no  hands,  no  feet,  no  fins,  no  wings.  In  bird 
and  beast  the  organs  are  released  and  begin  to  play.  In 
man  they  are  all  unbound,  and  full  of  joyful  action.  With 
this  unswaddling,  he  receives  the  absolute  illumination  we 
call  Reason,  and  thereby  true  liberty.’’  Yes,  but  while 
man  by  his  very  endowments  has  larger  powers  than  the 
creatures  that  crawl,  and  swim,  and  fly — yet  this  un- 
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swaddling  process  is  a  gradual  one,  as  far  as  his  spiritual 
powers  are  concerned.  He  gets  the  use  of  himself  by 
education,  as  these  inner  faculties  are  developed  and 
drilled  into  efficiency. 

The  Liberation  of  the  Spirit 

Thus  man  has  been  busy  through  the  ages  in  securing 
more  and  more  the  liberation  of  the  spirit,  from  the  fet¬ 
ters  of  the  flesh,  developing  its  latent  forces,  and  giving  it 
ascendancy  increasingly  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Had  it  not 
been  so,  what  would  man  have  been  but  an  organized  lump 
of  clay,  a  bundle  of  appetites  and  brute  forces?  But  he 
came  to  a  recognition  of  himself  as  a  soul,  refused  to  be, 
or  to  be  called,  a  worm  of  the  dust,  rose  up  to  free  his 
spirit  from  the  domination  of  the  flesh,  and  by  training 
and  discipline  gave  this  inner  spirit  mastery  over  his  own 
body,  over  the  powers  of  nature,  over  the  animal  creation. 

Every  one  has  to  secure  this  liberation  of  spirit  for  him¬ 
self  to  a  large  degree.  True,  a  good  heredity  gives  us  an 
immense  advantage  to  begin  with.  The  garnered  treasure 
of  the  ages  is  ours.  The  victories  of  the  spirit  won  by  a 
hundred  generations  before  us  have  lodged  their  riches 
in  our  natures.  Yet,  after  all,  we  cannot  secure  for  the 
spirit  its  full  development  and  mastery  except  by  strenu¬ 
ous  endeavor  on  our  own  part.  George  Eliot  said  that 
^‘each  of  us  is  only  an  omnibus,  carrying  down  the  lead¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  our  ancestors.”  True  enough  as 
far  as  our  native  gifts  are  concerned;  but  each  of  us  is 
a  living  will,  a  creative  force,  and  character  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  wrought  out  by  the  exercise  of  this  will. 

The  progress  of  humanity  has  been  along  this  line  of 
individual  endeavor  to  give  the  spirit  the  right  of  way. 
Civilization  is  but  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  material¬ 
izing  conditions.  Every  convenience  and  comfort  in  a 
modern  home  is  a  trophy  of  some  victory  of  mind  over 
matter.  Every  invention  which  simplifies  labor  or  multi¬ 
plies  power  is  a  land-  mark  of  the  advancing  dominion 
of  the  spirit.  When  the  first  man  was  placed  in  Para¬ 
dise  he  was  bidden  to  “subd  ue  the  earth.”  He  has  been 
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doing  it  more  and  more  as  the  ages  have  rolled  by,  mas¬ 
tering  its  laws,  conquering  its  forces,  compelling  its 
Titanic  energies  to  do  his  work.  And  today  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  human  spirit  over  the  physical  realm  is  mar¬ 
velous. 

Emerson  reminds  us  of  a  Scandinavian  legend,  showing 
that  trained  intelligence  and  its  inventions  make  even  a 
pigmy  mightier  than  a  Titan.  “The  daughter  of  a  giantess 
found  a  husbandman  plowing  in  the  field,  a  Lilliputian 
compared  with  herself.  She  ran  and  picked  him  up  with 
her  finger  and  thumb,  and  put  him  and  his  plow  and  his 
oxen  into  her  apron,  and  carried  them  to  her  mother,  and 
said,  ‘Mother,  what  sort  of  a  beetle  is  this  that  I  found 
wriggling  in  the  sand?’  But  the  mother  shuddered  with 
alarm,  and  said,  ‘Put  it  away,  child;  we  must  begone  out 
of  this  land,  for  these  people  will  dwell  in  it.’  ”  Her  intu¬ 
ition  was  right,  for  when  the  civilized  man  comes  in,  the 
savage  disappears. 

Some  Victories  of  the  Spirit. 

When  the  liberated  spirit,  with  its  subtle  mastery  of 
forces  and  laws,  gets  a  firm  foot-hold  in  life,  brute  force 
is  no  match  for  it,  but  must  either  submit  to  its  mastery 
or  vanish.  When  a  man  comes  along  who  can  lasso  the 
stars,  and  harness  them  to  his  chariot;  who  bottles  up 
the  lightning,  and  runs  his  car  by  caged  thunderbolts  in 
a  cylinder  under  the  seat ;  or  who  can  sit  in  his  New  York 
office  and  reach  his  arm  over  a  thousand  miles  of  space 
and  draw  a  picture  of  the  man  in  a  Chicago  office ;  we  see 
that  spirit,  rising  to  its  full  height,  finds  no  obstacles  it 
cannot  vanquish.  And  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  world 
of  the  future  belongs  to  heroes  of  the  spirit,  to  those  who 
develop  it  and  give  it  the  largest  possible  mastery. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  its  victories  were  so  daz¬ 
zling.  Here  is  a  man  who  proposes  to  make  nitric  acid 
from  the  air,  and  thereby  produce  quickly  and  cheaply  all 
the  nitrates  so  essential  in  many  lines  of  work.  There 
is  another  proposing  to  light  your  house  with  candles  of 
solid  alcohol.  Here  is  a  man  with  a  pailful  of  liquid  air, 
a  spoonful  of  which  he  pours  over  a  dish  of  strawberries. 
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which,  flung  through  the  room,  rattle  like  bullets  from  a 
Gatling  gun;  and  he  promises  that  its  evaporation  will 
drive  all  your  engines  with  a  mightier  energy  than  steam. 

The  triumph  of  spirit  in  one  direction  reinforces  the 
progress  of  spirit  in  another ;  for  while  we  are  talking  of  a 
World-Association  to  realize  the  golden  age  by  making  the 
dreams  of  universal  peace  practicable,  along  comes  Mr. 
Edison  with  the  startling  prophecy  that  within  a  few 
years  the  discoveries  in  electricity  will  make  war  so  ter¬ 
ribly  destructive,  that  for  two  nations  to  engage  in  it 
will  mean  mutual  annihilation.  Only  those  will  embark  in 
it  who  are  ready  for  national  suicide.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  indications  of  the  spiritual  progress  of  mankind  is 
the  plan  for  a  permanent  Arbitration  tribunal,  in  which 
international  disputes  will  be  settled  by  reason  and  law 
rather  than  by  cannon  and  dynaimite.  And  one  of  the  most 
telling  arguments  for  it  is  this  marvelous  control  which 
spirit  has  won  over  physical  forces.  The  thunderbolts  of 
Jove  are  no  longer  in  his  keeping ;  man  has  snatched  them 
for  his  own  uses,  and  can  make  awful  havoc  with  them  if 
he  chooses. 

But  it  is  not  this  power  over  physical  nature  which 
alone  gives  mastery  to  the  spirit.  The  soul  ought  to  have 
a  developed  vigor,  and  a  disciplined  skill,  and  a  consum¬ 
mate  self-control  in  every  line  of  action.  It  ought  to 
stand  in  such  royal  and  regnant  strength  of  reason,  of 
conscience,  of  sympathy,  of  well-rounded  character,  that 
all  men  would  do  homage  to  its  '  imperial  beauty  and 
acknowledge  its  power.  The  ideal  life  is  one  that  has  this 
masterful  control  of  all  material  resources,  which  we  have 
hinted  at,  but  has  vastly  more — a  symmetrical  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cultured  life,  intelligent,  sympathetic,  heroic,  noble, 
godlike.  A  glorious  manhood  or  an  ideal  womanhood 
means  more  than  mere  skill  or  force,  either  of  brain  or 
body ;  it  means  truth  and  love,  chivalry  and  fidelity,  a  char¬ 
acter  that  images  the  Divine  as  a  diamond  flashes  forth 
the  splendor  of  the  sun. 

In  this  inner  glory  the  spirit  of  man  is  gaining  age 
by  age.  We  may  assert  that  never  before  were  there  so 
many  splendid  men  and  women  as  today,  actuated  by  high 
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ideals,  inspired  with  noble  purposes,  making  life  glorious 
by  self-sacrificing  efforts  to  help  their  fellows,  and  striv¬ 
ing  to  illustrate  in  their  own  experience  the  Divine  plan 
for  life. 

Materiauzing  Forces. 

Yet  there  are  tremendous  materializing  influences  in 
our  day.  “The  flesh  warreth  against  the  spirit,”  as  much 
as  in  that  ancient  day  when  the  apostle  wrote  these  words. 
The  very  zeal  of  scientific  research,  while  it  develops  the 
spirit  by  exercise  on  one  side,  often  tends  to  benumb  and 
smother  it  on  the  other  side,  because  men  become  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  in  the  mere  physical  features  of  life. 

The  marvelous  improvements  and  inventions,  too,  have 
given  rise  to  an  enormous  material  prosperity,  dazzling 
the  imaginations  of  men  with  fortunes  such  as  Croesus 
never  dreamed  of,  and  making  them  mad  for  money. 
Luxury  and  pleasure,  show  and  style,  follow  naturally  in 
the  wake  of  such  material  prosperity,  and  in  the  whirl 
and  rush  of  the  scramble  for  wealth,  and  in  the  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  delight  in  the  mere  externals  of  life,  there  is 
great  danger  that  the  nobler  self,  the  real  man  or  woman, 
will  be  neglected,  degraded,  stifled.  The  glare  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  prosperity  has  often  the  effect  on  men  of  an  arc  light 
on  the  June  beetles,  which  in  wild  fascination  dash  at 
it  only  to  burn  to  death  in  its  fierce  glow.  The  tremendous 
growth  of  our  cities,  full  of  glittering  show  and  splendid 
pomp,  has  a  vast  materializing  influence  over  many. 
The  outside  of  life  is  everything  to  them.  There  must 
be  a  tremendous  fight  made  if  the  spirit  is  to  retain  its 
supremacy,  and  is  not  to  be  shunted  into  a  comer  by  the 
passion  for  money  and  pleasure. 

Perhaps  this  is  especially  true  in  America,  where  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  so  great,  and  conditions  of  life  are  trans¬ 
formed  as  by  magic  sometimes.  We  have  now,  since  the 
world-war,  a  new  America.  We  have  sprung  suddenly, 
and  surprisingly  to  ourselves,  to  the  very  forefront  of 
the  world’s  great  powers,  and  have  under  our  wing,  and 
practically  part  of  our  domain,  three  great  island  realms. 
We  may  hope  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  a  wonderful 
expansion  of  American  ideals,  of  America’s  free  schools^ 
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free  churches,  free  government  in  all  our  vast  domain, 
carrying  order,  intelligence,  blessing  to  all  the  people. 
But  a  first  result  has  undoubtedly  been  to  fill  the  minds  of 
many  with  bewildering  visions  of  material  prosperity  for 
our  country  and  themselves  by  reason  of  the  new  condi¬ 
tions.  It  has  increased  the  passion  for  mere  material 
gain,  and  the  smoke  of  our  cannon  has  obscured  some¬ 
what  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  higher  life. 

Yet  while  it  is  important  to  face  the  fact  of  these  mate¬ 
rializing  influences,  which  threaten  the  integrity  and  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  spirit,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  pessi¬ 
mistic.  Fight  against  these  tendencies  we  must,  but  we 
need  not  despair.  The  eternal  law  of  progress  which  we 
see  in  all  history  will  hold  true  here,  and  if  there  are 
occasional  eddies  where  the  water  seems  to  turn  and  flow 
backward  for  a  little,  yet  the  great  main  current  of  the 
stream  flows  steadily  onward. 

Spiritualizing  Forces. 

If  there  are  materializing  influences  in  our  life  that 
work  against  the  spirit,  there  are  also  great  spiritualiz¬ 
ing  forces  that  counterbalance  them.  There  are  mighty 
agencies  at  work  to  inspire  and  vitalize  the  spirit,  to  make 
it  clear-eyed  and  strong,  to  develop  it  into  that  imperial 
beauty  and  potency  that  will  give  it  continued  and  increas¬ 
ing  mastery  in  our  life.  These  spiritualizing  forces  are 
represented  by  several  classes  of  people,  to  whom  we  owe 
an  immense  debt  of  gratitude.  We  ought  to  increase  their 
power  by  making  larger  use  of  them,  and  by  cooperation 
with  them. 

There  are,  first,  the  Poets.  I  do  not  mean  the  rhyme¬ 
sters,  whose  “galloping  anapests”  or  dainty  dactyls  tickle 
the  fancy  for  a  leisure  moment,  and  are  then  forgotten. 
But  I  refer  to  the  masters  whose  consummate  art  of  musi¬ 
cal  rhythm  and  striking  phrase  is  used  for  expression  of 
the  deepest  truths  of  life.  The  poet  is  essentially  a  “seer," 
then  a  singer.  His  eyes  are  open  to  the  great  facts  and 
laws  of  that  eternal  realm  to  which  we  belong,  and  he 
gives  the  vivid  and  thrilling  picture  of  the  truth  he  sees. 
Hence  Browning  called  Keats  “God’s  glowworm.”  And 
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Tennyson  made  us  see  that  insight  is  the  special  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  true  singer: 

“The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above; 

Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love. 

He  saw  through  life  and  death,  through  good  and  ill; 

He  saw  through  his  own  soul; 

The  mystery  of  the  everlasting  Will, 

An  open  scroll 

Before  him  lay.  .  .  .” 

Wordsworth  says  when  he  first  thought  of  being  a  poet, 
he  looked  into  himself  to  see  if  he  was  fitted  for  the  work, 
and  seemed  to  find  “that  first  great  gift,  the  vital  soul.” 
Not  intellect,  heart,  imagination,  conscience  alone,  but  all 
combined,  and  all  alive,  and  working  togther  were  needed. 
It  enabled  him  to  pierce  to  the  very  heart  of  things,  to  get 
beyond  accidents  and  externals,  to  essentials.  He  saw 
and  seized  the  innermost  verity  which  escaped  the  eyes 
of  others.  It  is  because  they  are  seers  and  revealers  of 
truth,  the  deep  essential  truth  of  life,  that  the  poets  are 
great  benefactors  of  the  race.  For  truth  is  the  spirit’s 
food.  Nay,  more,  it  is  humanity’s  leaven,  the  secret  of 
its  progress. 

The  Artists,  also,  are  spiritualizing  forces,  whether  they 
work  upon  canvas,  or  in  the  speaking  marble  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  or  in  the  pillared  minster  of  the  architect,  or  in  the 
tones  which  the  musician  weaves  into  the  exquisite  har¬ 
monies  of  his  song  or  his  symphony.  It  is  an  egregious 
mistake  to  think  of  them  as  mere  entertainers,  as  though 
they  were  simply  to  please  the  fancy,  or  to  furnish  the 
frills  which  decorate  life.  That  were  a  very  belittling 
and  false  conception  of  the  artist’s  work.  Rather  is  an 
artist  God’s  mouthpiece  if  he  works  aright,  seizing  the 
language  of  beauty,  as  the  vehicle  through  which  he  may 
express  his  conception  of  truth  and  may  thus  stir  men  to 
noble  emotions.  Not  only  does  he  thus  educate  the  taste, 
develop  the  imagination,  refine  the  feelings  and  rouse  the 
aspirations  of  those  to  whom  his  work  appeals,  but  he 
brings  home  to  the  soul  many  a  truth  like  a  shaft  sped 
from  a  skilful  archer’s  bow. 
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Who  does  not  feel  that  the  Laocoon  tells  the  story  of 
the  fettering,  throttling,  crushing  power  of  evil  over  a 
man,  as  thrillingly  as  any  preacher’s  lips?  Who  does  not 
feel  before  the  Sistine  Madonna,  or  under  the  stately 
arches  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  that  the  silent  voices 
of  those  great  works  of  art  stir  him  to  noble  impulses 
and  purposes,  as  no  eloquence  of  orator  ever  did?  And 
the  musician’s  power  lies  not  in  the  witchery  of  melody 
nor  the  fanciful  conceits  he  may  produce,  but  in  his  ability 
to  interpret  nature  and  life  to  his  hearers,  and  to  arouse 
in  them  the  passion  of  noble  sentiments  and  the  purpose 
of  noble  deeds. 

We  welcome  the  Scientist  also,  among  the  potent  spirit¬ 
ualizing  forces.  For  while  they  deal  usually  with  matter 
and  its  laws  and  energies,  they  are  seekers  after  truth. 
To  know  the  truth  is  to  be  emancipated  from  fetters  that 
bind  the  soul.  To  be  sure,  some  scientists  become  so 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  things  material,  and  so  obsessed 
by  their  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  sense,  that  they  lose 
sight  of  those  realities  that  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
microscopes  and  test  tubes.  They  can  tell  us  all  about 
the  veil  that  hides  the  unseen  realm,  but  they  cannot  lift 
the  veil  to  disclose  the  august  facts  and  laws  of  spiritual 
existence  that  lie  behind  it.  It  might  seem  at  first  sight 
that  such  students  of  the  material  world  hindered  rather 
than  helped  the  spiritualizing  process  which  is  slowly 
lifting  humanity  up  to  its  best. 

On  the  contrary,  all  scientific  research  which  reveals 
more  clearly  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  outward  universe 
helps  to  liberate  the  soul  from  the  shackles  of  ignorance, 
and  equips  it  with  undreamed  of  power.  Peering  into 
the  constitution  of  matter,  it  discovers  new  elements  with 
potencies  hitherto  unguessed,  and  thus  enlarges  the  life  of 
man.  Bringing  under  its  searchlight  the  multitudinous 
features  of  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  it  astounds  us  by 
the  disclosures  of  the  beauty,  order  and  utility  every¬ 
where  found,  and  reveals  the  laws  which  govern  all 
changes  and  regulate  all  life.  Reaching  out  with  its  tele¬ 
scopes  toward  the  remotest  confines  of  the  universe,  it 
not  only  impresses  us  with  the  vastness  of  the  cosmos. 
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which  requires  millions  of  light-years  to  span  it,  but  it 
shows  it  to  be  all  one  harmonious  system,  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  and  forces  and  laws  in  every  star  and  sun  as  in 
our  own  planet.  To  grasp  these  truths  is  to  have  the  mind 
broadened,  and  the  soul  quickened  with  the  consciousness 
of  its  wonderful  opportunity  as  a  denizen  of  such  a  home, 
though  dwelling  in  this  distant  corner  of  it. 

Too  often  have  we  forgotten  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
man  in  the  laboratory  for  his  contribution  to  the  life  of 
the  spirit.  Copernicus,  solving  for  us  the  riddle  of  the 
heavens ;  Newton,  disclosing  that  universal  law  which  not 
only  gives  us  firm  footing  on  the  earth,  but  binds  the 
worlds  together;  Harvey,  tracing  in  the  human  body  the 
red  river  of  life;  Darwin,  laying  bare  to  astonished  eyes 
the  creative  process  by  which  Divine  power  through  age¬ 
long  steps  develops  the  highest  forms  of  life  from  the 
simplest  germ-cells;  Langley,  putting  us  on  the  track  of 
the  conquest  of  the  air  so  that  men  now  “mount  up  like 
eagles”  and  sail  through  the  skies  on  their  journeys ;  these, 
and  myriads  more,  have  made  science  a  great  spiritualiz¬ 
ing  force,  adding  much  to  the  vigor,  vitality  and  outreach 
of  the  mind  of  men. 

The  Philosophers  probe  still  more  deeply  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  existence,  and  so  have  their  own  peculiar  con¬ 
tribution  to  bring.  For  while  the  scientists  are  searching 
out  the  constituents  of  the  material  universe,  the  affinities 
and  combinations  and  mechanical  operations  and  chemi¬ 
cal  processes  and  biological  wonders  of  things  that  can  be 
seen  and  weighed  and  measured,  the  philosophers  are 
looking  deeper  for  ultimate  causes,  and  social  forces,  and 
the  laws  that  govern  the  sweep  and  trend  of  great  his¬ 
toric  events.  They  find  this  a  rational  universe,  planned 
with  consummate  wisdom.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  men¬ 
tality  in  every  part.  A  constructive  purpose  is  evident  in 
it.  The  push  of  a  mighty  purpose  is  seen  in  the  progress 
of  humanity,  which  is  forever  on  the  move,  but  always 
.forward  and  upward.  To  discover  the  scope  and  goal  of 
this  progress  and  the  laws  that  govern  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  philosopher.  • 

Not  only  does  he  seek  for  a  reasonable  interpretation 
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of  the  macrocosm,  but  he  inquires  into  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man  who  is  the  climax  and  crown  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  process.  There  is  something  about  him  which 
differentiates  him  from  other  products  of  the  creative 
power.  He  has  qualities  and  faculties  totally  unlike  any¬ 
thing  in  the  material  realm.  While  in  his  body  man 
belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom,  that  is  but  the  cradle  and 
vehicle  of  something  within  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 
He  is  a  spirit.  He  is  akin  to  that  mighty  and  mysterious 
pov/er  of  which  the  visible  universe  is  the  expression. 
His  real  self  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  miscroscope  and 
scalpel,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  chemical  or  physi¬ 
cal  processes.  The  laws  of  thought  are  totally  unlike  the 
laws  of  material  nature,  and  the  laws  that  govern  social 
changes  and  human  progress  belong  to  a  different  realm 
from  those  that  control  the  growth  of  trees  or  the  sweep 
of  the  stars. 

Into  this  vast  field  of  profound  inquiry  philosophers 
have  entered  with  keen  delight.  To  know  man  and  his 
innate  powers ;  to  discern  the  laws  of  his  growth  toward 
ideal  manhood ;  to  study  the  expanding  thought  of  the  ages 
and  the  accumulating  gains  of  civilization;  to  examine 
the  historic  steps  of  that  wonderful  advance  through 
countless  centuries  from  crudest  beginnings  to  the  social 
efficiency  and  achievements  of  today;  and  to  trace  the 
path  of  future  progress  till  man  shall  be  at  his  best  and 
the  social  organism  shall  be  as  harmonious  and  perfect 
as  can  be  conceived — all  this  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the 
philosophers. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  we  should  give  them  high 
rank  as  spiritualizing  forces  ?  They  have  given  the  world 
the  fruit  of  their  studies.  They  have  widened  thought, 
stimulated  hope,  and  given  new  vigor  to  the  life  of  the 
spirit  by  their  books.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Kant  and  Des 
Cartes,  Pascal  and  Bergson,  Bacon  and  Spencer,  William 
James  and  Josiah  Royce,  and  countless  other  workers  in 
this  field,  have  been  mighty  ministers  to  the  higher  life 
of  our  race. 

The  Authors,  editors  and  other  literary  craftsmen,  may 
also  claim  their  share  of  credit  in  this  great  work  of 
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spiritualizing  the  world.  For  while  much  of  the  output 
of  the  public  press  is  of  doubtful  value  or  worse,  a  vast 
amount  of  it  is  most  helpful.  These  writers  make  men 
think.  They  disseminate  and  popularize  the  conclusions 
of  the  great  scholars.  The  books  and  journals  which 
come  from  their  prolific  pens  are  the  leaves  of  that  tree 
which  is  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  They  spread 
information  and  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  world. 

The  great  libraries  of  the  world  are  huge  storage  bat¬ 
teries  of  intellectual  energy.  There  seems  only  inert 
matter  on  the  shelves,  incapable  of  producing  any  chemi¬ 
cal  or  biological  changes,  but  they  are  the  stored  up 
thoughts  of  a  multitude  of  minds,  and  the  electric  cur¬ 
rents  of  these  thoughts  flash  into  other  minds,  it  may  be 
centuries  later,  and  kindle  new  life  in  them. 

The  world  teems  with  the  contributions  of  writers  in 
magazines  and  papers,  some  of  which  scintillate  like  a 
short-lived  bonfire,  but  others  add  to  the  permanent  illumi¬ 
nation  of  our  life.  No  one  can  escape  the  tremendous 
influence  of  the  press.  Even  though  some  of  its  produc¬ 
tions  are  trivial  and  others  pernicious,  on  the  whole  it 
is  an  immense  benefit  to  humanity.  As  we  learn  to  avoid 
poisons  in  our  food,  and, , throwing  away  husks,  eat  only 
the  nourishing  fruit,  so  we  may  refuse  unworthy  litera¬ 
ture,  and  take  only  the  best.  This  has  tremendously 
promoted  the  better  life  of  humanity. 

We  must  also  add  the  Educators  to  the  list  of  the 
mighty  forces  which  release  and  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  soul.  Indeed  this  is  the  express  aim  of  the  teacher. 
He  is  to  impart  knowledge,  but  much  more,  he  is  to  show 
the  pupil  how  to  acquire  knowledge  for  himself,  and  how 
to  use  it  for  practical  ends.  He  is  to  train  him  to  observe, 
teach  him  how  to  reason,  how  to  follow  the  thread  of 
thought  to  its  just  conclusion.  His  aim  is  not  chiefly 
to  pour  knowledge  into  the  tiny  cup,  but  to  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  the  cup.  He  is  to  develop  and  discipline  the 
mind,  to  strengthen  by  exercise  the  intellectual  powers  till 
they  are  equal  to  all  the  emergencies  of  life.  Here  and 
there  may  still  be  found  a  teacher  who  is  content  merely 
to  cram  the  textbook  into  the  scholar,  but  he  is  behind 
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the  times.  The  modern  educator  takes  the  dull,  clumsy, 
befogged  mind  and  makes  it  clear,  alert,  nimble  in  its 
working.  He  draws  out  the  latent  powers,  and  drills 
them  into  right  habits  of  thought  and  action  that  the 
pupil  may  become  an  expert  thinker  and  may  apply  his 
well-drilled  faculties  to  the  practical  needs  of  life. 

This  is  preliminary  to  that  specialization  in  studies 
which  is  to  equip  the  pupil  for  his  particular  life-task. 
Before  mastering  the  technique  of  his  future  calling,  into 
which  many  a  youth  wishes  to  rush  without  delay,  he 
should  be  given  the  rudiments  of  that  all-round  culture 
which  will  lead  to  a  full-orbed  manhood.  He  should  have 
as  the  basis  and  background  of  a  well-rounded  life,  as 
Matthew'  Arnold  says,  a  knowledge  of  “the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world.”  No  educator  can  be 
content  to  turn  out  merely  an  expert  mechanic  or  engineer 
or  salesman.  He  wishes  also  to  develop  and  discipline  the 
inner  life  so  that,  enriched  by  some  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  of  history  and  psychology,  he  may 
enjoy  the  larger  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  some  resolute  spirits  have 
secured  this  result  by  self-education.  Without  the  aid 
of  teachers,  or  schools,  by  vigorous  self-training  they 
have  developed  a  strength  of  soul,  a  vigor  of  intellect, 
and  a  mastery  of  language  which  has  astonished  the 
world.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  remarkable  example  of 
this  self-schooling  into  power.  A  successful  Boston  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  last  century,  also  finding  himself  handicapped 
by  his  lack  of  education,  determined  to  acquire  by  him¬ 
self  the  equipment  he  needed.  Devoting  a  half  hour  each 
morning  and  each  evening  to  hard  study,  he  became  mas¬ 
ter  of  three  foreign  languages  (French,  Spanish  and 
Latin),  read  the  great  masters  of  English  literature,  be¬ 
came  proficient  in  economics,  and  went  thoroughly  into 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  His  writings  determined 
important  national  legislation  and  his  eminence  won  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  one  of  our  chief 
universities.  By  his  persistent  self-training  he  reached 
a  full-orbed  manhood. 

Unquestionably  the  Church  is  one  of  the  chief  spiritual- 
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izing  forces.  This  is  its  special  domain.  It  holds  fast  to 
the  conviction  that  God  is  a  spirit,  the  imminent,  indwell¬ 
ing  soul  of  the  universe.  It  recognizes  man  as  a  spirit, 
the  offspring  of  this  spiritual  being,  imaging  in  his  finite 
nature  the  qualities  that  shine  resplendent  in  the  Infinite. 
The  great  endeavor  of  the  church  is  to  bring  these  two 
into  happy  harmony  and  cooperation.  Whatever  may  be 
the  limitations  and  defects  of  the  church,  which  is  a  very 
human  institution,  it  has  had  a  tremendous  and  increas¬ 
ing  influence  upon  humanity  in  making  it  realize  its  kin¬ 
ship  to  God,  and  awakening  a  purpose  to  be  at  one  with 
him. 

This  has  made  it  the  great  character-making  institution. 
It  has  taught  the  truths  of  life,  and  persuaded  men  to 
abide  by  them.  It  has  won  the  hearts  of  men  by  its  min¬ 
istry  to  help  in  their  hours  of  sorrow  and  need,  and  drawn 
them  into  the  way  of  noble  living.  It  has  lifted  before 
their  eyes  the  ineffable  beauty  of  a  perfect  life  as  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  Nazarene,  and  sought  to  mould  them  into  his 
likeness.  It  has  not  always  succeeded,  but  under  its  guid¬ 
ance  millions  of  men  and  women  have  risen  up  into  lives 
radiant  with  purity,  unselfishness,  noble  service,  and  won¬ 
derful  self-sacrifice  for  others.  They  have  kept  the  ani¬ 
mal  down,  and  given  the  spirit  supremacy. 

A  great  Christian  in  the  first  century  who  said,  ‘T  keep 
my  body  under,”  declared  that  the  soul,  emancipated  from 
bondage  to  the  flesh,  gained  three  great  treasures ; — faith, 
hope  and  love.  Faith  means  vision ;  it  means  perception 
of  those  great  spiritual  realities  which  lie  beyond  the  ken 
of  sense.  It  opens  the  eyes  of  the  soul  to  perceive  the 
deepest  truths  of  life.  It  sees  God,  not  as  a  blind,  im¬ 
personal  force,  nor  a  heartless  King  or  Judge,  but  a  Father 
and  a  Friend,  loving  his  earthly  children  and  caring  for 
them  with  ceaseless  ministrations.  It  sees  the  way  of 
life,  along  which  one  may  travel  upward  toward  the 
heights  of  power  and  joy.  It  gives  glimpses  of  a  realm 
of  the  spirit  beyond  this  world,  bright  with  im¬ 
mortal  beauty.  Faith  kindles  hope.  This  vision  of  reali¬ 
ties  invisible  to  the  organs  of  sense  awakens  a  great  ex¬ 
pectancy.  It  transforms  timorous  doubt  and  bewildering 
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fear  into  courage  and  confidence.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
church  is  one  of  optimism.  Its  Master  was  an  optimist. 
He  knew  that  every  human  being  could  be  lifted  up  into 
glorious  life.  He  looked  forward  to  such  social  trans¬ 
formations  as  would  make  earth  like  heaven.  He  gave 
assurance  of  a  life  immortal,  radiant  with  peace  and  joy. 
If  the  church  did  nothing  more  than  thus  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  soul,  and  kindle  these  exultant  hopes,  it  would 
prove  itself  one  of  the  mightiest  benefactors  of  our  race. 

But  faith  and  hope  must  be  crowned  by  love  if  life  is 
to  reach  its  best.  Love  is  the  innermost  splendor  of  the 
divine  being.  Love  transfigures  every  human  life  where 
it  is  the  ruling  quality,  and  gives  it  a  power  which  noth¬ 
ing  else  can  give.  It  is  the  giver  of  content.  They  make 
a  huge  mistake  who  imagine  that  a  selfish  life  will  yield 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  Selfishness  is  a  devil,  that  will 
poison  and  torment  its  possessor.  Give  it  full  swing  in  any 
community  and  it  will  create  hell.  The  spirit  of  the 
Golden  rule  alone  can  make  a  heaven  on  earth. 

Men  may  criticize  the  church  for  its  narrow  views,  its 
frigid  formality,  its  laggard  progress,  its  lethargic  indif¬ 
ference  to  many  social  needs.  These  are  faults  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  it  who  are  not  yet  fully  developed.  But  the 
institution  as  a  whole  has  kept  men  face  to  face  with  the 
most  august  facts  of  existence,  has  elevated  character  and 
bettered  conduct,  has  exalted  the  noblest  ideals,  and  has 
developed  in  men  faith,  hope  and  love.  Thus  it  has  liber¬ 
ated  the  soul  and  enlarged  its  powers  and  prepared  the 
way  for  its  unlimited  advance. 

To  these  great  spiritualizing  forces — the  poets  and 
artists,  the  scientists  and  philosophers,  the  authors  and 
educators,  and  the  church  with  its  varied  ministries — ■ 
we  might  doubtless  add  other  influences  working  in  the 
same  direction.  They  all  conspire  toward  the  same  end, 
to  enlarge  and  empower  the  inner  man,  making  it  vic¬ 
torious  over  the  outer  man.  To  make  the  intellect  keener, 
the  thought  broader  and  clearer,  the  conscience  more  sen¬ 
sitive  and  true,  the  affections  more  pure  and  uplifting, 
the  will  more  steadfast  and  persistent,  the  whole  life 
more  jubilant  and  triumphant  over  the  forces  which  can 
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drag  it  down — this  is  the  result  toward  which  all  these 
forces  work.  They  are  to  give  the  soul  supremacy  over 
the  body.  They  tend  to  lift  life  above  the  world  of  chemi¬ 
cal  combinations  and  physical  forces  into  a  spiritual  realm 
of  possibilities  as  yet  undreamed  of. 

Tanner,  the  Afro-American  artist  of  Paris,  has  given 
in  his  remarkable  painting  of  “The  Annunciation”  a  sig¬ 
nificant  illustration  of  a  great  truth.  The  beautiful  young 
girl,  clad  in  peasant  garb,  starts  from  her  couch  which  is 
draped  with  rich  oriental  coverings.  Her  gaze  is  fixed, 
not  on  some  visible  herald  from  heaven,  but  on  something 
more  startling  and  mysterious.  A  great  shaft  of  resplend¬ 
ent  light  towers  like  a  pillar  of  gold  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
In  that  light  she  finds  the  message  that  forecasts  the  mar¬ 
velous  possibilities  of  her  future.  Is  there  not  here  a  hint 
regarding  the  future  of  humanity?  Neither  seer  nor 
sibyl  nor  angel  will  reveal  it  to  us.  But  if  we  fix  our  eyes 
upon  the  light  which  shines  with  increasing  lustre  from 
age  to  age  it  will  show  us  the  ascending  pathway  toward 
life’s  best.  Whatever  adds  to  knowledge  illumines  the 
soul.  Discovery,  invention,  achievement,  daily  experience 
are  stepping  stones  of  progress.  If  men  live  for  the 
spirit,  making  it  dominant  over  the  flesh,  they  tread  the 
upward  way.  If  they  crown  the  soul  as  sovereign  of  the 
nature,  giving  it  full  supremacy  in  the  life,  humanity  will 
march  toward  ideal  manhood  and  ideal  womanhood  and 
the  ideal  society. 


GOD  AND  PERSONALITY 

REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

IRVINE,  SCOTLAND 

An  able  and  scholarly  English  author,  Mr.  Clement 
Webb,  has,  in  a  recent  work — one  of  the  mixed  blessings 
which  the  Gifford  Lectures  have  so  often  proved  to  be — 
entitled  “God  and  Personality,”  laid  it  down,  as  his  cen¬ 
tral  insistence,  that  we  may  speak  of  “Personality  in 
God,”  but  not  of  “the  Personality  of  God.”  He  argues 
this  on  the  grounds  that  Church  creeds  and  formularies 
have  not  defined  God  so,  at  least  where  the  Trinitarian 
faith  has  been  held.  He  says  (p.  65) ,  “the  great  majority 
of  Christian  theologians  down  to  quite  modern  times  have 
not  affirmed  in  so  many  words  the  Personality  of  God.” 
He  adds  that  he  is  not  asserting  that  they  “have  not 
ascribed  to  God  attributes  which  it  may  be  plausibly 
argued  can  belong  only  to  persons.”  But  he  is  concerned 
“only  with  the  actual  ascription  of  Personality  itself  to 
God”  (p.  65). 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  entirely  reject  Mr.  Webb’s 
main  thesis,  for  I  hold  that  we  must,  and  should,  speak 
of  “the  personality  of  God.”  For  the  Christian  Church 
has  never  known  a  God  that  was  not  personal :  that  can¬ 
not  even  “plausibly”  be  argued.  One  would  need  to  be 
a  victim  of  the  merest  verbalism  before  one  could  arbi¬ 
trarily  shut  off  the  patent  evidence  of  personal  conception 
of  Deity — the  thing,  the  reality,  the  conception,  I  ‘mean, 
not  the  set  phrase — in  the  writings  of  the  theologians  and 
the  saints  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages.  To  their  reli¬ 
gious  consciousness  Mr.  Webb  does  serious  injustice,  when 
he  says  (p.  242)  that  “in  the  public  theologies  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  polities  of  mankind  we  have  the  best  expression 
of  the  normal  religious  experience  of  the  peoples  among 
whom  they  have  arisen.”  I  think  the  history  of  many  of 
the  “public  theologies”  and  “ecclesiastical  polities”  has 
been  such,  in  their  attendant  conditions  and  polemical 
strifes  and  passions,  that  this  value  claimed  for  them 
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must  be  greatly  modified,  when  placed  alongside  the  indi¬ 
vidual  testimonies  of  the  religious  consciousness.  This 
last  was  much  freer  of  extraneous  influences  and  foreign 
modes  of  thought,  than  were  the  “public  theologies”  and 
the  “ecclesiastical  polities.”  Mr.  Webb  is  really  begging 
the  whole  question  of  the  personality  of  God  by  his 
method;  for  he  gives  away  his  case  in  substance  when 
he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  “the  great  majority  of  Chris¬ 
tian  theologians”  have  ascribed  to  God  “attributes”  which 
“can  belong  only  to  persons”  (p.  65) ,  and  that  the  historic 
personality  of  Jesus — “a  real  historical  person” — has  been 
“worshipped  as  God”  (p.  81).  To  concern  oneself 
“only  with  the  modern  actual  ascription  of  Personality 
to  God”  is,  in  these  circumstances,  a  narrow  and  arbitrary 
procedure,  of  greatly  restricted  value,  scope,  and  interest. 

The  Christian  Church  in  general  has  in  all  ages  re¬ 
garded  God  as  a  Being,  not  an  abstraction;  as  the  self- 
existent  One,  not  the  totality  of  things;  as  a  Person,  not 
a  Spinozan  substance;  as  a  Thou,  not  an  it.  To  the  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness,  an  impersonal  God  were  none  at 
all.  What  need,  therefore,  was  there  for  Councils  and 
Formularies  to  define  God  as  personal?  Consciousness 
and  inward  experience  made  definition  unnecessary.  The 
Church,  says  an  American  theologian,  “has  never  in  one 
single  instance”  defined  spontaneously,  but  only  as 
“wrung”  from  her  by  serious  error.  And  when  the  Church 
did  define,  how  often  there  were  points  in  the  defining, 
which  many  of  the  most  orthodox  and  capable  theologians 
regarded  as  open  to  serious  criticism.  Thus  “public  the¬ 
ologies”  and  “ecclesiastical  polities”  have  by  no  means  had 
their  superiority  so  generally  admitted  by  the  most 
thoughtful  as  Mr.  Webb  supposes.  The  theologians  were 
often  averse  to  the  defining  process,  but  polemical  eccle¬ 
siastics  forced  their  hands.  Melanchthon,  e.  g.,  said  there 
was  “no  reason  why  we  should  greatly  devote  ourselves 
to  those  most  lofty  subjects,  the  doctrine  of  God,  of  the 
unity  of  God,  of  the  Trinity  of  God.”  That  attitude,  how¬ 
ever,  would  hold  only  of  needless  speculation.  It  should, 
then,  not  be  forgotten  how  many  things  have  never  been 
defined  by  Church  or  Council,  because  there  was  no  need 
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to  define  them.  Mozley,  for  example,  asked  whether  any 
Council  “has  yet  defined  that  God  is  good.”  While  such 
a  Council  was  pending,  would  it  have  been  unorthodox 
for  the  implicit  faith  of  saints  and  theologians  to  hold  that 
God  is  good  ?  Personality,  at  the  lowest,  is  the  quality  of 
being  a  person.  A  thing  ceases  to  be  what  it  is,  said 
Hegel,  when  it  loses  its  quality.  There  were  Neo-Platonic 
God-conceptions  in  which  God  was  denied  all  qualities. 
But  if  God  is  personal  Being,  stands  to  us  in  personal 
relations,  then  we  may,  and  should,  speak  of  “the  per¬ 
sonality  of  God.”  Not  to  do  so  would  be  to  impose  agnos¬ 
ticism,  and  induce  timidity  of  thought.  The  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  has  always  clearly — though  in  varying  degrees 
of  clearness — maintained  God  to  be  personal,  seeing  it 
cannot  form  the  faintest  possible  conception  of  a  non¬ 
personal  God. 

Comte  said  that  “man  at  first  knows  only  himself,  and 
applies  this  knowledge  as  a  formula  to  universal  nature.” 
Yet  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  personality  was  a  slow  de¬ 
velopment,  and  its  consciousness  of  itself  a  yet  slower  one. 
And  man’s  notion  of  personality  in  Deity  has  always  been 
colored  or  conditioned  by  the  conception  of  personality  in 
himself.  But  it  is  a  rather  delusive  notion,  for  all  that, 
to  think  that  early  religious  thought  was  incapable  of 
forming  distinctly  personal  conceptions,  despite  the  Pa¬ 
tristic  theory  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  impersonal. 
A  distinguished  French  scholar,  for  example,  in  speaking 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  says  he  sought  to  resolve  the 
Christological  question,  “1‘union  du  logos  personcl  et  de 
I’humanite  de  Jesus  qu’il  croit  personellc  aussi,”  and 
found  the  solution  in  a  moral  union.^  Mozley  says  such 
“personality  from  all  eternity,”  attributed  to  the  Logos, 
is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  “metaphor.”^ 

Let  me  here  recall  some  words  of  James:  “One  great 
splitting  of  the  whole  universe  into  two  halves  is  made 
by  each  of  us.  The  altogether  unique  kind  of  interest 
which  each  human  mind  feels  in  those  parts  of  creation 

(^Italics  mine.  P.  BatifTol,  Ancients  Litteratures  Chretiennes,  La 
Litterature  Grecque,  p.  298.) 

(^Theory  of  Development,  p.  185.) 
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which  it  can  call  Me  and  Mine  may  be  a  moral  riddle, 
but  it  is  a  fundamental  psychological  fact.”^  Something 
of  this  dividing  the  universe  into  two,  took  place  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  early  religious  thinkers :  over  against 
the  soul  was  set  the  Supreme  Creative  and  Personal  Being, 
as  a  Person,  a  Spirit,  an  Other-than-self,  and  these  were 
for  it  the  two  primary  personalities.  It  was  an  elemental 
“I”  and  “Thou”  relation,  the  consciousness  of  which  had 
no  need  to  wait  for  Councils  or  Formularies  to  define  the 
Deity  as  personal  and  spiritual. 

Mr.  Webb  seems  to  me  to  put  his  case  in  a  way  that  is 
undiscriminating  and  unfortunate.  When  he  speaks  of 
“Personality  in  God,”  what  he  means  is,  in  the  Godhead. 
In  the  Godhead,  God  is  conceived  as  He  is  in  His  own 
nature,  that  is,  from  within  and  for  Himself.  As  an  Eng-  / 
lish  theologian  has  said  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  God¬ 
head, — “They  are  revealed  as  really  three,  and  as  perform¬ 
ing  three  separate  types  of  action,  and  we  know  their  Per¬ 
sonality  through  the  separate  functions  which  they  per¬ 
form.”  But,  without  blurring  or  confusing  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  the  Persons,  the  unity  of  God  is  to  be  kept 
in  view,  and  “the  co-operation  of  the  whole  Trinity  of 
Persons  in  every  act  of  God.”  But  when  Mr.  Webb  speaks 
of  “the  Personality  of  God,”  it  is  God,  as  conceived  in 
His  relation  to  ourselves  and  to  the  universe,  that  is  meant. 
In  this  case,  God  is,  and  can  only  be,  conceived  as  per¬ 
sonal.  This,  I  contend,  the  theologians  and  the  saints  of 
all  ages  have  understood.  Often  enough,  however,  when 
religious  experience  has  been  none  too  vital  or  deep  in 
character,  expressions  have  been  used  of  Him  as  Creator 
or  Supreme  Being,  without  the  personal  conception  of 
Him  being  of  a  pronounced  type.  An  English  theologian, 
other  than  the  one  already  referred  to,  says  the  Trinity 
position  means  that  there  are  “three  in  Personality,  One 
in  Deity,”  but  this  does  not  deal  with  the  situation  ex¬ 
plicitly  enough.  Mr.  Webb  reasons  in  such  a  way  that  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  Deity,  with  Whom  we  have  to 
do,  might  not  be  fully  personal,  at  any  rate,  has  not  been 
defined  as  personal.  That  is  an  entirely  misleading  and 


(^Textbook  of  Psychology,  p.  174.) 
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impossible  impression.  The  Church  neither  knows,  nor 
can  know,  a  God  out  of  all  relations  to  us,  but  God,  known 
in  personal  relations,  can  only  be  a  personal  God.  Some 
thinkers  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  God  as  personal,  or  of  the 
personality  of  God,  because  they  wish  to  include  in  their 
conception  of  God  the  world,  as  coordinate  with  God,  as 
eternal,  and  as  God’s  “body.”  God  is  then  not  even  in¬ 
corporeal.  The  Church,  I  opine,  has  not  refrained  from 
defining  God  as  personal,  in  order  to  make  room  for  such 
ghastly  heterodoxy,  but  because  there  was  no  need  to 
define  what  was  never  in  dispute. 

It  may  not  advance  the  defining  of  personality  much 
to  say,  as  some  have  done,  that  Personality  is  spirit,  seeing 
it  will  be  said  there  is  no  objectivity  in  spirit,  but  at  least 
when  we  say  that  God  is  spirit,  we  clear  His  Personality 
of  all  association  with  anything  of  the  nature  of  cor¬ 
poreity.  And,  after  all,  is-  not  personality  for  us  the 
ground-form  of  spirit  as  such?  It  denotes  the  formal 
quality  of  spirit,  which  we  surely  do  not  take  to  mean 
emptiness,  but  rather  clearness,  fullness  and  intensity, 
of  consciousness-content.  At  any  rate,  however  slow  the 
churchly  thought  of  the  generations  may  have  been  to 
grasp  in  full  the  personality  of  God,  the  qualities  or  prop¬ 
erties  that  mark  Kim  out  as  personal,  must  have  existed, 
as  Rothe  said,  in  essential  objectivity  in  God,  and  did  not 
at  all  depend  for  their  existence  on  the  slow  activity  of 
the  distinguishing  human  intellect.  All  finite  spirits — 
which,  as  finite  centers  of  experience,  are  personalities — 
are  one  in  God’s  Spirit,  which  is  the  Absolute  Personality. 
There  is  nothing  quantitative  in  all  this;  until  we  have 
gotten  quite  clear  of  the  quantitative,  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  these  matters  at  all.  We  are  speaking  of  a  realm 
of  free  spirit,  not  of  mechanism.  As  surely  as  we  are 
spirits,  so  can  God  only  be  the  Highest  Spirit;  but  He  is 
Reason,  Will,  and  Love — constituting  Him  the  Absolute 
Personality.  Personality,  or  self-conscious  Spirit,  alone 
meets  the  spirit’s  demand  in  Deity ;  and  no  good  or  tenable 
reason  has  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Webb,  or  anybody  else, 
why  we  should  not  speak  of  the  personality  of  God.  The 
moral  and  spiritual  perfection  of  God,  as  the  Absolute 
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Personality,  are  such  that  no  conceptions  of  a  merely 
super-rational  Unity,  or  of  an  impersonal  Force  or  Law, 
or  of  any  imperfectly  personal  Deity,  will  meet  the  case. 

Purblind  indeed  the  early  Church  would  have  been,  had 
it  not  formed  the  conceptions  it  did  of  God  as  personal. 
Its  doctrine  of  the  Godhead — of  personality  in  God — it 
reached  in  trying  to  understand  the  Person  of  Christ — 
to  unfold  the  contents  of  His  consciousness ;  but  its  notion 
of  God  as  personal — its  conception  of  the  personality  of 
God — was  an  inheritance  received  long  before,  from  Juda¬ 
ism,  whose  teachings  lay  before  it.  “Properly  speaking,” 
said  Robertson  Smith,  “the  heathen  deities  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  character  in  the  sense  of  a  fixed  and  independent 
habit  of  will.”  “Not  so  Jehovah.  He  approved  Himself  a 
true  God  by  showing  throughout  the  history  of  Israel  that 
He  had  a  will  and  a  purpose  of  His  own — a  purpose  rising 
above  the  current  ideas  of  His  worshippers  and  a  will 
directed  with  steady  consistency  to  a  moral  aim.”  Hebra¬ 
ism,  in  fact,  centered  in  a  personal  God,  Who  had  created 
the  world,  and  ruled  over  it;  and  it  was  already  sug¬ 
gestive  of  personal  relation  that  He  had  said, — “I  the 
Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God.” 

They  had  before  them,  too,  the  consciousness  of  Jesus, 
which  was  never  sublated  in  impersonality,  but  always 
in  that  vaster  conception  of  personal  being  found  in  His 
consciousness  of  the  living  Father.  The  all-shadowing, 
all-comprehending  Personality  of  the  Father  is  what  is 
ever  most  deeply  present  to  His  unexampled  conscious¬ 
ness.  God  was  not  to  Him  the  Veiled  Being,  but  Being 
unveiled.  This  fact  was  His  “ultimate,”  and  not  any  pre¬ 
supposition  whatsoever.  And  if  we  hold  that  God  is  the 
source  of  our  personality,  how  can  we  deny  the  Personality 
of  God?  The  personality  of  God  had  been  most  clearly 
revealed  in  the  Incarnation,  which  just  meant  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God’s  personality  in  Christ. 

But  the  early  thinkers  found  proof  of  God’s  personality 
even  in  Nature.  Athanasius,  for  example,  in  his  “Oratio 
contra  Gentes”  found  that,  from  the  order,  regularity, 
and  harmony,  of  Nature,  “the  conception  is  forced  upon 
us  of  a  Lord  and  Master,”  “the  Supreme  Governor  and 
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Lord  of  all.”  In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  God’s  intimate 
personal  relations  to  man  are  expressly  set  out,  and  unique 
dignity  claimed  for  man  as  alone  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  Clement  so  far  discerns  the  relations  of  Divine  and 
human  personality  as  to  be  able  to  say,  “If  one  knows 
himself,  he  will  know  God.”  And  again,  “We  are  they 
who  bear  about  with  us,  in  this  living  and  moving  image 
of  our  human  nature,  the  likeness  of  God — a  likeness 
which  dwells  with  us,  takes  counsel  with  us,  associates 
with  us,  is  a  guest  with  us,  feels  for  us.” 

Semler  said  Tertullian  was  the  first  to  use  the  words 
persona  and  tnnitas  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead.  Ter¬ 
tullian  speaks  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  as  “being 
of  one  substance,  one  condition,  and  one  power,  because 
there  is  one  God  {quia  unus  Deus),  from  Whom  those 
degrees,  forms,  and  species,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  derived.”  Thus  he  maintained 
the  unity  of  God  against  Praxeas.  “The  orthodox,”  says 
Tertullian,  “never  speak  of  two  Gods  or  two  Lords,  though 
they  affirm  that  each  Person  in  the  Trinity  is  God  and 
Lord.”  “We  speak  only  of  one  God  and  one  Lord.”  Ter¬ 
tullian,  in  so  enforcing  the  unity  of  God — against  Marcion 
he  says,  Deus  si  non  unus  est,  non  est — is  enforcing  the 
conception  of  a  living  God,  One  Who  enters  into  personal 
relations  with  men.  What  is  meant  “by  God  being  One,” 
said  Mozley,  is  that  He  is  one  as  truly  as  “one  man,  for 
example,  is  one.”  But  I  think  those  older  theologians 
were  right  who  regard  it  as  specific  and  numerical,  since 
He  is  one  and  indivisable,  unique,  and  incomparable,  in 
the  transcendental  unity  of  His  nature.  Athanasius,  too, 
in  writing  “Against  the  Arians,”  says,  “We  assert  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  as  expressly  as  the  diversity  of  the 
Persons.”  But  he,  no  less  clearly  than  Clement,  Irenaeus, 
and  Augustine,  conceives  and  speaks  of  that  One  Divine 
Being,  whom  we  call  God,  as  sustaining  relations  to  men 
of  the  most  personal  kind.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that 
a  new  note  of  the  value  of  the  person — of  the  soul  as  of 
more  value  than  the  whole  world — was  the  distinctive  gift 
of  Christianity,  as  that  religion  of  superb  idealism,  which 
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came  to  create  in  human  personality  the  finest  and  most 
concentrated  power  the  world  had  seen. 

The  emphasis  of  Augustine  on  personal  relations  in  re¬ 
ligious  experience  is  too  well  known  to  require  setting 
forth.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  when  we  have  carried 
through  our  discussions  of  hypostasis  and  persona,  we 
find  that  a  significant  sense  of  the  personality  of  God  has 
been  at  least  implicitly  present  in  the  spiritual  concep¬ 
tions  of  a  communing  Augustine,  and  of  many  another 
who  said  with  him,  “Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and 
restless  is  our  heart  until  it  rests  in  Thee.”  Such  a 
“Thou”  represents,  I  think,  a  real,  personal  Deity,  and 
not  merely  a  “plausible”  One. 

In  another  work  of  his  own,  Mr.  Webb  says  that,  in 
respect  of  such  experiences,  “to  deny  the  personality  of 
God  is  to  make  religious  experience  illusory.”^  I  agree; 
but  maintain  that  that  is  precisely  what  he  has  been  doing 
in  his  later  work,  in  which  the  personality  of  God  is  in¬ 
consistently  and  persistently  banned.  What  is  here  needed 
is  a  clear  grasp  of  the  fact  that  those  who  speak  of  the 
personality  of  God  are  speaking  of  an  Absolute  and  In¬ 
finite  Personality,  stripped  of  all  the  accidents  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  human  personality.  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that 
a  qualitative  Absolute  and  an  intensive  Infinite  is  what 
is  meant  by  those  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Absolute  Per¬ 
sonality,  have  escaped  enslavement  to  the  quantitative. 
However  little  it  may  be  understood  by  many  philosophers, 
personality  suggests  infinitude  of  being  or  life,  as  nothing 
else  does. 

But  to  resume.  John  Damascene,  last  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  wrote  that  “in 
all  respects  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
One,  except  in  their  respective  properties  of  being  un¬ 
begotten,  begotten,  and  proceeding.”  Not  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  century  did  Scotus  Erigena  arise  to  make  the  strange 
contention  that  God  did  not  even  know  Himself,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  known  by  us.  The  three  Divine 
Persons,  being  one  substance,  are  not  separable,  as  three 
human  persons  are.  They  form  one  God.  But  the  One 

(^Problems  in  the  Relations  of  God  and  Man,  p.  252.) 
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God  was  not  conceived  as  anything  but  personal.  Theo¬ 
logical  sanction  for  predicating  personality  of  God  was 
found  in  the  ancient  formula  that  God  created  man  in 
His  own  image,  and  after  His  own  likeness.  Said  Gregory 
Nazianzen:  “No  man  knows,  or  will  ever  know,  what 
God  is  in  His  own  essence  and  nature;  but  to  my  think¬ 
ing  we  shall  know  what  is  like  to  God  in  ourselves;  our 
mind  and  reason  will  be  united  with  Him  Whose  likeness 
we  are,  and  the  image  of  God  will  be  raised  into  the 
presence  of  the  Original,  with  Whose  desire  our  soul  is 
touched,  and  then  we  shall  know,  even  as  we  are  known.” 
So,  too,  with  even  more  explicit  bearing  on  personality, 
St.  Bernard  says :  “That  blessed  and  eternal  Trinity,  the 
One  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  Supreme 
Power,  Wisdom  and  Benignity,  created  to  His  own  image 
and  likeness  a  certain  trinity  in  the  rational  soul,  which 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Supreme  Trinity.  This  re¬ 
semblance  consists  in  the  memory,  understanding,  and 
will.”  This  Divine  image  or  resemblance,  being  so  essen¬ 
tially  personal,  reflected  for  them  the  personality  of  the 
Divine  Being.  So  that  with  MorelP  we  may  ask,  “With 
the  image  of  God  before  us,  who  can  doubt  of  the  Divine 
type?”  So  real  to  these  men  was  this  image  of  God  in 
man  that  St.  Bernard  daringly  says:  “The  image  of 
God  in  man  cannot  be  destroyed,  even  in  hell.  It  can  burn, 
but  cannot  be  consumed:  it  may  be  tormented,  but  can¬ 
not  be  extirpated.”  No  wonder  Ruysbroeck,  of  the  14th 
century,  should  have  said  that  “by  His  own  image  God 
has  made  His  creatures  like  unto  Himself  in  their  nature, 
and  in  those  who  have  turned  to  Him,  He  has  made  the 
likeness  even  greater.”  This  excellency  of  human  nature 
was  explicitly  brought  out  by  Calvin — “Imago  Dei  integra 
naturae  humanae  pnestantia.'*  Man’s  likeness  to  God 
consisted  in  his  self-consciousness  and  freedom,  as  a  ra¬ 
tional  and  moral  personality,  formed  for  fellowship  with 
God.  And  merely  because  our  modern  notions  of  “per¬ 
sonality,”  and  our  set  plirases  about  “the  personality  of 
God,”  had  not  yet  arisen,  we  are  to  deny  to  these  men 
any  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  realities  which  these 


(®See  his  History  of  Philosophy.) 
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terms  represent!  It  seems  to  me  more  “plausible”  than 
just  or  profound,  to  do  so.  If  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,  so  did  the  personal  conception  of 
God  prove  as  comforting,  real,  and  efficacious,  to  great 
and  saintly  spirits  of  the  past  ages,  to  whom  our  modern 
connotations  of  these  terms  were  unknown,  as  it  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  to  us.  Everywhere  their  God  is  a  living  “Thou,” 
a  vivid  personal  conception. 

The  “Proslogium”  of  Anselm  is  an  excellent  example 
(c.  5,  and  c  22,  for  instance).  Aquinas,  too,  said  “Per¬ 
son”  is  fittingly  applied  to  God,”  but  in  “a  more  excellent 
way”  than  to  creatures.  He  rejects  with  emphasis  the 
idea  that  the  term  Person  should  not  be  applied  to  God 
merely  because  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
thinks  the  term  “person”  is  one  which  “pre-eminently 
belongs  to  God.”'*  This  in  virtue  of  the  dignity  of  His 
Divine  nature. 

Mr.  Webb  forgets  that  another  doctrine,  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God,  suffered  eclipse  for  ages  before  Calvin,  who 
set  it  out  more  fully  and  seriously  than  is  usually  real¬ 
ized,  and  yet,  after  his  doing  so,  the  conception  of  bare 
sovereign  will  was  allowed  to  take  overshadowing  place 
down  to  the  last  century.  But  would  it  have  been  un¬ 
orthodox  to  cherish  the  Fatherhood  of  God  while  “public 
theologies”  were  neglecting  it?  I  need  hardly  say  that, 
in  claiming  to  do  some  justice  to  the  past,  no  one  appre¬ 
ciates  more  fully  than  I  do  the  heightened  modern  con¬ 
ceptions  of  personality,  alike  in  God  and  in  man.  For 
these,  I  think,  we  are  largely  indebted  to  certain  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  past,  such  as  Descartes,  Locke,  Reid,  Leibnitz, 
and  Lessing,  although  some  of  them,  Locke  in  particular, 
are  very  open  to  criticism  on  the  subject.  But  the  men 
who  in  modern  times  have  done  most  for  the  subject  are 
the  band  of  distinguished  thinkers  who,  in  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century,  formed  the  Speculative  School  of  The¬ 
ology  in  Germany,  otherwise  known  as  the  Theistic  School. 
So  far  as  his  book  is  concerned,  Mr.  Webb  appears  never 
to  have  heard  of  them.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  them  here, 
having  devoted  a  recent  work  to  them.^  Following  them, 

(cSumma  TheoL,  Vol.  I,  qu.  XXIX,  Art.  3.) 

("Seven  Theistic  Philosophers,  Blackwood,  1920.) 
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and  deriving  largely  from  them,  especially  from  Weisse, 
is  Lotze,  who  stood  for  the  Personality  of  God,  but  did 
somewhat  scant  justice  to  personality  in  man.  Martineau 
held  personality  “not  the  largest,”  but  “the  highest  fact 
in  the  known  cosmos.” 

Although  I  reject  the  philosophy  of  William  James,  yet 
I  welcome  his  claim  for  personality  as  “the  only  complete 
category  of  our  thinking.”  In  his  ** Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience,**  he  called  it  “the  one  fundamental  fact,”  and 
in  his  ^‘Principles  of  Psychology**  said  that  we  “know” 
its  meaning  “so  long  as  no  one  asks  us  to  define  it,”  add¬ 
ing  that  “to  give  an  accurate  account  of  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  philosophic  tasks.”  The  strange  thing  is  that, 
with  all  this,  James  did  so  unsatisfactorily  by  the  self. 
It  is  indeed  strange  that  so  many  philosophers  should  so 
inadequately  realize  that,  in  the  philosophy  of  personality, 
the  personality  of  God  and  the  personality  of  man  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  In  some  cases  the  sense  of  per¬ 
sonality  is  very  weak  in  both  respects ;  in  other  instances, 
the  sense  of  personality  in  man  has  been  vindicated,  but 
the  sense  of  personality  in  God  has  been  lamentably  feeble. 
Our  grasp  of  the  personality  of  God  should  be  such  as  to 
quicken  spiritual  energy  and  ethical  vitality  in  us:  our 
personal  relation  to  God  as  the  Ultimate  Reality  should  be 
complete,  determinative,  ethically  and  spiritually  strong. 
Our  sense  of  the  one  side  of  the  truth  should  strengthen 
and  reenforce  the  other.  For  the  reciprocity  between 
them  is  real,  strong,  undoubted.  The  free  personality  of 
man  is  no  great,  inspiring,  and  satisfying  fact,  save  as 
it  is  grounded  in  the  freedom  of  the  Absolute  Personality. 
“God  is  a  Spirit”  (and  a  Person)  ;  “and  they  that  worship 
Him”  (Who  is  not  merely  a  Person,  but  an  Infinite  Spir¬ 
itual  Life)  “must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  “God 
is  Love,  and  he  that  abideth  in  love  abidethjn  God”  (Who 
is  unchangeably  ethical)  “and  God  in  him.”  In  such  love, 
reason  and  self-consciousness  reach  their  height  and  cli¬ 
max,  and  in  the  conception  of  such  love  in  God,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Infinite  Personality  becomes  for  us  real,  vital, 
glowing. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  THEOLOGY,  ITS  HISTORICAL 

PLACE 

REVEREND  HENRY  A.  STIMSON,  D.D. 

NEW  YORK 

Now  that  not  only  the  mighty  men  who  created  the  New 
England  Theology,  but  the  strong-minded  men  who  con¬ 
stituted  their  audience  have  passed  away,  a  sketch  of  the 
men  and  their  work  may  be  of  interest.  Though  the 
material  is  sufficiently  abundant,  it  is  not  apt  to  be  at 
hand. 

The  hundred  years  from  1730  to  1830  cover  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  period  of  the  growth  and  development  of  what  is 
known  as  the  New  England  Theology.  It  began  with  the 
constructive  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and,  though 
it  called  out  the  most  remarkable  group  of  original 
thinkers  that  America  has  produced,  it  did  not  get  much 
beyond  an  elucidation  of  his  views. 

The  historian,  Bancroft,  said :  “He  that  will  know  the 
workings  of  the  mind  of  New  England  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  throbbings  of  its  heart,  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards.” 

Edwards  was  born  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  the  year 
1703;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1720;  and  became  pastor  in 
Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1727. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  eighteenth  century  early  pro¬ 
duced  in  Europe,  and  in  England  especially,  a  remarkable 
group  of  philosophical  and  theological  thinkers.  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Spinazo,  Malebrauche,  Leibnietz  and  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedists;  Tindal,  Woolston,  Morgan,  Collins  and  Boling- 
broke,  the  English  Deists;  Boyle,  Newton  and  others  of 
the  scientists  of  the  Royal  Society.  These  exerted  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Milton,  who 
during  the  preceding  century  had  not  been  referred  to 
in  America,  began  to  be  read. 

Note. — Readers  who  desire  ampler  treatment  of  the  subject  will 
find  it  authoritatively  in  the  volume,  The  New  England  Theology, 
by  the  late  Prof.  George  Boardman,  from  which  I  have  freely  drawn. 
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The  influence  of  the  Non-Conformists  of  England  who 
had  drifted  towards,  or  into,  Unitarism,  was  strongly 
felt  over  here.  The  state  of  religion  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  was  very  low.  Bishop  Butler  a  little  later 
wrote  that  in  a  visit  to  100  churches  in  London  one  could 
not  tell  by  anything  he  heard  whether  the  church  was 
Christian,  Mahommedan  or  Buddhist.  Patterson,  the 
English  historian,  says :  “Never  was  mortality  so  univer¬ 
sally  preached  and  never  was  it  so  little  practiced  as  in 
the  eighteenth  century.” 

Great  laxity  of  morals  everywhere  followed  the  decay 
of  religious  doctrine.  This  continued  through  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Stoddard,  Edwards’  grandfather  and  predecessor 
in  Northampton,  had  adopted  the  Halfway  Covenant, 
which  allowed  the  reception  of  unregenerate  men  into  the 
church,  and  the  young  and  earnest  pastor,  Edwards,  found 
himself  called  to  urge  his  hearers  to  more  definite  action  in 
the  work  of  their  salvation. 

The  situation  was  not  new.  It  had  been  before  the 
churches  for  at  least  seventy-five  years.  The  current 
Arian  and  Unitarian  views  were  allied  to  the  older  Pe¬ 
lagian  and  Armenian  doctrines  which  John  Robinson  had 
withstood  in  Leyden.  Calvinism  was  suffering  a  relapse. 
The  opposing  views  stood  for  a  certain  laxity  and  indif¬ 
ference  in  Christian  life.  Enthusiasm  was  denounced, 
and  was  the  term  applied  to  experimental  religion  and 
zeal  in  preaching.  Even  the  State  was  called  upon,  as  in 
Connecticut,  to  suppress  the  New  Lights,  as  the  zealous 
Calvinist  ministers  were  called. 

With  the  death  of  Stoddard,  in  1730,  Edwards  found 
his  opportunity.  His  personal  experience  of  religion  led 
him  to  strive  to  win  his  people  at  once  to  Christ.  His 
preaching  was  direct  and  powerful  in  the  line  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  older  doctrines  and  of  enforcing  the  renewal  of 
both  heart  and  life.  To  meet  the  current  heresy  it  had  to 
be  highly  philosophical.  A  change  soon  came  over  his 
church,  and  in  1735  there  was  a  thorough  awakening  of 
the  community.  Some  300  persons  were  converted.  Im¬ 
mediate  antagonism  was  sharp,  and  the  new  interest 
proved  brief.  The  real  change  began  to  take  shape  with 
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Edwards’  published  sermons  on  “Justification  by  Faith,” 
“Passing  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  and  the  like. 

George  Whitefield’s  coming  to  this  country  in  1740  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  extensive  and  forceful  revival,  known  his¬ 
torically  as  “The  Great  Awakening,”  which  occasioned 
sharp  controversy  and  severe  antagonism  of  which  Ed¬ 
wards  was  the  victim.  It  called  out  from  him  the  power¬ 
ful  publications  which  furnished  the  basis  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  theological  development.  His  purpose  was  a  vidica- 
tion  of  Calvinism  by  a  thorough-going,  rational  unfold¬ 
ing  and  application  of  it  to  the  lives  of  men.  He  was 
driven  out  of  his  pulpit  in  1750,  and  after  a  few  years 
of  labor  among  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  he  was 
chosen  to  take  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College  in  1758 
and  died  a  few  weeks  later. 

His  writings  were  little  concerned  with  his  adversaries, 
but  were  rather  the  result  of  the  quiet  meditation  of  a 
powerful  mind  filled  with  the  conscious  presence  of  God. 
Years  ago  I  saw  in  Professor  Park’s  house  in  Andover  an 
old  trunk  filled  with  small  scraps  of  paper  covered  with 
Edwards’  minute  notes.  It  had  been  his  custom  to  carry 
in  his  pockets  scraps  of  paper  torn  from  the  backs  of 
letters,  and  as  thoughts  came  to  him  in  his  quiet  wander¬ 
ings  he  would  note  them  down  and  return  to  his  house 
with  the  bits  of  paper  pinned  on  his  sleeve,  or  the  lapel  of 
his  coat. 

His  teaching  revolved  around  two  foci,  the  sovereignty 
of  God  as  the  inevitable  and  benevolent  rule  of  a  holy 
God  in  a  moral  universe;  and  Sin,  as  in  its  last  analysis, 
selfishness,  or  the  arraying  of  self  against  obedience  to 
God.  The  sweep  of  the  thoughts  of  such  a  mind  around 
these  foci  produced  emphatic  change  in  three  directions. 
It  correlated  religion  with  daily  life;  it  opened  a  wide 
field  of  intellectual  speculation  that  was  profoundly  meta¬ 
physical,  and  it  stood  for  a  doctrinal  theology  which 
should  be  vital.  He  held  up  before  all  men  the  duty  of 
immediate  and  energetic  effort  to  seek  salvation,  thus 
opening  the  heart  to  the  access  of  divine  grace.  He  stood 
for  a  definite  Christian  experience  and  confession — as 
against  a  Half-way  Covenant. 
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All  natural  phenomena,  he  said,  are  the  result  of  the 
immediate  activity  of  God;  and  the  end  of  creation  is 
the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God.  This  visible 
glory  is  the  emergence  of  God’s  native  glory,  of  His  char¬ 
acter  and  the  acting  of  His  power  to  ends  which  work  His 
will  in  love  and  holiness  and  joy. 

Virtue  is  for  men  in  accord  with  God  as  He  reveals  Him¬ 
self  in  the  moral  universe.  “Being-in-general”  was  the 
awkward  term  adopted  to  describe  the  realm  in  which  God 
is  so  made  manifest ;  and  love  towards  “Being-in-general” 
is  the  phrase  used  to  describe  the  feeling  aroused  in  the 
regenerate  soul.  It  meant  acceptance  of  God’s  mind  and 
rule  as  revealed  in  the  universe.  It  is  the  test  for  the 
reality  of  a  man’s  surrender  to  a  holy  God  in  whom  an 
active  outreaching  love  is  ever  present  and  supreme. 

Edwards  was  no  “dry-as-dust.”  His  treatise  on  the 
Affections  is  his  greatest  work ;  and  he  made  the  thorough 
study  of  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which 
has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  study  of  that  prob¬ 
lem.  He  sought  to  relieve  Calvinists  from  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  attacks  on  their  doctrine  of  the  will  as  bound. 
For  him  responsibility  cannot  rest  on  a  freedom  that 
implies  indifference  to  the  object  of  choice.  Such  inability 
as  the  sinner  has,  lies  in  his  unwillingness  to  do  right. 
He  has  the  natural  ability  to  choose  and  act,  but  so  long 
as  that  disinclination  to  do  right  exists  it  amounts  to  a 
moral  inability,  in  which  he  requires  the  grace  of  God. 
Guilt  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  act,  not  in  its  consequences. 
Moral  character  exists  rather  in  the  attitude  of  the  soul 
toward  God  than  in  a  definite  act.  The  holy  God  did  not 
introduce  sin  into  the  universe  nor  ordain  sin  as  a  means 
of  good.  He  created  man  with  a  nature  prepared  to  serve 
Him ;  but  as  men  exist  today  they  give  universal  evidence 
of  a  propensity  to  run  themselves  into  what  is  an  eternal 
perdition,  as  the  result  of  an  eternal  antagonism  to  God. 

Two  of  Edwards’  pupils,  Joseph  Bellamy  and  Samuel 
Hopkins,  became  his  friends  and  disciples,  beginning  the 
series  of  men  of  powerful  mind  who,  equipped  with  his 
teaching  and  influence,  carried  his  doctrine  much  further 
in  many  metaphysical  investigations  and  prolonged  theo- 
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logical  controversies.  Bellamy,  in  a  long  pastorate  in 
Bethlehem,  Conn.,  exercised  great  influence.  He  was  a  man 
of  precocious  intellect,  with  rare  gifts  of  eloquence;  and 
was  the  first  of  those  country  pastors  who  in  small  charges 
gathered  pupils  in  their  own  homes  and  fitted  them  for 
the  ministry,  sending  out  in  some  instances  as  many  as 
100  men.  Their  work  prepared  the  way  for  the  founding 
of  Andover  Seminary  in  1808,  one  among  the  first  theo¬ 
logical  schools,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  America. 

Samuel  Hopkins  was  Edwards’  most  literary  friend 
and  the  best  representative  of  his  views.  After  a  long 
pastorate  among  the  rough  settlers  on  the  frontier  of 
western  Massachusetts,  he  settled  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He 
was  already  the  object  of  much  distrust  doctrinally.  He 
was  entrusted  with  Edwards’  manuscripts,  after  his  death, 
as  his  literary  executor,  and  spent  six  years  arranging 
and  publishing  them.  The  Revolutionary  War  drove  from 
Newport  the  better  people  of  the  town,  and  those  who 
remained  were  filled  with  French  infidelity.  He  had  there 
23  years  of  cheerless  and  poorly  paid  toil.  He  was  re¬ 
tiring  and  austere  in  manner  and  had  a  disagreeable  voice ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power  and  after 
Edwards’  death  was  the  most  noted  theologian  of  his 
time.  He  spent  10  years  on  a  system  of  doctrine  which 
remains  one  of  the  best  statements  of  the  New  England 
Theology,  one  particular  phase  of  which  long  bore  his 
name  as  Hopkinsianism. 

Nathaniel  Emmons,  who  was  for  five  years  pastor  in 
Franklin,  Mass.,  carried  on  the  Edwards  tradition,  with 
improvements  growing  out  of  those  of  his  predecessors 
and  colleagues.  In  marked  traits  he  was  the  most  original 
and  the  ablest  of  the  group.  He  delighted  to  set  his  audi¬ 
ence  to  discussing.  I  heard  in  Massachusetts  years  ago 
the  story  .of  one  of  his  hearers  greeting  him  one  Monday 
morning  with  “Dr.  Emmons,  Dr.  Emmons,  I  want  to 
speak  with  you.  You  contradicted  yourself  yesterday.’’ 
“How  so?’’  “You  said  so  and  so,  and  a  week  ago  you  said 
just  the  opposite.’’  “I  don’t  care  what  I  said  a  week  ago. 
Settle  that  for  yourself,’’  was  his  short  answer;  and  he 
passed  on.  Naturally  he  was  an  enigma  to  his  hearers, 
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as  he  was  to  his  followers,  but  he  made  a  most  powerful 
impression.  He  combined  great  mental  acuteness  with 
capacity  for  prolonged  intellectual  labor,  and  became  one 
of  the  greatest  preachers  New  England  has  produced. 
He  was  the  most  fascinating  of  conversationalists  because 
of  a  sharp  and  ready  wit ;  and  of  the  young  men  who  were 
drawn  to  him  he  prepared  no  less  than  87  for  the  ministry. 

John  Calvin  said  of  the  6,000  young  preachers  he  had 
sent  forth  from  Geneva:  “Europe  sent  to  me  wood  and 
I  sent  them  back  arrows.” 

To  appreciate  these  old  time  pastors  of  New  England 
we  must  note  the  character  of  the  men  they  produced. 
They  were  all  settled  in  small  towns  or  villages.  Senator 
Hoar  once  said  to  me,  “I  wish  you  would  ask  Professor 
Park  to  write  an  account  of  the  Massachusetts  judges 
and  prominent  lawyers  who  were  made  the  men  they 
became  by  their  pastors.”  When  I  repeated  the  request 
to  Professor  Park  he  replied,  “Tell  Senator  Hoar  he  should 
write  that  stor>"  himself.  He  and  his  associates  know 
all  about  it.”  It  used  to  be  said  among  these  ministers, 
“When  you  preach  in  Boston  take  your  best  coat;  when 
in  the  country,  your  best  sermon.” 

The  election  of  Rev.  Henry  Ware  as  Hollis  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Harvard  College  in  1805  brought  on  the  irre¬ 
concilable  conflict  with  Unitarianism.  The  fashion  and 
culture  of  Boston  and  Eastern  Massachusetts  were  gath¬ 
ered  on  its  side  by  the  influence  of  the  College  and  of 
several  highly  cultivated  city  pastors  under  the  lead  of 
Drs.  Channing  and  Buckminster.  The  churches  were 
sharply  divided.  The  courts  turned  over  many  of  the 
largest  church  edifices  to  the  Unitarians;  and  the  going 
out  from  them  of  their  congregations  to  start  anew  only 
quickened  the  zeal  of  the  “Orthodox,”  as  they  were  now 
called.  The  movement  was  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  Massachusetts,  where  the  controversy  developed  some 
very  able  men  on  both  sides;  but  it  did  not  materially 
affect  the  course  of  the  New  England  theology  except  per¬ 
haps  to  make  its  protagonists  more  zealous.  While  Moses 
Stuart  and  Leonard  Woods  at  Andover  were  replying  to 
Channing,  Dr.  Smalley  at  New  Britain,  and  especially  Dr. 
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Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  in  New  Haven  were  carrying  on 
the  improvement  and  defense  of  the  dominant  theology. 
Of  course,  it  began  to  be  attacked  outside,  particularly 
by  Princeton,  and  some  of  the  Old  School  theologians. 
But  the  division  of  the  Presbyterians  into  the  Old  and 
the  New  School  gave  them  sufficient  controversial  matter 
at  home.  The  New  England  teachings  which  had  reached 
them,  especially  through  the  transfer  to  the  Presbyterians 
of  a  multitude  of  Congregational  Churches  by  means  of 
the  Plane  of  Union  in  the  Middle  and  nearer  Western 
States,  crystalized  in  the  New  School  body.  It  found 
its  most  notable  representative  after  the  close  of  the  period 
we  have  been  considering,  in  Professor  Park  of  Andover, 
than  whom  New  England  has  produced  no  more  brilliant 
and  powerful  mind. 

Almost  all  the  men  who  shaped  the  New  England  the¬ 
ology  were  graduates  of  Yale  College.  Horace  Bushnell, 
the  last  of  the  great  line,  was  also  a  graduate  of  Yale 
and  comes  into  our  story  rather  as  ending  the  tale  at  a 
closely  subsequent  date. 

The  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  had  been  clearly 
and  strongly  held,  though  with  various  explanations,  since 
the  Reformation.  Calvanism  maintained  that  sinners  are 
brought  to  God  through  Jesus’  atoning  blood,  by  his  merit 
being  applied  to  them.  Justification  is  equivalent  to  for¬ 
giveness.  Discussion  developed  the  doctrine  unto  the  con¬ 
ception  of  God  not  merely  as  a  judge  pronouncing  the 
law  satisfied,  but  as  the  Divine  Ruler  exercising  His  su¬ 
perior  right  and  power  to  forgive  and  restore.  This  He 
does  because  in  Jesus  Christ  He  has  opened  the  way  for  it, 
and  the  sinner  believing  in  Christ  has  already  entered 
the  way  of  life  in  which  his  continuing  perpetuates  his 
pardon  and  insures  his  sanctification. 

Bushnell  held  to  the  general  Calvinistic  theory  of  atone¬ 
ment  and  justification,  but  he  interpreted  it  to  mean  that 
the  believer  is  made  righteous  through  the  overwhelming 
demonstration  of  the  divine  character  through  Jesus 
Christ.  This  interpretation,  though  taken  up  zealously 
by  some  men,  as  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  has  not  been  widely 
accepted  and  is  a  sort  of  by-product  of  the  New  England 
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theology  as  marking  the  gap  between  the  men  of  the  New 
England  theology  and  their  opponents,  the  moderate  Cal¬ 
vinists  who  became  the  Old  School  men  of  the  later  day. 

These  New  England  men  held  in  the  main  to  a  definite 
view  of  man's  responsibility.  They  insisted  that  all  men 
need  a  new  birth,  and  should  be  called  to  act,  in  giving 
themselves  to  God ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  such 
action  possible  and  effective.  To  this  the  means  of  grace 
are  helpful  and  preparatory,  but  are  not  a  substitute  for 
immediate  repentance,  of  which  the  soul  can  have  glad 
testimony,  as  the  renewing  gift  of  a  loving  and  pardoning 
God. 

These  men  valued  theology  primarily  not  as  an  intellec¬ 
tual  theory  but  for  its  influence  on  life.  Many  of  their 
expressions  were  misunderstood  and  ridiculed,  like  God’s 
introducing  sin  into  the  world ;  willingness  to  be  damned 
for  the  glory  of  God;  disinterested  benevolence  as  being 
the  only  moral  good ;  sin  as  selfishness ;  and  the  like.  But 
some  of  their  phrases  like  man’s  “primary  predominant 
choice”  as  marking  his  relation  to  God  are  luminous  and 
most  valuable. 

Frequent  extensive  religious  awakenings  with  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  whole  communities,  occurred  under  their 
preaching.  The  revival  period  which  began  in  1797  and 
found  the  colleges  with  hardly  a  confessing  Christian  in 
them,  and  New  York  City  given  over  to  infidelity  and 
general  profligacy,  was  followed  by  similar  awakenings 
for  over  40  years  which  were  conspicuously  the  result  of 
the  preaching.  It  had  its  limitation.  It  gave  too  little 
prominence  to  the  presence  and  work  of  Christ  and  too 
little  encouragement  to  those  who  were  seeking  the  way 
of  life;  and  it  was  over  emphatic  as  to  the  method  of 
approaching  God,  which  was  used  to  justify  many  strong 
*  and  thoughtful  men  in  refraining  from  confessing  Christ 
and  uniting  with  the  Churches:  but  it  made  religion  the 
great  business  of  life  and  ennobled  life  as  given  that  men 
might  have  the  task  and  the  blessing  of  obeying  the  call 
of  God  and  being  accepted  by  Him. 

These  New  England  theologians  are  widely  known  only 
as  great  dialecticians,  but  let  us  not  fail  to  apply  to  them 
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the  words  Chas.  Kingsley  used  of  Alexander  Pope :  “With 
their  whole  soul  they  hated  what  is  evil  so  far  as  they 
recognized  it.  With  their  whole  soul  they  loved  what  is 
good  so  far  as  they  could  recognize  that.  With  their  whole 
soul  they  believed  that  there  is  a  righteous  and  good  God 
whose  order  no  human  folly  or  crime  can  destroy;  and 
they  would  say  so;  and  did  say  it  valiantly,  reverently, 
and  mightily.” 

The  America  in  which  we  live  today  has  by  no  means 
ceased  to  owe  to  them  a  great  and  permanent  debt.  They 
must  be  judged  by  the  exigencies  of  their  times ;  like  Nehe- 
miah  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  accused 
of  too  great  reliance  on  reason  and  dogmatic  theology. 
They  were  striving  to  rebuild  the  church  of  God.  That 
they  might  build  they  had  to  contend,  and  they  must  use 
weapons  which  their  enemies  the  Deists  of  England  and 
the  Rationalists  of  the  Continent  must  respect.  The 
weapons,  like  the  flint  locks  of  the  Revolution,  we  need  not 
discuss.  Their  glory  is  that  they  won.  Their  enemies  as 
an  organized  force  are  moribund  or  has  disappeared,  and 
the  evangelical  churches  of  today  are  their  children. 


“THE  ROMAN  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT” 

REVEREND  JAMES  L.  KELSO,  M.  A. 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 

The  New  Testament  throbs  with  the  life  blood  of  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  first  century,  for  it  was  within 
Rome’s  geographic  borders  and  under  her  political  admin¬ 
istration,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  her  economic  and 
religious  life  that  the  New  Testament  had  its  setting. 

In  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ,  Palestine  was  not  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Jewish  kingdom,  but  an  integral  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Herod  the  Great  was  simply  a  petty 
king  to  w!iom  Rome  had  entrusted  the  administration  of 
the  country;  the  census  mentioned  in  Luke  2 :1  show's  that 
Rome  was  the  real  power  in  the  land  and  that  her  gov¬ 
ernor  in  Syria  had  general  oversight  of  Palestine.  When 
Herod  died,  his  sons  hastened  to  Rome  to  secure  the  favor 
of  the  emperor ;  Archelaus  was  especially  anxious  to  have 
his  father’s  power  and  was  willing  to  undergo  any  humili¬ 
ation  from  the  emperor,  if  he  might  be  granted  this  favor. 
He  was  successful  in  his  plea  and  won  the  lion’s  share 
of  power  in  Palestine;  his  brothers,  Antipas  and  Philip, 
receiving  only  the  smaller  and  less  lucrative  portions  of 
the  land  as  their  spheres  of  government. 

The  Jewish  people  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  rule 
of  Archelaus  and  finally  the  emperor  investigated  their 
charges  and  then  at  once  removed  Archelaus  and  in  his 
place  sent  out  a  Roman  procurator  to  govern  the  land. 
Antipas  and  Philip  still  retained  their  old  positions,  but 
the  new  procurator  had  general  oversight  of  their  work. 

Now  this  Roman  influence  in  Palestine  is  of  high  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  study  of  Jesus  the  Christ;  indeed,  it  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  his  birth,  his  life  and  his  death. 

The  home  of  Mary  was  in  Nazareth,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  Christ  would  have  been  born  there.  But 
“in  those  days,  there  went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar 
Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be  enrolled.  .  .  . 
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And  all  went  to  enroll  themselves,  every  one  to  his  own 
city.  And  Joseph  also  went  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city 
of  Nazareth,  into  Judea,  to  the  city  of  David,  which  is 
called  Bethlehem,  because  he  was  of  the  house  and  family 
of  David ;  to  enroll  himself  with  Mary,  who  was  betrothed 
to  him,  being  great  with  child.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while 
they  were  there,  the  days  were  fulfilled  that  she  should 
be  delivered.  And  she  brought  forth  her  first  born  son.” 
Thus’  it  was  by  the  providential  issuing  of  a  Roman  de¬ 
cree  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  of  the  birthplace  of 
the  Messiah  was  fulfilled,  and  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethle¬ 
hem  instead  of  Nazareth. 

In  the  days  of  Christ’s  ministry,  when  the  Jewish  lead¬ 
ers  began  to  be  embittered  against  him,  they  watched 
keenly  to  see  what  would  be  his  attitude  toward  the 
Roman  government.  Here  they  believed  that  they  could 
trap  him  in  a  dilemma;  if  they  could  get  him  to  favor 
Rome,  then  the  people  would  no  longer  look  upon  him  as 
the  Messiah ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  in  any  way 
spoke  ill  of  the  Roman  government,  they  would  report 
him  to  the  procurator  for  treason. 

It  was  with  this  idea  in  view  that  they  so  often  cen¬ 
sured  Christ  because  of  his  attitude  toward  the  publicans, 
the  men  who  collected  the  taxes  for  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment.  But  neither  by  trickery  nor  slander  could  they 
force  Christ  to  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma.  He  told 
them  “that  the  publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  before  you.”  When  he  picked  his  disciples,  he 
deliberately  chose  Matthew  the  publican — whose  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  apostolic  group  must  have  been  a  continual 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Jewish  leaders.  His  last  act  before 
the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  was  to  dine  with 
Zacchaeus,  a  chief  publican.  But  in  all  these  cases  Christ 
handled  the  situation  so  skillfully  that  he  never  prejudiced 
the  common  people  against  the  Messiahship,  nor  made  any 
remark  detrimental  to  the  Roman  government. 

Finally  these  Jewish  leaders  presented  their  dilemma  to 
Christ  in  a  way  that  seemed  inescapable.  “Is  it  lawful 
for  us  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar  or  not?”  But  again 
Christ  escaped  them  with  the  answer:  “Render  unto 
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Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s.” 

Outwitted  at  every  turn,  the  Jewish  leaders  at  last  used 
treachery  to  do  away  with  Him.  Through  the  treason  of 
Judas,  and  the  crooked  work  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Christ 
was  brought  before  the  Roman  procurator  to  be  tried  on 
the  charge  of  inciting  insurrection  against  the  Roman 
government;  but  they  could  not  prove  their  charge,  and 
Pilate  pronounced  Christ  innocent,  “for  he  perceived  that 
for  envy  the  chief  priests  had  delivered  him  up.”  Then 
Pilate,  since  the  Jews  would  not  listen  to  a  verdict  of 
acquittal,  thought  of  a  shrewd  scheme,  a  change  of  venue. 
“When  he  knew  that  he  (Christ)  was  of  Herod’s  juris¬ 
diction,  he  sent  him  unto  Herod,  who  himself  also  was  at 
Jerusalem.”  But  Herod  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case;  he  returned  it  to  the  procurator’s  court — the 
highest  court  in  the  land. 

By  this  time  all  Jerusalem  was  interested  in  the  trial. 
The  chief  priests  and  the  elders  at  this  point  clouded  the 
issue.  They  aroused  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  mob  by 
reminding  them  that  at  this  season  one  political  prisoner 
might  be  released ;  therefore  let  the  mob  cry  for  the  release 
of  Barabbas,  who  at  one  time  had  led  an  insurrection 
against  the  Roman  government.  (Upon  his  record  as  a 
murderer  they  were  silent.) 

Pilate  fell  into  the  trap.  As  the  crowd  yelled  for  Bara- 
bas  he  foolishly  asked  them  whether  they  wished  Christ 
or  Barabbas.  It  was  a  fatal  blunder,  but  he  saw  it  too  late. 
Of  course  the  crowd  wanted  Barabbas  and  they  insisted 
on  their  wish.  A  riot  was  growing;  anarchy  was  ready 
to  break  forth.  Pilate  knew  the  meaning  of  Jewish  mob 
spirit;  the  six-day  siege  of  his  palace  in  Caesarea  by  Jew¬ 
ish  mobs  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  After  all  why  should 
he  jeopardize  the  peace  of  the  city  and  the  whole  land, 
simply  to  see  that  a  Galileean  peasant  got  justice  in  a 
Roman  court?  Pilate  had  never  been  a  man  of  char¬ 
acter  and  he  was  not  now.  He  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
justice  to  secure  expediency.  So  he  ordered  Christ  to  be 
crucified.  Pilate  had  also  a  record  of  maladministration 
that  would  be  exceedingly  detrimental  if  the  Jews  should 
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ever  make  accusations  against  him  before  the  emperor,  as 
they  had  against  Archelaus;  and  he  felt  it  to  be  a  wise 
move  to  grant  their  request  and  keep  their  tongues  quiet. 

Pilate’s  sentence  was  at  once  carried  out;  Christ  was 
scourged  and  then  led  out  to  Calvary,  where  he  was  cruci¬ 
fied  by  Roman  soldiery.  As  Jesus  hung  upon  the  cross, 
these  Roman  soldiers  parted  his  garments  among  them 
and  upon  his  coat  they  cast  lots. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  that  in  so  doing, 
these  Roman  soldiers  were  acting  according  to  law  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  garments  of  the  victim  as  their  wages  for  the  work 
of  crucifixion;  and  in  casting  lots  upon  the  coat  (since  in 
dividing  such  a  seamless  garment  its  value  would  have 
been  destroyed)  they  were  simply  living  up  to  the 
gambling  instinct  that  was  so  common  in  the  army.  But 
in  acting  according  to  Roman  law  and  army  custom  they 
were  actually  fulfilling  the  Messianic  prophecy  of  Psalm 
22:18,  which  had  been  uttered  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded. 

Paul’s  life,  like  Christ’s,  was  also  intimately  bound  up 
with  Roman  influences.  Indeed  in  Paul’s  case  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  Jewish  or  the  Roman  in¬ 
fluence  was  the  more  important.  Paul’s  Roman  citizen¬ 
ship  was  a  tremendous  asset  in  his  missionary  work;  it 
is  of  such  high  significance  in  understanding  Paul’s 
work,  that  a  special  paper  at  a  later  time  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  theme.  At  present  let  us  look  simply 
at  the  geographic  territory  in  which  Paul  worked. 

Paul  was  a  great  traveler,  but  in  all  his  recorded  jour¬ 
neys,  from  the  time  he  left  Tarsus  to  study  under  Gama¬ 
liel  at  Jerusalem  until  he  arrived  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  he  was  never  off  Roman  soil  except  when 
in  Damascus  and  Arabia,  and  even  then  he  was  just 
barely  over  the  border.  If  he  had  gone  on  to  Spain  as  he 
had  hoped  to  do,  he  still  would  have  been  on  Roman  soil. 
His  great  work  in  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  and  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece  was  done  as  truly  on  Roman  soil  as 
was  the  work  he  did  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Indeed, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  all  of  the  actual  geo- 
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graphic  setting  of  the  New  Testament  was  laid  in  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  exceptional  geographic  fitness  of  the  Roman  Empire 
as  the  setting  of  the  early  church  is  too  seldom  emphasized. 
Here  under  one  government  was  half  of  the  known  world ; 
here  was  a  land  area  two-thirds  as  large  as  continental 
United  States,  lying  in  practically  the  same  plane  of  lati¬ 
tude  as  our  nation,  and  with  a  population  probably  as 
great  per  square  mile  as  is  ours  today.  Within  this 
Roman  Empire  the  apostle  Paul  might  have  traveled  under 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  government  from  the  south¬ 
ern  boundary  of  Egypt  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
Britain  or  from  the  northeastern  corner  of  Asia  Minor  to 
Morocco. 

Here  were  more  than  2,000,000  square  miles  of  land 
throughout  which  a  Roman  citizen  like  Paul  was  free  to 
preach  Christianity  to  85,000,000  souls.  Good  roads  made 
communication  easy  in  most  parts  of  this  territory.  A 
single  stable  government  made  travel  comparatively  safe. 
And  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  would  enable  a 
missionary  to  preach  to  most  of  the  people  without  the 
use  of  an  interpreter. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Paul  came  the  great  Jewish 
rebellion  against  Rome,  and  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  army  under 
Titus.  One  can  not  grasp  the  pathos  of  Christ’s  prophecy 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  unless  he  reads  the 
story  of  the  siege.  As  one  browses  about  in  the  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Latinarum  he  occasionally  finds  sepulchral 
inscriptions  dedicated  to  some  soldier  who  took  part  in 
that  war. 

But  in  New  Testament  days  wars  were  exceptional.  In 
the  days  when  Rome  was  a  republic,  the  ambition  of  her 
people  seems  to  have  been  world  conquest.  Her  history 
in  those  days  was  a  continual  round  of  military  conquests. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  republic,  however,  her  great 
armies  became  entangled  in  most  bitter  civil  wars  with 
such  disastrous  results  that  Rome  soon  came  to  her  senses 
and  realized  the  comparative  values  of  peace  and  war. 
Indeed,  when  the  civil  wars  were  concluded,  and  the  gates 
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of  the  temple  of  Janus — which  had  stood  open  for  over 
two  centuries — were  closed,  the  joy  of  the  people  knew 
no  bounds.  They  were  at  peace!  Their  happiness  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  an  inscription  from  Halicarnassus 
in  Carnia,  where  they  speak  of  Augustus,  the  bringer  of 
this  peace,  as  the  “savior  of  humanity,  whose  providence 
fulfilled  and  outdid  the  prayers  of  all  men.” 

Augustus  inaugurated  a  new  Roman  policy  of  “consoli¬ 
dation”  rather  than  conquest.  His  work  was  to  bind  all 
parts  of  the  empire  into  a  single  unit  rather  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  foreign  conquests;  and  with  only  slight  exceptions 
this  was  the  policy  of  all  the  emperors  of  the  first  century. 
The  few  months  of  civil  war  that  broke  out  at  the  death 
of  Nero,  the  Jewish  war,  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany, 
were  perhaps  the  most  important  disturbances  of  the 
peace  during  the  first  century.  But  as  a  whole,  especially 
in  comparison  with  former  times,  the  world  was  at  peace. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  this  Pax  Romana.  Without  it,  missionary  work  would 
have  been  impossible.  The  New  Testament  lands  were 
the  great  battlefields  of  the  preceding  centuries,  for  from 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  times  of  Augustus, 
war  was  the  consuming  passion  in  those  lands.  But  when 
peace  had  been  established  in  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was 
possible  for  Peter  to  preach  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to 
“men  from  every  nation  under  heaven.”  Paul’s  great 
missionary  labors  would  have  been  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  if  the  empire  had  been  in  civil  war,  or  if  the  respec¬ 
tive  lands  he  visited  had  been  independent  kingdoms. 
The  Roman  Empire  of  the  first  century  was  a  prerequisite 
for  Paul’s  great  missionary  campaigns. 

This  Pax  Romana  has  still  other  significance  to  the 
New  Testament  student.  The  Roman  government  became 
so  enamored  with  this  idea  of  peace,  that  it  was  some¬ 
times  stretched  to  the  extreme  of  “peace  at  any  price.” 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  provinces.  During  the 
first  century  the  empire  was  kept  in  peace  by  an  army  of 
only  300,000.  (What  a  contrast  to  those  same  lands 
today ! )  Thus  the  government  officials  had  to  act  instantly 
in  case  of  emergency.  They  could  not  wait  to  see  what 
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would  develop,  for  in  a  short  time  the  situation  might 
get  beyond  their  military  power  to  handle.  A  Roman 
governor  had  to  act  on  hair-trigger  principles ;  and  there 
were  inevitable  mistakes  and  abuses  of  this  policy. 

An  example  of  the  quickness  and  efficiency  with  which 
Roman  officials  acted  is  found  in  Paul’s  rescue  from  the 
temple  mob ;  it  was  the  instant  action  of  Claudius  Lysias 
that  saved  Paul’s  life.  On  the  other  hand,  Pilate’s  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Jesus  illustrates  how  a  cowardly  official  in  a 
critical  situation  yielded  to  a  mob.  Riots  were  serious 
matters  in  those  days  and  the  Jews  showed  their  under¬ 
standing  of  this  fact  by  attempting  time  and  again 
through  mob  action  to  prejudice  the  Roman  officials 
against  Paul.  And  at  the  end,  Paul,  like  Jesus,  had  to 
stand  trial  upon  the  charge  of  inciting  insurrection 
against  the  Roman  government;  and,  in  his  case  also,  it 
was  Jews  and  not  Romans  who  brought  the  charges. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  to  the  Roman  Empire  there 
came  also  a  great  increase  in  economic  life,  and  this  is 
likewise  reflected  in  the  New  Testament.  If  the  figure  be 
not  pressed  too  far,  one  might  say  that  the  captain  of 
industry  was  the  successor  of  the  centurion. 

One  of  the  finest  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  life  of  the  early  Roman  Empire  is  to  be  found  in 
Rev.  18:12-13.  “Merchandise  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  and  pearls,  and  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and 
silk,  and  scarlet;  and  all  thyine  wood,  and  every  vessel  of 
ivory,  and  every  vessel  made  of  precious  wood,  and  of 
brass,  and  iron,  and  marble;  and  cinnamon,  and  spice,  and 
incense,  and  ointment,  and  frankincense,  and  wine,  and 
oil,  and  fine  flour,  and  wheat,  and  cattle,  and  sheep;  and 
merchandise  of  horses  and  chariots  and  slaves ;  and  souls 
of  men.” 

An  intensive  study  of  specific  industries  opens  up  many 
unexpected  points  of  interest.  Fish  from  the  sea  of 
Galilee  were  delicacies  at  Rome,  and  one  can  not  but  let 
his  fancy  wonder  if  perhaps  some  of  those  from  the  “mi¬ 
raculous  draught”  were  served  at  Caesar’s  table.  Lydia 
was  a  type  of  the  business  woman  of  that  day.  She  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  a  manufacturing  establish- 
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ment  in  Thyatira,  probably  acting  as  sales  manager  for 
the  city  of  Philippi.  Since  this  city  was  a  Roman  colony, 
it  was  an  ideal  market  for  the  sale  of  purple  garments. 

Rev.  3:17-18  is  very  interesting  because  it  is  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  risen  Christ  upon  the  business  men  who  were 
members  of  the  church  at  Laodicea.  That  city  was  the 
center  of  great  hanking  and  financial  transactions ;  it  was 
the  manufacturing  point  which  specialized  in  the  making 
of  a  certain  kind  of  cheap  cloak;  and  it  was  also  the 
home  of  an  eye-remedy  of  wide  renown.  The  business 
men  of  the  church  had  time  for  all  these  things  but  they 
had  no  time  for  the  King’s  business. 

When  Paul  sailed  for  Rome,  the  first  part  of  the  trip 
was  upon  a  privately  owned  commercial  ship.  But  at 
Myra  the  centurion  transferred  him  to  another  vessel. 
This  new  ship  was  owned  by  the  Roman  government  and 
was  one  of  a  great  line  of  ships  whereby  the  imperial  city 
was  supplied  with  grain  from  Egypt  for  three  months  of 
the  year.  The  captain  of  this  ship  was  anxious  to  make 
Phoenix  before  the  season  of  navigation  closed,  for  then 
he  would  have  a  good  harbor  to  winter  in.  But  a  great 
storm  overtook  his  ship  and  after  two  weeks’  buffeting  it 
was  wrecked  on  Melita.  Paul  was  forced  to  remain  on 
this  island  until  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring, 
when  he  was  taken  on  toward  Rome  by  another  of  the 
Alexandrian  grain  ships.  This  ship  unloaded  its  wheat 
at  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  but  passengers  w^ere 
disembarked  before  that  point.  They  left  the  ship  usually 
at  Puteoli,  as  Paul  did,  and  then  went  over  the  Appian 
way  into  Rome. 

Much  of  the  business  of  the  empire  was  carried  on  by 
stewards,  or  even  slaves.  These  stewards  are  very  fa¬ 
miliar  figures  in  Christ’s  parables.  The  episode  of  the  riot 
at  Ephesus  shows  that  even  in  New  Testament  days  organ¬ 
ized  labor  was  at  work.  The  narrative  reads  like  the 
newspaper  reports  of  modern  strikes.  The  parable  of  the 
vineyard  laborers  shows  also  that  many  laborers  were 
discontent  with  their  hire. 

The  early  church  at  Jerusalem  had  many  poor,  who  like 
the  modern  Armenians,  weie  absolutely  dependent  upon 
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help  from  churches  in  othei  lands.  The  slave  is  a  very 
familiar  figure  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Paul’s  letter  to  Philemon  is  illustrative  of  many 
features  of  slavery  in  those  days !  Paul  had  found  Onesi- 
mus  in  Rome,  the  great  refuge  for  runaway  slaves. 

When  Christ  said  that  “it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  enter 
in  through  a  needle’s  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,”  he  ivas  passing  judgment  not 
only  upon  a  certain  rich  young  ruler,  but  upon  the  selfish 
economic  spirit  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire  of  that  day. 
Davis,  in  the  “Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome,” 
says,  “It  may  not  be  prejudice  to  assert  that  never  was 
the  quest  for  gold  more  furious  than  in  the  age  of  the 
early  Caesars.  If  the  great  republic  is  the  Land  of  the 
Almighty  Dollar,  Rex  Denarius  was  no  less  potent  in  the 
great  empire.” 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  tak3  a  look  at  the  religious 
life  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  New  Testament  times. 
There  is  no  need  to  rehearse  the  moral  conditions  of  those 
days,  for  the  New  Testament  has  done  that  work  to  per¬ 
fection.  But  one  single  word  of  caution  might  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  hasty  student.  The  Nsw  Testament  does  not 
say  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  world  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  was  a  citizen  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Christ  com¬ 
mends  the  faith  of  the  Roman  centurion  of  Capernaum 
as  superior  to  anything  among  the  Jews.  Cornelius  was 
a  seeker  after  the  true  God,  and  lehovah  honored  him 
with  a  special  vision.  The  Syro-Phenician  woman,  like 
Jacob,  would  wrestle  with  God  until  he  bless  her.  Christ’s 
comment  was  that  “many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
the  west  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heave  i.”  Like  the  world 
of  today,  the  first  century  had  many  g  jod  and  many  bad — 
it  was  a  world  that  needed  the  Savior. 

In  analyzing  the  religious  life,  of  che  Roman  Empire 
in  New  Testament  days,  one  notices  fiist  of  all  a  spirit  of 
religious  unrest.  The  world  was  dissatisfied  with  its 
spiritual  ideals.  One  might  almost  saj  that  the  old  gods 
of  Rome  were  dead.  Augustus  tried  to  stem  this  tide  by 
repairing  the  old  temples  and  emphasizing  their  use. 
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But  the  people  seemed  to  prefer  new  ^ods  to  old  ones. 
Many  gods  from  every  corner  of  the  empire  were  imported 
and  worshiped.  The  worship  of  the  old  Roman  gods  was 
still  a  civic  duty,  but  the  worship  of  these  foreign  gods 
was  the  expression  of  a  personal  belief. 

What  was  happening  in  Rome  upon  a  great  scale  was 
happening  in  other  places  in  less  degree.  New  elements 
of  worship  were  being  introduced;  various  faiths  were 
intermingling ;  and  all  religions  were  being  modified.  The 
mystery  religions  of  Greece  were  attracting  the  more  cul¬ 
tured  as  their  devotees.  But  it  was  especially  the  eastern 
religions  that  appeared  to  be  on  a  campaign  of  world  con¬ 
quest.  While  above  all,  the  politico-religious  worship  of 
the  Roman  emperor  was  destined  to  be  a  tremendous 
factor.  In  short,  the  religious  life  of  the  world  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  flux  and  most  men  were  conscious 
that  they  were  walking  upon  spiritual  quicksands. 

In  the  midst  of  these  spiritual  quicksands  was  one  solid 
rock — the  Jewish  church.  It  was  by  no  means  perfect; 
graft  was  often  the  way  to  its  highest  offices;  hypocrisy 
was  the  soul  of  many  of  its  chief  men ;  and  its  Sanhedrin 
was  the  most  bitter  opponent  of  Christ  and  the  church. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  there  was  still  a  spiritual  Israel, 
that  had  the  power  to  attract  men  who  were  looking  for 
God.  The  centurion  at  Capernaum  and  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  are  proofs  that  spiritually  minded  Gentiles  could 
find  peace  through  the  Jewish  church. 

Indeed  these  proselytes  were  a  numerous  body.  Paul 
finds  them  scattered  everywhere.  When  Peter  preached 
on  the  day  of  Pentacost  he  addressed  both  Jews  and 
proselytes.  One  of  the  first  deacons  was  a  proselyte  of 
Antioch.  A  second  point  to  be  noted  then  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  early  Roman  Empire  is  the  Jewish  church  as 
a  rallying  point  for  spiritually  minded  men. 

But  even  the  non-spiritual  part  of  the  Jewish  church 
was  a  blessing  in  one  way  to  the  early  Christian  church. 
For  wherever  there  was  a  Jewish  pulpit  (be  the  congre¬ 
gation  good,  bad  or  indifferent)  there  was  a  chance  to 
preach  Christ.  Paul  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  in 
every  new  community ;  it  was  an  ideal  way  to  get  Chris- 
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tianity  before  the  people.  It  is  true,  these  Jewish  pulpits 
were  soon  closed  against  him,  but  not  before  he  had  used 
them  to  the  fullest  advantage. 

The  Jewish  church  aided  Christianity  still  further.  The 
fact  that  Christianity  was  of  the  Jews  and  was  first 
preached  from  their  synagogues  led  the  Romans  to  con¬ 
sider  it  simply  as  a  peculiar  phase  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
which  was  one  of  the  “licensed  religions”  of  the  empire. 
At  Corinth  the  Jews  tried  to  convince  Gallio,  the  procoun- 
sul  of  Achaia,  that  Christianity  was  a  separate  religion 
from  Judaism,  but  they  failed  in  the  attempt.  Thus  the 
acquittal  of  Paul  was  really  a  legal  victory  for  Christian¬ 
ity.  Paul’s  insistence  upon  being  tried  before  Caesar 
may  have  been  in  some  degree  due  to  a  desire  to  put 
Christianity  upon  a  proper  legal  footing  throughout  the 
empire.  At  any  rate  the  first  century  had  almost  reached 
its  close  before  a  Roman  emperor  made  any  extensive 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  (Nero’s  persecution  seems 
to  have  been  simply  a  temporary  political  expedient  and 
was  confined  to  the  imperial  city.)' 

The  third  great  religious  influence  in  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  was  the  Christian  church  itself  (although  it  did  not 
come  into  being  until  the  century  was  almost  one-third 
gone).  Its  magnificent  power  and  influence  is  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  the  New  Testament.  But  we  must  not 
dwell  long  upon  this  point,  for  soon  we  would  find  our¬ 
selves  forced  to  reverse  the  general  theme  of  the  paper 
and  speak  of  the  New  Testament  influence  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  "We  have  arrived  at  the  climax.  From  this 
point  on  the  church  is  the  contributor  and  the  empire  is 
the  recipient. 


THE  ORDER  OF  EVENTS  IN  MATTHEW  AND  MARK 

J.  F.  SPRINGER 

MEMBER  AMERICAN  ORIENTAL  SOCIETY 
A  Problem  and  Its  Solution 
In  Two  Parts 

Part  II — ^The  Solution 
Section  II 

(Continued  from  April  issue.) 

In  order  that  we  may  be  in  position  rightly  to  judge 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  foregoing  explanations,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  we  have  before  us  certain  facts  and 
probabilities  as  to  ancient  rolls  and  codices.  The  five 
explanations  assume  that  misplacements  might  occur  and 
be  perpetuated ;  that  the  variation  of  the  block  size  from 
101.3  to  129  words  is  not  excessive ;  that  the  small  average 
size  of  block,  111.6  words,  is  permissible;  and  that  inter¬ 
ruptions  in  the  continuity  of  the  writing  material  might 
coincide  with  eleven  selected  points  of  division  in  the  text. 
It  is  advisable  that  all  these  questions  be  discussed  in  the 
light  of  what  is  at  present  known. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  not  all  five  of  the 
explanations  are  required.  One  is,  in  fact,  sufficient.  At 
the  same  time,  the  case  is  much  stronger,  if  all  may  be 
shown  to  be  possible  in  the  first  Christian  century. 

The  Roll 

We  have  rolls  dating  from  very  ancient  times  indeed. 
There  is  thus  no  bar  at  all  to  assuming  that  all  through 
the  first  Christian  century  rolls  were  in  common  use  for 
the  preservation  of  literary  compositions.  And  such  rolls 
might  be  either  of  papyrus  or  of  parchment. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  whether  rolls  were  at 
times  made  up  by  gumming  together  loose  sheets  that 
had  already  received  the  writing  which  was  to  be  pre¬ 
served.  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson  in  the  article  on  Manu¬ 
script  in  the  present  or  eleventh  edition  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  says: 

“In  writing  the  text  of  a  work,  the  scribe  might  choose 
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to  make  use  of  separate  sheets  of  papyrus,  kgAA^/u^tu, 
schedae,  and  then  join  them  to  one  another  consecutively 
so  as  to  make  up  the  roll;”  .... 

Whether  it  was  actually  customary  to  proceed  in  this 
way,  first  inscribing  the  loose  sheets  and  then  gumming 
them  into  a  roll,  I  am  unable  to  prove.  It  is  in  itself  not 
at  all  improbable,  as  this  citation  from  the  pen  of  a  most 
experienced  palaeographer  tends  to  show.  Apparently, 
he  thought  it  so  probable  as  not  to  require  proof. 

[Since  the  writing  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  but  prior 
to  its  actual  publication,  proof  has  come  to  hand.  1  am 
indebted  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Sanders  for  a  reference  to  the 
Digest  of  Justinian,  32.52.5,  where  there  is  mention  of 
(perscnpti  libH)  7iondum  coiiglutmati.  This  occurs  in 
what  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  excerpt  from  Domitius  Ulpia- 
nus,  and  so  carries  us  back  to  a  date  not  later  than  228 
A.  D.,  when  this  jurist  died.  Accordingly,  we  have  here 
very  good  evidence  that  in  his  days  the  sheets  for  a  book 
were  sometimes  inscribed  throughout  prior  to  being 
gummed  into  a  roll.] 

On  the  other  hand,  many  rolls,  perhaps  the  most,  were 
certainly  first  made  up  in  blank  form  and  then  inscribed. 
Martial,  in  his  Epigi'aminata,  writes  as  he  approaches  the 
end  of  a  book: 

“Ohe,  iam  satis  est,  ohe,  libelle. 

Jam  pervenimus  usque  ad  umbilicos.” 

4.89. 

The  bearing  of  the  foregoing  upon  our  problem  of  the 
order  of  events  in  Matthew  and  Mark  is  clear.  If  papyrus 
or  parchment  might  first  be  inscribed  while  the  sheets 
were  not  yet  gummed  together,  then  Mark  may  have  been 
written  in  one  order  and  deranged  to  another  before  any 
gumming  together  was  done.  This  may  have  occurred 
in  the  very  original,  or  in  an  ordinary  copy.  But,  if  this 
method  may  not  be  assumed,  then  the  physical  separation 
between  blocks  of  text  would  have  to  occur  subsequently 
to  the  inscription  of  the  finished  roll.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  requiring  breaks  in  the  writing  material 
between  columns. 
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Such  breaks  might  occur,  whether  the  roll  were  of 
parchment  or  papyrus,  because  of  frequent  foldings  and 
unfoldings  at  intercolumnar  points.  Parchment  that  had 
become  dry  would  lend  itself  to  breakage  because  of  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  brittleness.  Papyrus  was  fre¬ 
quently — perhaps  generally — made  by  laying,  for  one  face, 
strips  side  by  side  and  parallel  to  the  direction  of  writing, 
and,  for  the  other  face,  strips  side  by  side,  but  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  others.  There  would  thus  be,  for  one  layer, 
lines  of  weakness  extending  athwart  the  length  of  the 
roll.  Naturally,  such  lines  of  weakness  would  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  formation  of  transverse  cracks.  So,  then, 
whether  the  roll  were  of  parchment  or  of  papyrus,  cracks 
between  columns  were  to  be  expected,  if  frequent  fold¬ 
ings  in  and  out  occurred  at  these  locations.  Such  fold¬ 
ings  might  easily  occur,  in  a  narrative  Gospel  made  up 
of  short  incidents,  if  the  reader  sought  to  make  a  small 
roll  not  impossible  for  one  hand  by  folding  back  both 
the  right  and  left  hand  rolled  up  parts,  one  to  one  side 
of  one  or  a  pair  of  columns  and  the  other  to  the  other 
side.  A  reader  might  do  this  in  private,  his  purpose  being 
to  secure  comfort.  Or,  he  might  do  it  in  the  course  of 
making  an  address  or  of  instructing  a  class.  His  object 
might  then  be  to  release  his  right  hand  for  the  purpose 
of  making  gestures.  That  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  do 
something  of  the  kind  in  connection  with  a  book  used  as 
much  as  a  Gospel  or  a  Bible  may  be  inferred  from  the 
popularity  of  our  modern  Oxford  Bibles  with  flexible 
covers.  In  a  passage  excerpted  later  on  from  Martial, 
the  author  points  out  the  desirability  of  being  able  to  hold 
a  book  in  one  hand,  Epigr.  1.2. 

While  our  knowledge  of  rolls  has  advanced  greatly  in 
recent  years,  the  subject  is  not  at  all  exhausted.  The 
remains  are  often  in  such  a  fragmentary  and  damaged 
condition  that  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  original 
roll  are  very  imperfectly  disclosed.  Doubtless,  many  rolls 
or  parts  of  rolls  are  now  extant  in  which  the  writing 
covers  seams  where  sheet  joins  sheet.  But  a  different 
practice  may  very  well  have  been  followed  upon  occasion. 
Thus,  it  may  at  times  have  seemed  desirable  to  put  the 
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columns  between  seams.  If  the  writing  were  done  while 
the  sheets  were  still  loose,  a  single  column  may  have  been 
inscribed  on  each  of  them. 

Allowing  that  at  times  rolls  were  so  inscribed  that 
the  several  columns  of  writing  fell  between  seams,  one  is 
prepared  to  conceive  of  the  columns  as  later  on  being 
physically  separated  because  of  the  failure  of  the  seams 
through  the  action  of  moisture  or  through  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  gum. 

Apparently,  there  is  nothing  known  as  to  rolls,  par¬ 
ticularly  rolls  of  the  first  Christian  century,  which  for¬ 
bids  us  from  conceiving  that  it  was  a  copy  of  Mark  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  roll  that  suffered  derangement  and  that  this  roll 
may  have  been  of  parchment  or  papyrus  and  that  it  may 
have  been  inscribed  and  deranged  prior  to  gumming  or 
that  the  derangement  may  have  occurred  because  of  break¬ 
age  between  columns  subsequent  to  gumming  and  inscrip¬ 
tion. 

The  Codex 

The  original  of  the  codex  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  ancient 
times.  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson^  refers  to  triptychs, 
which  are  codices  made  from  three  single  leaves  or  tablets, 
as  pictured  on  Greek  vases  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  pre- 
Christian  centuries.  Some  are  open,  some  closed.  In  his 
writings,  Seneca,  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
gives  us  some  valuable  information.  He  states  by  im¬ 
plication  that  the  ancients  knew  the  tablet  form  of  codex 
and  goes  on  to  say  explicitly  that  in  his  day  the  public 
tablets  were  called  codices.^  Cicero,  in  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  says: 

“On  the  final  wax  page  of  the  codex. — In  Verrum, 
2.1.36." 

And  again : 

L.  Piso  filled  up  many  codices  with  these  things. — 
Ibid.,  2.1.46." 

We  have  actual  examples  of  diptychs  and  triptychs  from 

Mn  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (1912),  p.  13. 

2Plurium  tabularum  contextus  caudex  apud  antiques  vocatur, 
unde  publicae  tabulae  codices  dicuntur.  Seneca,  De  Brevitate  Vitae, 
13.4. 
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the  first  Christian  century.  A  large  number  were  found 
in  a  box,  all  or  most  being  business  documents  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Pompeiian  banker-auctioneer,  L.  Caecilius  Jucundus. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Kelsey’s  translation  of  August  Mau’s  work, 
Pompeii — Its  Life  and  Art,  says  (p.  490)  :  “Most  of 
the  tablets  are  triptychs.  The  three  leaves  were  tied  at  the 
back  so  as  to  open  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  making  six 
pages.  The  average  height  is  about  five  inches,  the  width 
varies  from  two  to  four  inches.  Pages  1  and  6  serve  as 
covers,  being  left  smooth  and  without  writing.  Pages  2, 
3  and  5  were  hollowed  out,  leaving  a  polished  surface  with 
a  raised  rim  around  it.  On  this  surface,  a  thin  layer  of 
wax  was  spread,  in  which  the  letters  were  made  with  a 
stylus ;  the  writing  could  be  easily  read  because  the  wood, 
which  was  a  light  color,  showed  through  wherever  a 
scratch  was  made  in  the  wax  coating.” 

A  painting  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  which 
naturally  dates  from  79  A.  I),  or  earlier,  pictures  a  tab¬ 
ular  form  of  codex  which  is  seen  to  have  four  leaves. 

Two  wax  triptychs,  or  three-leaved  tabular  codices, 
were  found  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  19th  century  in  two 
gold  mines  in  Transylvania,  one  mine  being  in  the  village 
of  Abrudbanya  and  the  other  four  or  five  miles  distant. 
These  codices  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
was  was  black  and  was  surrounded  by  a  raised  margin 
of  the  wood  constituting  the  leaves.  The  one  codex  was  of 
fir,  the  other  of  beech.  At  the  beginning  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  beechwood  codex,  occurred  some  Greek  let¬ 
ters.  These  were  followed  by  a  considerable  piece  of 
text  in  unknown  characters.  The  inscription  in  the  fir 
codex  was  better  preserved,  and  consisted  of  a  Latin  copy 
of  a  document  having  reference  to  some  business  con¬ 
nected  with  a  collegium.  The  names  of  the  Roman  consuls 
were  given  and  these  determine  the  date  as  169  A.  D. 
Apparently,  the  thongs  or  rings  which  held  the  leaves  of 
these  codices  together  were  gone  when  the  discoveries 
were  made,  but  there  were  still  holes  in  the  edges. 

We  undoubtedly  have  in  the  tablet  type  of  codex  the 
beginnings  of  the  developed  modern  form  in  which  the 
leaves  go  in  pairs. 

There  are  two  important  points  as  to  which  definite 
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information  is  apparently  wanting.  These  are  (1)  the 
date  when  the  tabular  form  began  to  be  employed  for 
literary  documents  and  (2)  the  date  when  the  folded- 
leaf  form  first  came  into  use.  As  these  matters  cannot 
be  determined  w'ith  certainty,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
turn  to  probability. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  a  tabular  codex  of  parch¬ 
ment  or  papyrus  preceded  the  folded-leaf  form.  There 
was  the  combination  (contextus)  of  a  plurality  of  tablets 
which  Seneca  said  the  ancients  called  a  caudex.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  are  to  assume  at  least  a  wooden  form  of 
tabular  codex  as  existent  for  some  indefinite  period  reach¬ 
ing  back  into  pre-Christian  centuries.  As  long  as  this 
type  of  book  continued  to  be  made  only  of  such  a  cum¬ 
brous  material  as  wood,  it  was  doubtless  used  but  little 
for  extended  narratives  and  other  literary  works.  But 
it  is  not  a  long  step  to  a  compact  group  of  parchment  or 
papyrus  sheets  secured  together  by  rings  or  loops  at  the 
side  (or  top)  margin.  These  are  simply  the  codices  of 
Seneca’s  ancients  made  of  a  different  material.  Let 
us  note  then  the  fact  that  from  the  tabular  wooden  codex 
it  is  a  much  shorter  step  to  the  tabular  parchment  or 
papyrus  codex  than  to  the  folded-leaf  form.  The  latter 
step  is  an  invention,  whereas  the  former  involves  merely 
a  change  of  material.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  prior  to  the  earliest  years  of  the 
folded-leaf  codex  there  was  a  period  in  which  the  tabular 
form  was  used  for  literary  works. 

Apparently,  there  is  extant  no  papyrus  or  parchment 
scrap  dating  from  any  time  prior  to  the  second  Christian 
century  that  is  known  to  have  belonged  to  any  type  of 
codex.  That  is  to  say,  physical  evidence  is  wanting  for 
the  first  Christian  century  and  earlier.  However,  there 
are  indications  of  another  kind.  The  epigrammatist  Mar¬ 
tial,  during  his  residence  in  Rome  and  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Domitian,  wrote  Books  13  and  14  of  his 
Epigrammata.  We  have  from  the  latter  book  some  val¬ 
uable  indications.  Epigrams  186,  188,  190  and  192,  all 
have  titles  of  the  folowing  type: 


“Vergilius  in  membranis.” 
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What  are  we  to  understand  by  “Vergil  on  parchments”? 
Does  the  plural  mean  parchment  tablets?  It  is  not  clear 
in  the  case  of  Vergil,  nor  of  Cicero,  nor  of  Livy ;  but  when 
we  come  to  Ovid  (192),  the  epigram  itself  gives  some 
assistance : 

“Haec  tibi  multiplici  quae  structa  est  massa  tabella, 
Carmina  Nasonis  quinque  decemque  gerit.” 

The  sense  is  doubtless — 

“This  mass  which  has  been  made  of  many  a  tablet  holds 
the  fifteen  books  of  [Publius  Ovidius]  Naso.” 

So  we  have  here  tabella  after  tabella  of  the  Metamor¬ 
phoses,  the  whole  forming  a  mass.  Perhaps  this  could 
be  understood  of  a  parchment  roll,  but  it  seems  much 
better  suited  to  single  sheets  of  parchment. 

Epigram  184  has  title  and  text  as  follows : 

“Homerus  in  pugillaribus  membranis.” 

“Hias  et  Priami  regnis  inimicus  Vlixes.” 

“Multiplici  pariter  condita  pelle  latent.” 

This  may  be  rendered — 

“Homer  on  tablet  parchments.” 

“Helen  and  Ulysses  foe  to  the  realm  of  Priam 
Are  both  invisibly  preserved  by  many  a  sheet  of  parch¬ 
ment.” 

It  seems  natural  to  understand  that  here  we  have  to 
do  with  a  single  manuscript  containing  both  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  at  any 
rate  fairly  clear  that  we  have  one  or  more  manuscripts 
of  Homer  in  tabular  form. 

There  is  still  another  epigram  of  Martial’s  which  is 
more  or  less  informative.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest : 

“Qui  tecum  cupis  esse  meos  ubicumque  libellos 
Et  comites  longae  quaeris  habere  viae, 

Hos  erne,  quos  artat  brevibus  membrana  tabellis: 
Scrinia  da  magnis,  me  manus  una  capit.” 

Epigrammata  1.2.  Iff. 

“You  who  wish  my  booklets  to  be  with  you  everywhere 
and  seek  to  have  them  as  companions  on  the  long  journey, 
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buy  those  which  the  parchment  reduces  in  size  with  its 
small  sheets.  Leave  the  book-cases  to  the  big  books,  one 
.  hand  holds  me.” 

This  language  seems  ill  suited  to  the  roll.  Could 
a  roll  be  conveniently  held  in  one  hand?  It  probably 
refers  to  a  codex,  but  whether  of  the  tabular  or  folded- 
leaf  form  is  not  clear. 

A  very  reasonable  explanation  of  the  evidence  that  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  foregoing  epigrams  from  the  first 
Christian  century  is  to  the  effect  that  the  booksellers  at 
Rome  were  selling  compact  literary  parchment  codices 
that  could  be  held  in  one  hand  and  that,  within  the  period 
81-96  A.  p.,  the  tabular  form  of  parchment  codex  was 
existent  and  that  in  this  style  of  book  considerable  Greek 
and  Latin  literary  compositions  were  obtainable. 

If  the  folded-leaf  form  of  codex  is  to  be  assumed  instead 
of  the  tabular,  then  these  epigrams  are  to  be  viewed  as 
indications  that  the  tabular  codex  had  already  come  in  at 
a  still  earlier  period.  Folded-leaf  parchment  codices  in 
existence  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  Christian  cen¬ 
tury  are,  of  course,  no  bar  to  the  earlier  existence  of  the 
same  type.  For  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  both 
forms  of  codex  may  have  been  in  considerable  use  in  the 
times  of  Cicero  and  Caesar.  At  any  rate,  there  appears 
to  be  no  substantial  reason  for  excluding  them  from  the 
middle  years  of  the  first  Christian  century.  As  the  first 
use  of  a  tabular  codex  of  soft  material  is  to  be  assigned 
to  a  period  earlier  than  the  invention  of  the  folded-leaf 
type,  there  seems  no  objection  of  weight  against  both 
types  of  codex  having  been  in  simultaneous  use  for  literary 
compositions  in  early  Apostolic  times. 

Actual  examples  of  literary  codices  are  extant  for  a 
period  as  early  as  that  of  the  second  Christian  century. 
We  have  the  things  themselves,  though  only  in  fragmen¬ 
tary  form.  The  remains  from  this  and  the  following 
century  are  sometimes  in  such  shape  as  to  inform  us  that 
they  represent  folded-leaf  codices;  but  sometimes  this 
point  cannot  be  determined  and  the  fragment  cannot  fur¬ 
ther  be  classified  than  to  say  that  it  is  part  of  what  was 
once  some  kind  of  a  codex.  Thus,  Pap.  Oxy.  208  is  a 
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remnant  from  a  folded-leaf  papyrus  codex  of  the  third 
century.®  That  it  belonged  to  the  folded-leaf  type  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  scrap  that  is  now  extant  consists  of 
the  inner  part  of  two  conjugate  leaves  belonging  to  a 
single  sheet.  The  outer  parts  are  gone,  but  the  beginnings 
and  ends  of  the  lines  of  writing  are  left.  The  one  partial 
leaf  contains  text  from  near  the  beginning  and  the  other 
partial  leaf  text  from  near  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 
This  fragment,  small  as  it  is,  undoubtedly  represents  a 
folded-leaf  codex.  Again,  Pap.  Oxy.  2  is  a  fragment  of  a 
papyrus  codex  of  the  same  early  period.  That  the  codex 
was  of  the  folded-leaf  type  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
on  one  side  of  a  fairly  complete  leaf  is  a  little  ear  of  papy¬ 
rus  belonging  to  the  conjugate  leaf  on  which  are  the 
beginnings  of  three  lines  of  writing.  In  such  cases  as 
this  and  208,  the  folded-leaf  form  is  indicated.  But  when 
all  that  is  left  is  a  patch  from  the  middle  of  a  leaf  or  a 
corner,  there  may  be  enough  evidence  to  determine  that 
the  fragment  once  belonged  to  a  codex  but  not  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  the  tabular  and  the  folded-leaf  forms.  Pap. 
Oxy.  1226  is  a  papyrus  scrap,  dating  from  the  third  rather 
than  from  the  fourth  century,  which  contains  on  the  verso 
part  of  the  text  of  Psalm  7  in  Greek  and  on  the  recto 
part  of  that  of  Psalm  8.  Evidently,  we  have  a  fragment  of 
a  leaf.  It  is  an  upper  corner ;  but  since  we  have  the  ends 
of  lines  on  the  earlier  page  and  the  beginnings  on  the 
later,  the  corner  is  from  the  outside.  There  is  accord^- 
ingly  no  way  of  deciding  whether  the  leaf  belonged  to  a 
tabular  codex  looped  together  at  the  inner  margins  of 
its  sheets  or  whether  it  had  a  conjugate  and  formed  part 
of  a  folded-leaf  codex. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  evidence  is  at  times  ambigu¬ 
ous,  no  one  can  say  that  we  do  not  have  the  remains  of 
literary  codices  of  the  tabular  form  dating  from  very  early 
times. 

As  to  the  objection  that  if  literary  codices  of  the  tab¬ 
ular  or  any  other  form  were  extant  in  Apostolic  times, 
some  remains  should  now  be  available,  it  may  be  said  that 
but  little  weight  should  be  attached  to  it.  Cicero  refers 


^Grenfell  &  Hunt’s  Oxyrhynchm  Papyri. 
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to  codices  existent  in  his  day,  but  there  are  no  known 
remains  of  them.  Seneca  refers  to  the  codices  of  the 
ancients  and  of  contemporary  codices  consisting  of  pub¬ 
lic  documents.  No  fragment  of  any  of  them  is  known  to 
be  now  extant.  Martial  uses  language  which  seems  to 
mean  that  parchment  literary  codices  were  existent  in 
his  day.  But  we  do  not  know  that  a  single  fragment  has 
survived  to  our  time. 

In  fact,  there  appears  to  be  no  substantial  reason  to 
deny  the  existence  in  early  Apostolic  times  of  the  parch¬ 
ment  codex  both  in  the  tabular  and  in  the  folded-leaf 
forms.  Nor  is  there  apparent  any  good  reason  why  the 
permissibility  thus  extended  to  parchment  should  not  also 
be  granted  to  papyrus.  Consequently,  if  one  wishes  to 
think  of  the  several  Gospels  as  circulating  from  their 
very  origins  in  both  forms  of  codex,  there  appears  to  be 
no  bar  to  his  doing  so.  Nor  is  he  restricted  as  to  the 
material.  It  may  very  well  have  been  parchment  in  one 
copy  and  papyrus  in  another. 

I  append  a  tabulation  of  some  early  codices,  none  later 
than  the  third  Christian  century. 

Misplacements 

For  convenience,  one  may  divide  misplacements  of  text 
into  two  classes:  (1)  those  which  are  evidently  misplace¬ 
ments,  but  whose  mode  of  occurrence  is  not  certainly 
known;  and  (2)  those  which  may  confidently  be  ascribed 
to  physical  dislocations  of  portions  of  the  papyrus  or 
parchment. 

As  an  example  of  the  first  class,  I  may  cite  the  book 
of  Jeremiah.  Either  the  Hebrew  or  the  Septuagint  text 
has  suffered  derangement  through  misplacements.  The 
Septuagint  text-order  may  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
by  lifting  the  six  chapters  46-51  en  bloc  and  setting  the 
whole  down  in  the  middle  of  ch.  25,  and  then  by  breaking 
up  this  block  into  nine  fragments  and  redistributing  them 
amongst  themselves.  Whether  the  misplacements  actu¬ 
ally  took  place  in  the  one  text  or  in  the  other,  they  did 
occur  and  they  have  been  perpetuated. 
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FRAGMENTARY  REMAINS  OF  EARLY  CODICES 
Second  and  Third  Christian  Centuries 


Reference  Data.  j 

Material. 

Century 

Assigned. 

Kretes  (Euripides),  Berliner  Klassiker-  1 
texte,  Heft  V,  2te  Halfte,  XVII.  See  I 
comment  of  A.  S.  Hunt  on  No.  1007, 
p.  1,  vol.  7  (1910),  Oxyrhynchiis  ; 

Papyri. 

Parchment 

2nd 

De  Falsa  Legations  (Demosthenes),  F.  | 
G.  Kenyon,  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  j 
22  (1894),  p.  247f.  and  Palaeography  i 
of  Greek  Papyri  (1899),  p.  113.  1 

Parchment 

2nd 

Genesis  ii.  Hi,  Pap.  Oxy.  1007.  | 

Parchment 

3rd 

Genesis  xix,  xx,  xxiv.  Pap.  Oxy.  656.  j 

Papyrus 

3rd 

Aoyia  *Ir)(Tov,  Pap.  Oxy.  1.  I 

Papyrus 

3rd 

St.  MattheiFs  Gospel  i.  Pap.  Oxy.  2. 

Papyrus 

3rd 

St.  John's  Gospel,  i,  xx.  Pap.  Oxy.  208.  i 

Papyrus 

3rd 

New  Sayings  of  Jesus,  Pap.  Oxy.  654. 

Papyrus 

3rd 

Exodus  xxxi,  xxxii.  Pap.  Oxy.  1074. 

Papyrus 

3rd 

Philo,  Pap.  Oxy.  1173  and  1356. 

Papyrus 

3rd 

Theogonia  (Hesiod),  Pap.  Oxy.  873. 

Papyrus 

3rd 

Contra  Aristocratem  (Demosthenes), 

Pap.  Oxy.  459. 

Papyrus 

3rd 

Pap.  Oxy.  470. 

Papyrus 

3rd 

Early  Christian  Fragment,  Pap.  Oxy. 
210. 

Papyrus 

3rd 

Pap.  Oxy.  406. 

Papyrus 

3rd 

New  Recension  of  Tobit  xii.  Pap.  Oxy. 
1594. 

Parchment 

3rd 

Psalms  vii,  viii.  Pap.  Oxy.  1226. 

Papyrus 

3rd 

St.  James's  Epistle  ii.  Hi,  Pap.  Oxy.  1171. 

Papyrus 

3rd 

Epistle  to  the  Romans  viii.  Pap.  Oxy. 
1356. 

1  Papyrus 

1 

3rd 
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A  second  example  may  be  given  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  urged  as  a  proved 
case.  In  The  Message  of  Hosea,  Melville  Scott  proposes 
that  the  third  chapter  be  viewed  as  rightfully  belonging 
between  verses  9  and  10  of  ch.  1.  This  is  quite  possible 
from  the  point  of  view  of  mechanical  displacements.  The 
first  nine  verses  of  ch.  1  may  be  regarded  as  two  blocks, 
the  first  being  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  second. 
There  would  thus  be  room  for  a  title.  The  remainder  of 
ch.  1  and  the  whole  of  ch.  2  together  amount  to  five  blocks 
of  the  size  of  the  block  next  to  the  first  and  of  the  size 
of  ch.  3. 

Again,  the  final  third  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  consists  of  two  blocks  of  text,  verses 
36b-43  and  44-50,  which  evidently  reverse  the  order  of 
the  original  penman.  In  the  latter,  Jesus  is  engaged  in 
making  a  public  address,  as  the  words  8k  Ixpa^cv  Kal 

d-rrtv  of  verse  44  require,  although  in  the  former  block, 
in  36b,  He  is  said  to  have  hidden  Himself,  koX  aTrtX.6m>  iKpvfSi} 
arr*  avT<oy,  Moreover,  this  block  forms  a  proper  concluding 
section  to  the  Public  Ministry,  which  in  this  Gospel  comes 
to  an  end  at  this  point.  Here  again  is  a  misplacement  that 
actually  occurred  and  that  actually  perpetuated  itself. 
Apparently,  it  occurred  not  later  than  sometime  in  the 
life  of  a  common  ancestor  of  all  extant  evidence  for  this 
region  of  the  Johannine  text. 

An  example  of  a  misplacement  of  a  papyrus  or  parch¬ 
ment  section  occurred  in  the  immediate  or  a  more  remote 
ancestor  of  a  part  of  the  great  New  Testament  palimpsest 
known  as  Codex  Ephraemi  Syid  Rescriptns  (C) .  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  in  the  text  of  this  codex.  The  block  of  text  ex¬ 
tending  from  a  point  near  the  end  of  ch.  10  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation  to  a  point  not  far  from  the  beginning  of 
ch.  11  is  omitted  and  in  its  place  occurs  a  block  of  approx¬ 
imately  equal  size,  consisting  of  the  end  of  ch.  7  and  the 
beginning  of  ch.  8.  The  intervening  text  amounts  to  just 
twelve  blocks  of  about  the  same  size  as  either  of  these. 
The  limits  of  the  interposed  text  are  indicated  by  vertical 
bars  in  the  following: 
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Kttt  KaTe<f>ayov  avTO  Kai  rjv 
€V  TO)  arofiari  fxov  ojs 
fukei  yXvKV  Kai  ore  cISaKpvov 
CK  TO)V  0<f>6a\llO>V  aVTfDV 
Kai  OTav  Tjvoi^ev  ttjp 
<T<f>payei8a  rqv  efiho/xrjv 
cyevcTO  aciyrj . 


Kai  avtfir]  o  kottvo?  twv 
SviXialUlTO)V  T019  TTpO(T€V')(ai<i 
TO)v  ayio)v  tK  \eipo<i  tov 
ayycAov  cvo»7rtov  tov  6u|;(iAux? 

8iaKO(Tia<i  (.^rfKOVTa 
7repi(3ift\rip.f.voi  aaKKOis 

Rv.  10.10,  7.17-8.4, 11.3. 

Here,  the  interposed  block  is  joined  on  at  a  point  where 
an  augment  from  a  verb  (l</>ayov,  10.10)  converts  a  noun 
(BaKpvov,  7.17)  into  a  verb.  This  fact  that  the  augment 
and  the  noun  did  make  a  word  may  have  assisted  in  pre¬ 
venting  discovery  of  the  dislocation  of  the  text.  However, 
both  at  the  earlier  and  at  the  later  points  of  transition, 
where  the  interposed  block  is  fitted  into  the  gap,  we  have 
simple  nonsense.  Nevertheless,  the  misplacement  oc¬ 
curred.  Further,  it  was  copied  and  allowed  at  least  once. 

That  this  misplacement  was  an  accidental  one,  due  to 
a  sjhift  in  a  piece  of  parchment  or  papyrus,  is  sufficiently 
inculcated  by  the  following  facts 


Number  of  words  omitted .  79 

Number  of  words  interposed .  85 


Number  of  words  in  intervening  text . 1,000 

It  may  readily  be  determined  that  the  intervening  text 
amounted  to  just  enough  to  make  12  blocks.  The  manu¬ 
script  in  which  the  misplacement  originated  was  either  a 
codex  or  a  roll,  more  probably  a  codex,  the  blocks  of  text 

^The  number  of  words  interposed  has  been  determined  from  the 
published  text  of  C.  As  C  does  not  contain  the  omitted  text  and 
only  a  portion  of  the  intervening  text,  the  numbers  of  words  have 
been  counted  in  Westcott  &  Hurt’s  recension  of  the  Greek  N.  T. 
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on  whose  leaves  or  column  portions  of  papyrus  or  parch¬ 
ment  consisted  on  the  average  of  about  83  words.® 

We  may  learn  from  this  occurrence  that  an  interchange 
of  distant  columns  or  leaves  could  occur  in  an  old  manu¬ 
script  and  that  this  displacement  might  survive  copying. 
Just  how  old  the  ancestor  of  C  was  is  not  known.  C  itself 
belongs,  say,  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifth  century; 
so  that  the  ancestor  might  be  of  any  age  back  to  the  auto¬ 
graph. 

I  am  able  to  cite  another  example  of  a  manuscript  which 
suffered  physical  misplacements.  This  is  a  Peshitta  New 
Testament  codex  dating  apparently  from  about  the  year 
1203  A.  D.  Some  years  ago,  this  book  was  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In 
E.  C.  Mitchell’s  Critical  Handbook  of  the  Greek  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  p.  236,  the  following  statement  is  made  on  the 
authority  of  I.  H.  Hall: 

“The  following  leaves  are  misplaced:  John  xii.  48- 
xiii.lO  is  misplaced  after  xv.6;  John  xvi.33-xviii.l  is  mis¬ 
placed  after  xviii.38;  Acts  xix.20-39  is  misplaced  after 
XX.18;  Gal.  iii.10-19  is  misplaced  after  1  Pet.  v.3.” 

The  book  seems  still  to  be  in  private  hands.  This  is 
to  be  understood  as  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  unable  to  indicate  the  breaks  more  precisely  than 
the  preceding  statement  defines  them.  However,  we  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  if  in  John  we  place  them  all  between 
verses.  The  following  tabular  statement  will  indicate  the 
breaks  and  the  intervening  textual  amounts.  The  order 
is  that  of  the  manuscript.  The  determinations  of  the 
numbers  of  words  have  been  made  from  the  Greek  text 
of  Westcott  &  Hort,  bracketed  words  being  omitted. 


John. 

No.  of  words. 

No.  of  leaves. 

13.11-15.6 

1144 

5 

12.48-13.10 

257 

1 

15.7  -16.32 

933 

4 

18.2  -18.38 

724 

3 

16.33-18.1 

540 

2 

®F.  J.  A.  Hort  was  perhaps  the  first  to  discern  a  misplacement 
in  an  ancestral  text  of  C.  See  Introduction  (The  New  Testament 
in  the  Original  Greek),  p.  268. 
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After  the  initial  break  at  the  end  of  12.47,  there  fol¬ 
lowed  five  breaks  in  the  course  of  15  leaves.  My  theory 
as  to  Mark  assumes  that  eleven  breaks  occurred  in  the 
course  of  30  leaves  or  columns.  So  then  the  frequency 
of  actual  interruptions  of  the  narratives  of  Mark  and  of 
this  Peshitta  manuscript  is  nearly  the  same,  measuring 
the  intervals  between  such  interruptions  by  the  textual 
blocks,  or  units,  of  the  respective  manuscripts. 

From  the  examples  of  the  ancestor  of  that  part  of  C 
devoted  to  the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  Peshitta  codex  dating 
apparently  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  see  that  physical  misplacements  have  actually  occurred. 
And  the  former  example  shows  that  it  was  possible  for 
the  misplacement  to  perpetuate  itself  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  nonsense  was  made  of  the  text. 

Variation  in  Textual  Amount  in  Block 

The  minimum  and  maximum  sizes  of  textual  blocks 
that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  in  connection  with  the  first 
third  of  Mark  amount  to  101.3  and  129  words,  respec¬ 
tively.  There  is  here  a  variation  of  27.3  per  cent.,  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  amount.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  this  is  a  very  considerable  variation  and  implies  that 
the  manuscript  was  written  by  one  unpractised  in  the  in¬ 
scribing  of  books  or  else  by  one  having  himself  a  purpose 
to  begin  incidents  at  the  heads  of  textual  blocks  or  falling 
in  with  the  form  of  an  exemplar  written  with  such  an 
object  in  view.  If  purpose  may  be  assumed,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  unreasonable  in  the  variation  required  by  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  as  to  Mark.  If,  however,  it  be  assumed  that  lack  of 
skill  is  the  explanation  that  would  have  to  be  set  up,  then 
there  should  perhaps  be  examples  of  other  unskilfully 
written  manuscripts  disclosing  comparable  variations.  At 
the  same  time,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  while  there 
are  now  extant  very  piany  remains  of  literary  works  of 
the  early  centuries,  only  some  of  these  come  from  inexpert 
hands  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  consist 
of  such  fragments  that  the  remnants  of  text  do  not  per¬ 
mit  the  amounts  of  a  number  of  columns,  pages  or  leaves 
to  be  compared. 
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Papyrus  Rylands  53  is,  however,  a  considerable  frag¬ 
ment  from  a  vellum  codex  of  the  third  or  fourth  Christian 
century.  Folio  97  contains  on  its  two  pages  69  lines  of 
text  and  folio  99,  56  lines.  This  reveals  a  variation,  from 
the  lesser  number  of  lines  to  the  greater,  amounting  to 
23.2  per  cent. 

Papyrus  Rylands  28  is  a  part  of  what  was  once  a  papy¬ 
rus  codex  and  dates  from  the  fourth  Christian  century. 
On  the  two  sides  of  folio  1  is  a  total  of  559  letters,  and 
of  folio  4,  of  372  letters.  The  variation  here  from  the 
smaller  leaf  amount  to  the  larger  is  50.3  per  cent.  At¬ 
tending  to  page  amounts  further  on  in  the  papyrus,  one 
finds  that  the  vei'so  of  folio  6  has  238  words,  and  the 
ve7'so  of  folio  8,  170  words.  The  change  in  passing  from 
the  smaller  page  to  the  larger  is  just  40  per  cent. 

•  Of  the  literary  compositions  found  at  Oxyrhynchus, 
1380  and  1381  are  written  on  the  recto  and  verso,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  one  and  the  same  papyrus  roll.  Both  are  as¬ 
signed  to  the  second  Christian  century,  though  the  one  on 
the  recto  is  naturally  to  be  viewed  as  the  older.  The  scribe 
of  this  composition,  hivocation  of  Isis,  had  the  advantage 
that  the  fibrous  surface  furnished  him  with  the  equivalent 
of  rulings.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  the  total  of 
12  columns,  extremes  of  22  and  28  are  to  be  noted  in  the 
number  of  lines  in  a  column.  It  is  column  3  which  con¬ 
tains  22  lines  and  columns  10  and  11  which  contain  28. 
In  passing  through  eight  columns,  therefore,  one  encoun¬ 
ters  both  minimum  and  maximum.  No.  1381,  Praise  of 
Imouthes-Asclepius,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  inscribed 
on  the  verso  where  the  fibres  are  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  writing,  has  its  columns  very  regular  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  lines,  the  variation  being  from  22  to  23. 
Returning  now  to  the  recto  side,  we  note  that  the  varia¬ 
tion  from  22  to  28  is  a  very  considerable  one.  It  means, 
considered  alone,  a  change  of  column  amount  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger  of  27  per  cent.  This  is  a  close  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  variation  of  27.3  per  cent,  required  for 
Mark.  Such  changes  in  the  number  of  lines  of  a  column 
or  other  textual  block  may  be  due  to  an  increased  close¬ 
ness  of  the  lines  of  writing.  Such  increased  closeness  may 
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very  well  be  associated  with  a  reduction  in  the  height  and 
breadth  of  the  letters.  Consequently,  in  such  cases,  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  lines  in  the  block  had  increased 
27  per  cent,  would  mean  that  the  textual  amount  had  in¬ 
creased  by  a  still  greater  percentage,  more  letters  going 
to  a  line. 

If  the  letter  size  changes  from  block  to  block,  consid¬ 
erable  variations  in  the  textual  amounts  may  result.  Let 
us  consider  the  mathematics  for  a  moment.  Assuming 
that  height  and  breadth  change  in  the  same  proportion 
and  that  the  distance  between  lines  likewise  varies  in 
the  same  ratio,  a  shrinkage  in  the  size  of  the  letter  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  about  a  k  per  cent,  increase  in  the  number 
of  lines  in  the  textual  block  would  mean  an  increase  of 
k  per  cent,  also  in  the  number  of  letters  in  a  line.  Let  m 
be  the  original  number  of  lines  and  n  the  original  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  in  a  line.  Then  mn  would  be  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  in  the  original  block.  After  the  shrinkage 
of  the  letter  size,  the  new  number  of  lines  would  be 

km 

m-\ - 

100 

and  the  new  number  of  letters  in  a  line, 

kn 

n-\ - 

100 

Consequently,  the  new  block  would  contain  the  number 
of  letters  indicated  by  the  number  resulting  from  the 
product  of  these  expressions;  and  the  increase  would  be 
found  by  subtracting  mn  from  this  product: 

2kmn  k^mn  mn  k^ 

{mn-\ - 1 - ) — mn= - (2k-\ - ) 

100  1002  100  100 

This  means  that  a  letter  shrinkage  bringing  about  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  lines  in  a  block,  and  of  letters 
in  a  line,  amounting  to  k  per  cent,  would  result  in  an 
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increase  in  the  total  text  in  the  block  amounting  to  the 
following  percentage: 

2k-\ - 

100 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  lines  in  a  block,  and  in  the  number  of  letters 
in  a  line,  necessary  to  produce  the  27.3  per  cent,  increase 
in  the  block  amount  of  text,  we  have  merely  to  solve  the 
following  equation  for  k: 

k- 

- f-2/c=27.3 

100 

•  Wegel^  A;=12.8 


The  percentage  of  the  shrinkage  in  dimension  {y) 
necessary  for  an  expansion  percentage  in  number  amount¬ 
ing  to  k  may  be  ascertained  by  solving  the  following 
equation  for  y: 

100  100+A: 


100-2/  100 
lOOA: 

We  get —  27= - 

100+ A: 


Accordingly,  when  k  is  12.8 — 

1280 

y= - =-11.3 

100+12.8 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  letters  shrink  11.3  per  cent,  in 
height  and  width  and  the  lines  are  correspondingly  closer 
together,  then  the  increase  in  number  of  lines  in  a  block 
and  of  letters  in  a  line  will  be  12.8  per  cent.,  and  the 
block  will  contain  27.3  per  cent,  more  text. 
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This  means  that  a  change  in  textual  amount  from  101.3 
words  in  a  block  to  129  may  be  brought  about  simply  by 
a  decrease  in  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  letters  of  only 
11.3  per  cent.  Such  a  decrease  is  to  be  inferred  in  cases 
where  the  number  of  lines  has  increased  12.8  per  cent, 
and  the  average  number  of  letters  has  also  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  provided  the  dimensions  of  the  block 
have  remained  the  same. 

In  a  case  where  the  number  of  lines  changes  from  23 
to  26,  the  variation  amounts  to  13  per  cent.  This,'  if 
brought  about  by  a  certain  shrinkage  in  the  height  of  the 
letters  and  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  shrinkage  in 
the  width  will  be  enough  to  explain  the  increase  in  the 
block  amount  from  101.3  to  129  words,  provided  the  block 
dimensions  remain  unchanged.  In  the  Invocation  of  Isis, 
there  is  a  much  greater  change  in  the  number  of  lines  in 
the  block,  as  there  we  have  a  variation  from  22  to  28 
lines.  If  we  attend  to  columns  5  and  9,  we  shall  find  that 
the  numbers  of  lines  are  23  and  26,  respectively;  so  that 
the  required  variation,  in  so  far  as  the  number  of  lines 
in  a  block  is  concerned,  is  here  accomplished  in  the  course 
of  passing  over  five  columns. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  examples  and  the  analysis  of 
the  effects  of  a  change  in  the  letter  size,  it  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  complain  of  the  extent  of  the  variation 
required  for  the  blocks  of  text  in  Mk.  1.1-6.13. 

Small  Blocks  of  Text. 

The  average  size  of  the  block  of  text  that  has  to  be 
assumed  for  the  roll  or  codex  of  Mark  is  quite  small,  being 
in  fact  111.6  words.  The  question  naturally  arises  whe¬ 
ther  the  columns  of  rolls  or  the  leaf  amounts  of  codices 
occurred  in  such  sizes.  I  give  a  number  of  examples  none 
younger  than  the  fourth  Christian  century. 
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Reference  data. 

Character 
of  MS. 

Century 

assigned. 

Number  of  words  in 
textual  block. 

Invocation  of  Isis, 
Pap.  Oxy.  1380. 

Roll 

(papyrus) 

Early  2nd 

Column  iv  has 
about  109  words. 

In  Aristocratem 
(Demosthenes), 
Pap.  Oxy.  883. 

•  Roll 
(papyrus) 

About  3rd 

Column  1  has  107 
letters.  Col.  2  has 
something  over  111 
letters,  apparently. 
Block  of  text  esti¬ 
mated  in  words  from 
these  data  has  18  or 
19  words. 

Titus  i,  a,  Pap. 
Rylands  5. 

Codex 

(papyrus) 

3rd 

Verso  of  this  frag¬ 
ment  has  about  105 
words.  Doubling  this 
for  the  leaf  amount, 
one  gets  210  words. 

St.  Jameses  Epis¬ 
tle  i,  Pap.  Oxy. 
1229. 

Codex 

(papyrus) 

4th 

Page  B  has  about 
88  words  on  it.  Dou¬ 
bling  this,  one  gets 
for  the  leaf  amount 
176  words. 

Pap.  Oxy.  1353. 

! 

Codex 

(vellum) 

4th 

Recto  has  52  words, 
verso  has  57  or  58. 
Leaf  amount  equals, 
therefore,  109  or  110 
words. 

Pap.  Rylands  28. 

Codex 

(papyrus) 

4th 

Leaf  No.  1  con¬ 
tains  559  letters= 
about  112  words; 
leaf  No.  2  has  512 
letters  =  about  102 
words.  Average  of 
all  eight  leaves  of 
the  extant  quire  is 
431  letters=about  86 
words. 

Tohit  xii.  Pap. 

Oxy.  1594. 

Codex 

(vellum) 

3rd 

Estimated  amount 
on  leaf=66  words. 

6  th  Ezra,  xvi,  Pap. 
Oxy.  1010. 

Codex 

(vellum) 

4th 

Leaf  a  m  0  u  n  t  = 
about  43  or  44  words. 

Joshua  iv,  v,  Pap. 
Oxy.  1168. 

Codex 

(vellum) 

About  4th 

Estimated  amount 
on  leaf=116  words. 
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Reference  data. 

Century 

assigned. 

Number  of  words  in 
textual  block. 

An  ancestor  of 
the  Apocalypse 
of  Codex  E- 
phraemi  S  y  ri 
Rescriptus  (C). 

Codex  or 
roll* 

About  4th* 

Block  of  text  re- 
placed  contained 
about  79  words ;  block 
interposed  contained 
about  85,  and  the  in¬ 
tervening  12  blocks, 
about  83%  each. 

The  age  of  the_  ancestor  of  the  Apocalypse  of  C  is  unknown. 
However,  if  we  assign  C  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  we  shall 
not  put  it  much  too  early  if  we  place  the  ancestor  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  blbck  amount  we  have  found  to  be  round  83%  words. 
As  we  cannot  certainly  exclude  the  roll  form,  this  textual  amount  of 
83%  words  may  have  reference  to  a  column  or  to  a  codex  leaf 
amount. 


Coincidences  Against 

There  are  two  classes  of  coincidences  which  connect 
themselves  with  the  theory  of  mechanical  misplacements 
in  the  first  third  of  the  Markan  text.  These  classes  oppose 
each  other  and  so  tend  in  the  direction  of  the  elimination 
of  coincidence  from  the  list  of  considerations  that  must 
weigh  in  a  balancing  of  pro  and  con.  However,  in  the 
end  it  will  be  found  that  the  one  class  overbalances  the 
other,  so  that  there  is  a  residual  group,  left  after  mutual 
neutralization,  which  affords  the  basis  of  a  probability 
favoring  one  of  the  two  alternatives — the  acceptance  and 
the  rejection  of  the  theory  which  we  have  been  consid¬ 
ering. 

The  theory  requires  that  physical  discontinuities  in 
the  writing  material  shall  coincide  with  certain  fairly 
numerous  points  in  the  text,  points  where  one  incident 
ends  and  the  next  begins.  The  physical  discontinuities 
are  required,  because  actual  shiftings  of  sections  of  the 
narrative  are  assumed.  These  must  not  carry  with  them 
fragments  of  text  obviously  belonging  to  other  sections. 
For  example,  section  D  has  a  very  definite  beginning 
and  a  very  definite  end.  Assuming  that  it  once  stood 
between  F  and  G  and  was  afterwards  shifted  to  its  present 
position  between  C  and  E,  it  would  not  do  to  allow  that 
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it  carried  with  it  fragmentary  portions  evidently  belong¬ 
ing  to  F  and  G.  A  similar  remark  applies,  if  we  assume 
that  D  originally  stood  between  C  and  E,  and  was  later 
displaced  to  a  position  between  F  and  G.  The  physical 
interruptions  in  the  continuity  of  the  writing  material 
must,  in  fact,  coincide  with  the  interruptions  in  sense 
caused  by  passing  from  one  incident  to  the  next.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  a  little  latitude  of  choice  is  permissible  and  a 
small  amount  of  text  may  be  put  with  the  preceding  inci¬ 
dent  or  attached  to  the  following. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  that  a  formid¬ 
able  amount  of  coincidence  is  required  if  one  wishes  to 
accept  the  theory.  It  will  be  well,  however,  not  to  have 
an  exaggerated  view  of  the  difficulty  thus  created. 

Thus,  we  are  not  compelled  to  think  of  the  eleven  sec¬ 
tions  of  text,  in  the  manuscript  which  suffered  derange¬ 
ment,  as  each  ending  not  merely  a  page,  leaf  or  column 
but  a  line  as  well.  This  would  be  an  onerous  requirement, 
as  the  writing  might  naturally  come  to  an  end  anywhere 
along  the  line.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  take  so 
extreme  a  view.  In  a  very  early  papyrus  classic,  the 
Persae  of  Timotheus,  the  mark  known  as  the  paragraphus 
designates  divisions  between  paragraphs.  The  whole  of 
one  precedes  the  mark  and  the  whole  of  the  other  follows. 
The  new  paragraph  begins  a  new  line.  This  papyrus  dates 
from  the  fourth  pre-Christian  century."  It  is  quite  true 
that  this  mode  of  using  the  paragraphus  did  not  remain 
unchanged  during  the  passing  centuries  as  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  in  the  fifth  Christian  century  its  significance 
was  being  lost.  However,  there  is  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  the  ancient  use  was  still  persisting  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  A.  D.  In  Pap.  Oxy.  465,  assigned 
to  the  second  rather  than  the  third  Christian  century,  the 
mark  is  used  to  separate  the  preceding  text,  ending  with 
a  single  word  at  the  beginning  of  line  158,  from  the  text 
beginning  with  line  159.  This  occurrence  is  in  col.  V 
of  the  remnants  of  a  prose  work  constituting  an  Astro¬ 
logical  Calendar  and  originally  written  on  the  verso  of  a 
papyrus  roll.  Again,  the  mark  is  employed  five  times  in 
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Pap.  Oxy.  665,  which  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  a  single 
column  of  a  papyrus  roll  dating  from  the  second  century 
A.  D.  This  is  a  literary  text  inscribed  by  an  expert  writer, 
and  when  complete  constituted  what  was  probably  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Sicily.  The  residual  text  indicates  that  it  was  a 
summary  of  events  in  which  the  various  items  were  con¬ 
cisely  stated  and  marked  off  by  paragraphi.  Of  the  five 
instances  shown  by  the  published  text,  one  occurs  at  a 
point  where  the  preceding  text  ends  with  the  latter  half 
of  a  word  standing  at  the  head  of  the  7th  line.  The 
next  item  begins  with  the  8th  line,  which  is  in  fact  pro¬ 
truded  into  the  margin.  In  the  remaining  instances  of 
the  use  of  the  mark,  three  occur  at  points  where  the 
preceding  text  finished  with  the  line,  and  one  at  a  place 
where  the  preceding  line  is  wanting  in  the  printed  text. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  here  two  old 
instances  of  the  use  of  form  to  mark  off  a  change  of  sense. 
Pap.  Oxy.  7,  Sappho,  dates  from  the  third  Christian  cen¬ 
tury.  There  are  several  fragments  which  are  thought  to 
have  been  parts  of  a  single  sheet.  The  stanzas  of  the 
composition  are  set  off  from  one  another  by  the  fact  that 
one  stanza  concludes  on  one  line  and  the  next  begins  with 
a  new  one.  Pap.  Oxy.  135  is  a  vellum  leaf  dating  from 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  Christian  century  on  which  is 
text  of  a  Greek  version  of  the  Psalms.  At  the  transition 
from  verse  9  to  verse  10  in  Ps.  82  (83),  Awt  ends  the  one 
section,  even  though  it  stands  alone  at  the  beginning  of 
a  line.  The  mark  paragraphus  is  placed  under  this  word 
and  huiif/aXfia  is  given  a  line  to  itself.'  Then,  beginning 
with  a  new  line,  the  text  flows  on.  The  word  Biaij/aXfia 
is  placed  like  a  modern  subheading,  well  over  in  the  line. 
The  two  parts  of  the  text  are  quite  distinctly  separated. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  instances,  especially  those  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  the  paragraphus,  it  is  certainly  per¬ 
missible  to  hold  that,  in  the  intermediate  century  that 
ended  with  100  A.  D.,  autographs  and  copies  of  composi¬ 
tions  like  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  which  one  incident  rapidly 
follows  another  might  well  have  been  written  in  para¬ 
graphs  which  began  with  new  lines. 

The  theory  of  mechanical  misplacements  requires  inter- 
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ruptions  of  the  writing  material  coincident  with,  say, 
eleven  points  of  transition  from  one  incident  to  the  next; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  all  the  phys¬ 
ical  interruptions  that  occurred  took  place  at  the  points 
needed  to  effect  the  misplacements. 

I  have  divided  the  text  into  thirty  blocks;  and  it  may 
very  well  have  been  the  case  that  there  were  quite  as  many 
physical  interruptions  of  the  papyrus  or  parchment.  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  theory,  quite  a 
number,  say  eleven,  of  these  must  occur  at  points  where 
the  text  following  begins  a  new  incident.  In  view  of  the 
facts  and  probabilities  as  to  the  use  of  the  paragraphus, 
we  may  assume  without  excessive  difficulty  that  there 
should  be  as  many  as  eleven;  but,  in  case  there  were  no 
more,  it  would  accentuate  the  difficulty  greatly,  if  all 
there  were  had  to  occur  at  the  ends  of  the  several  sec¬ 
tions  k-j-A,  m-f B,  C,  etc.  It  is  to  the  point  then  that  I 
show  that  there  may  very  well  have  been  more  than  eleven 
instances  where  physical  discontinuities  agreed  with  para¬ 
graphed  interruptions  in  the  text.  The  data  necessary 
to  understand  how  the  matter  stands  may  be  given  in  tab¬ 
ular  form  as  shown  below. 

It  may  now  be  seen  that  there  may  have  been  as  many 
as  16  (ll-f5)  instances  where  physical  discontinuities 
in  the  writing  material  occurred  at  points  where  new  inci¬ 
dents  begin.  Thus  section  k-fA  may  have  been  physically 
divided  between  verses  13  and  14  of  ch.  1.  This  would 


Section. 

Sub-sections. 

Mark. 

Number  of 
words  in 
sub-sections. 

Number  of 
words  in 
each 
block. 

k+A 

1.1-13 

207 

103.5 

14-20 

115 

115 

D 

2.1-17 

300 

100* 

18-22 

122 

122 

2.23-3.6 

101 

101* 

El 

3.7-12 

103 

103 

3.21-35 

232 

116 

E2 

4.1-34 

535 

113 

4.35-41 

118 

118 

F 

5.1-21 

324 

108 

*As  the  minimum  block  size  employed  in  developing  the  theory 
is  101.3,  the  averages  100  and  101  are  slightly  below  the  minimum. 
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have  had  the  effect  of  interrupting  the  text  at  the  point  of 
transition  from  The  Temptation  to  Summoning  of  certain 
disciples.  The  latter  incident  would  then  have  occupied 
a  block  of  text  of  115  words  all  to  itself.  The  other  three 
incidents  of  the  section  would  have  occupied  two  blocks. 
If  the  title  (Kara  MapKov)  of  the  book  occupied  a  separate 
page,  leaf  or  column,  then  the  average  size  of  block  for 
these  incidents  would  have  been  i03.5  words.  But,  if  the 
title  belonged  to  the  same  textual  block  as  the  opening 
statements  of  the  book,  then  block  1  might  have  absorbed 
about  92  words  of  the  narrative  and  block  2,  about  115. 

From  what  has  now  been  set  forth,  it  may  be  seen  that 
not  only  the  eleven  but  five  additional  physical  discon¬ 
tinuities  may  have  occurred  at  points  where  incidents  end 
and  begin.  There  may,  then,  have  been  as  many  as  six¬ 
teen  physical  discontinuities  in  the  writing  material  at 
paragraphal  interruptions,  though  only  eleven  of  these 
are  required  to  explain  the  facts. 

The  matter  stands  thus:  There  are  twenty-four  inci¬ 
dents  which  are  recorded  in  the  course  of  thirty  blocks  of 
text.  Eleven  selected  incidents  are  desired  to  begin  in 
agreement  with  textual  blocks.  This  means  eleven  coin¬ 
cidences. 

Coincidences  For 

However,  rejection  of  the  theory  of  mechanical  dis¬ 
placements  would  not  enable  one  to  escape  coincidence. 
The  foregoing  class  of  coincidences,  formidable  as  it  is 
in  the  aggregate,  is  opposed  by  another  class,  which  is 
also  formidable  in  the  aggregate.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
theory  be  rejected  and  the  eleven  coincidences  thereby 
escaped,  another  class  will  be  created  by  the  very  situa¬ 
tion  brought  about  by  the  rejection.  In  short,  we  are 
really  face  to  face  with  a  dilemma.  Acceptance  of  the 
theory  precipitates  one  class  of  coincidences,  rejection  pre¬ 
cipitates  an  alternative  class. 

In  fact,  the  class  of  coincidences  imposed  upon  us  in 
consequence  of  rejection  of  the  theory  is  a  double  one, 
consisting  of  two  groups  based  upon  independent  con¬ 
siderations. 

Even  though  we  reject  the  theory,  we  still  have  the 
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Markan  text  and  the  Matthaean  text.  The  relationship 
of  the  two  is  just  the  same.  There  are  still  eleven  sec¬ 
tions  of  Markan  text  whose  rearrangement  may  be  made 
to  disclose  the  Matthaean  order  of  events.  The  combina¬ 
tions  of  incidents  in  the  eleven  sections  are  precisely  the 
same  as  before;  and  the  amounts  of  text  devoted  to  each 
and  every  incident  and  each  and  every  section  are  exactly 
what  they  were. 

It  is  important  to  see  that  both  the  combinations  and 
the  text-amounts  are  special — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
(1)  with  the  sections  made  up  of  the  present  incidents, 
the  incident-amounts  might  easily  have  been  such  that 
the  totals  for  sections  would  have  made  the  theory  im¬ 
possible  of  application ;  and  (2)  with  the  incident-amounts 
what  they  are  now,  the  membership  of  the  sections  might 
very  well  have  been  such  that  the  totals  for  them  would 
have  created  a  situation  impossible  for  the  theory.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  theory  is  applicable  to  the  Markan 
text,  so  that  the  consideration  that  in  the  one  case  the 
improper  incident-amounts  were  avoided  leads  to  a  series 
of  coincidences ;  and  so  that  the  consideration  that  in  the 
second  case  the  unsuitable  groupings  of  incidents  did 
not  occur  requires  a  second  series  of  coincidences. 

With  the  groupings  as  they  are  now,  but  with  changes 
permissible  in  sections  C,  Q,  H  and  I,  the  theory  might 
easily  become  inapplicable.  The  incident-amounts  are 
such  that  the  section  totals  are  110,  109,  126  and  106 
words,  respectively.  These  are  all  single  blocks — none 
is  smaller  than  101.3  words,  none  greater  than  129.  The 
composition  was  so  handled  that  in  no  case  was  the 
unsuitable  region  lying  in  between  the  limits  1  and  101.3 
trespassed  upon,  nor  the  equally  unsuitable  region  lying 
between  129  and  202.6.  In  the  case  of  these  sections, 
four  coincidences  are  required  by  the  rejection  of  the 
theory. 

Then  there  is  section  m+B,  consisting  of  258  words. 
A  coincidence  is  required  here  because  the  incident- 
amounts  were  so  managed  that  the  total  of  258  words 
does  not  fall  in  any  unsuitable  region,  particularly  the 
one  inside  258-304. 
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Sections  and  G,  consisting  of  304  and  353  words, 
respectively,  both  avoid  the  unsuitable  regions  within 
258-304  and  387-405.3.  Here  we  have  two  coincidences 
required,  one  for  each  section. 

Sections  D  and  F  consist  respectively  of  422  and  442 
words,  and  thus  avoid  the  region  inside  of  387-405.3. 
These  cases  of  avoidance  require  two  more  coincidences. 

Accordingly,  coincidences  to  the  number  of  nine  have 
now  been  disclosed.  All  are  based  on  the  necessity  to 
avoid  incident-amounts  such  that  with  the  present  group¬ 
ings  would  bring  about  totals  of  text  that  are  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  theory  of  mechanical  misplacements.  The 
required  avoidance  is  made  in  each  and  everyone  of  the 
nine  cases. 

The  second  series  of  coincidences  arises  when  we  attend 
only  to  the  results  of  varying  the  groupings,  the  incident- 
amounts  being  left  as  they  are.  It  is  of  much  greater 
length  than  the  preceding  one. 

Consider  the  following  tabulation: 


Incident. 

Incident- 

amount. 

Words. 

i 

Place  in 
Mark. 

1 

Section  to 
which  in¬ 
cident 
belongs. 

The  Baptism. 

52 

1.9-11 

k-HA 

The  Temptation. 

30 

1.12-13 

Curing  of  Simon’s 

44 

mother-in-law. 

Healing  and  delivering 

92 

of  many. 

Preaching  in  many 

15 

1.39 

i 

C 

places. 

Touching  the  leper. 

95 

1.40-45 

The  paralytic. 

192 

2.1-12 

D 

The  man  with  the  with- 

94 

El 

ered  hand. 

The  kingdom  divided 

153 

3.21-30 

E2 

against  itself. 

Visit  of  mother  and 

79 

3.31-35 

brethren. 

Here  we  have  ten  incidents,  none  of  which  is,  by  itself, 
of  a  size  to  form  a  suitable  section.  Eight  are  too  small. 
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Nine  heavy  horizontal  lines  represent  lengths  of  textual  sec¬ 
tions  (C,  Q,  etc.).  The  dark  spaces  are  regions  of  avoidance. 
None  of  the  nine  lines  must  terminate  inside  such  a  region.  From 
one  light  vertical  to  the  next  is  assumed  to  be  an  interval  repre¬ 
senting  20  words.  The  numbers  at  the  right  hand  ends  of  the  nine 
heavy  horizontals  indicate  the  numbers  of  words  in  the  sections. 
The  numbers  along  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram  indicate  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  limiting  verticals  of  the  dark  spaces,  as  determined 
by  the  numbers  of  words  in  the  maximum  and  minimum  block 
sizes. 

The  net  number  of  coincidences  realized  is  perhaps  something 
less  than  9,  as  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  number  of  textual  blocks. 
After  the  average  size  is  thus  determined,  the  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  will  fix  the  scheme  of  dark  spaces  which  the  terminal  of 
each  and  every  horizontal  line  must  avoid  entering.  After  de¬ 
ducting  from  9 1  the  inconsiderable  cost  of  fixing  the  number  of 
blocks,  the  remainder  will  be  the  net  number  of  coincidences 
actually  realized.  Disregarding  any  reduction,  we  have  9  coinci¬ 
dences  satisfied  by  the  textual  sections  denoted  by  C,  Q,  H,  I, 
m+B,  El,  G,  D  and  F.  Each  and  all  have  a  length  such  that  the 
horizontal  line  terminates,  not  inside  the  dark  spaces  but  within 
the  limits  of  the  white. 
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Two  are  each  too  large  for  a  section  of  one  block  and 
too  small  for  a  section  of  two  blocks.  Ten  coincidences  are 
required  here,  if  one  rejects  the  theory.  But,  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  to  be  noted  that  the  ten  coincidences  are  required 
even  though  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  condition  that  no 
one  of  the  incidents  shall  stand  alone.  If  we  go  into  com¬ 
binations,  we  may  formulate  another  and  longer  series 
without  including  more  incidents  than  are  listed  in  the 
tabulation.  Thus,  52-f30,  524-44,  524-92,524-15,  524-95, 
524-94, 30 -h 44,  304-15,  304-153,  44-h92,  44-h 15,  444-95, 
444-94,  444-153,  92 -h 95,92 4- 192,  92-h94,  924-153,924-79, 
154-153,  154-79,  954-192,  954-94,  954-79,  1924-94, 

1924-79,  and  944-79  are  twenty-seven  binary  combina¬ 
tions  formed  from  the  ten  incidents  listed.  Each  and 
everyone  is  a  grouping  that  would  have  defeated  the 
theory.  We  have  not  gone  outside  the  ten  incidents,  al¬ 
though  there  are  twenty-four  in  all.  Moreover,  ternary 
and  higher  combinations  have  not  been  considered. 
Enough  has  perhaps  been  indicated,  however,  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  number  of  unsuitable  groupings  is  quite 
large.  The  occurrence  of  any  one  of  them  would  have 
made  the  present  reconciliation  of  the  order  of  events 
in  Matthew  and  Mark  impossible. 

In  Conclusion 

Apparently,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  any  one  of  five 
explanations  for  the  disagreement  between  the  two  Gos¬ 
pels  in  respect  to  the  order  of  parallel  events  in  Mt.  3.1- 
13.58  and  Mk.  1.1-6.13.  Similar  explanations  may  also 
be  maintained  for  the  minor  disagreement  in  order  in 
the  textual  regions  Mt.  21.10-22  and  Mk.  11.11-26.  With 
regard  to  this  latter,  the  series  of  explanations  is  to  be 
so  broadened  as  to  include  the  simple  reversal  of  a  single 
leaf  inscribed  on  both  sides. 

The  explanations  seem  to  conform  to  what  is  known  as 
to  rolls  and  codices  in  the  first  Christian  century;  or, 
when  the  point  involves  something  unknown,  to  the  prob¬ 
abilities  surrounding  the  matter.  If  the  point  concerns 
the  inscription  of  loose  sheets  that  are  afterwards  to  be 
gummed  or  sewed  together  into  a  roll  or  looped  together 
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into  a  tabular  codex,  the  probabilities  are  with  us.  If 
a  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  tabular  and  folded-leaf 
codices  were  in  existence  at  so  early  a  date,  again  we  have 
the  probabilities  on  our  side.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
small  size  of  the  textual  block  or  the  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  block  size,  there  are  concrete  examples  to 
reassure  us.  If  the  point  is  raised  that  the  ancients 
seemed  anxious  to  save  space  and  so  began  new  para¬ 
graphs  on  the  same  line  as  that  containing  the  ending  of 
the  old,  we  again  have  the  reassurance  of  actual  exam¬ 
ples  proving  that  other  systems  were  also  in  use.  And, 
if  it  seems  a  good  deal  to  ask  that  interruptions  in  the 
continuity  shall  occur  at  eleven  selected  points  where  the 
text  passes  from  one  incident  to  another,  then  an  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  matter  shows  that  the  coincidences  thus 
desired  are  counterbalanced  or  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  a  cloud  of  coincidences  that  would  be  brought  into 
existence  by  the  rejection  of  the  theory  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  derangement  of  the  text  of  Mark. 
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BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  PROPER. 

CRITICISM:  THE  CRITICAL  PROCESS 

THE  REVEREND  PROFESSOR  W.  M.  McPHEETERS,  D.D. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Each  term  in  the  phrase  Biblical  Criticism  contributes 
its  quota  of  information  touching  the  discipline  so  desig¬ 
nated.  The  term  “Criticism”  indicates  the  larger,  and 
the  term  “biblical”  the  more  limited,  group  of  disciplines 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  student  of  Biblical  Criticism 
cannot  do  better  than  to  begin  by  carefully  clarifying  his 
conceptions  in  regard  to  the  connotation  of  both  terms. 
In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  limit  attention  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,^  and  to  offer  some  observations  on  its  meaning,  and 
more  particularly  upon  the  critical  process. 

F’irst  of  all,  then,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  word 
“criticism”  is  legitimately  employed  in  not  less  than  four, 
perhaps  I  should  say  five,  perfectly  distinct  senses.  Thus 
the  mind  goes  through  an  inspecting  and  comparing  pro¬ 
cess,  or  a  sifting,  weighing,  testing  process  which  issues 
in  a  judgment,  and  to  this  process  or  these  processes  we 
give  the  name  of  “criticism ;”  and  to  the  act  of  judgment 
in  which  the  process  issues  we  likewise  give  the  name  of 
“criticism.”  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  both  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  judgment  in  which  its  outcome  is  registered 
are  purely  subjective,  being  confined  within  the  mind  it¬ 
self.  Should  this  judgment  subsequently  be  formulated 
and  expressed  in  words,  this  objective  formulation  of  the 
spoken,  or  written,  judgment  we  speak  of  as  “a  criticism,” 
or  if  there  be  a  series  of  such  judgments  relating  to  a 

^The  former  term,  “biblical,"  I  have  commented  upon  in  “Some 
Strictures  on  Current  Conceptions  of  Biblical  Criticism,”  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  April,  1920.  To  the  same  paper  the  reader  must 
be  referred  for  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “Biblical  Criticism 
Proper.” 
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common  subject,  to  this  series  viewed  as  an  organized 
whole  we  apply  the  name  “criticism.”  Long  experience, 
however,  has  taught  men  that  if  the  critical  process  is  to 
issue  in  judgments  that  are  valid,  and  so  of  real  value, 
that  process  must  itself  be  controlled  and  guided  by  well 
considered  and  sound  principles,  and  a  sound  method.  To 
the  science  that  results  when  these  principles  and  this 
method  have  been  reduced  to  an  orderly  organized  whole 
we  continue  to  apply  the  name  “Criticism,”  frequently 
signalizing  this  special  application  of  the  term  by  begin¬ 
ning  the  word  with  a  capital.  Finally,  to  the  art-  that 
emerges  when  these  principles  and  this  method  are  skill¬ 
fully  applied  to  a  given  subject  we  still  give  the  name 
of  “criticism.” 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  by  Biblical  Criticism  may 
be  meant  (1)  a  mental  process  of  a  specific  kind  em¬ 
ployed  upon  Biblical  problems;  or  (2)  a  more  or  less 
well-defined  body  of  conclusions  or  judgments  reached 
by  this  or  that  school  of  scholars  in  their  application  of 
this  process  to  these  problems;  or  (3)  the  principles  and 
method  which  of  right  ought  to  regulate  this  process 
'  when  applied  to  these  problems;  or  (4)  the  art  of  skill¬ 
fully  and  effectively  applying  these  principles  and  this 
method  to  these  problems.  Obviously  these  are  four  very 
different  things.® 

2By  “art”  here  is  meant  a  body  of  rules  to  guide  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  and  method  to  a  concrete  case. 

3Dr.  Driver  {The  Higher  Criticism,  p.  vi)  employing  italics,  says: 
“The  word  ‘critic’  means  able  to  distinguish,  &  ‘criticism’  the  power 
or  art  of  distinguishing' ;  &  D.  C.  Simpson  {Penteuchal  Criticism, 
p.  1),  “True  criticism,  then,  is  discrimination,  the  passing  of  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  qualities  of  anything.”  It  is  hard  to  see  what  useful 
purpose  is  served  by  such  definitions.  Designed  to  disarm  popular 
prejudice,  they  are  themselves  lacking  in  definiteness  and  discrimi¬ 
nation.  They  only  serve  to  mislead  the  unsuspecting  by  investing 
a  really  delicate  and  difficult  process  with  a  false  appearance  of 
simplicity. 

If  mere  brevity  were  the  chief  desideratum,  Heinrici’s  defini¬ 
tion  is  more  scientific  both  in  spirit  and  wording:  “Criticism,” 
he  tells  us,  “is  the  art  of  rightly  estimating  what  has  been  actu¬ 
ally  apprehended  according  to  its  real  value”  (New-Schaff -Herzog, 
ii,  p.  170,  1).  But  even  here  would  it  not  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  that  criticism  is  the  method  by  which  we  seek  to  arrive  at  a 
rational  certitude  as  to  whether  what  has  been  apprehended  has 
been  rightly  apprehended,  or  as  to  whether  the  value  of  what 
has  been  rightly  apprehended  has  also  been  rightly  appraised. 
These  are  two  very  distinct  issues  both  of  which  come  within  the 
purview  of  criticism. 
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The  importance  of  carefully  noting  these  several  senses 
that  the  word  “criticism”  may  bear  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  altogether  easy  and  not  uncommon  for  a  writer  to 
pass  unconsciously  from  one  to  another  of  them.  Where 
this  occurs  the  result  is  occasionally  amusing.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  mischievous.  When,  for  example,  we  find  a 
distinguished  American  scholar,  in  seeking  to  discredit 
a  certain  position,  first  asking  in  all  gravity,  “But  what 
does  Criticism  say?”  and  then,  for  answer,  citing  from  a 
previous  volume  from  his  own  pen  his  own  personal  con¬ 
clusion  touching  the  matter,  we  merely  smile.  But  it  is 
different,  when  we  turn  to  Webster’s  New  International 
Dictionary,  and  under  the  word  “Criticism”  run  upon 
the  following:  “Biblical  Criticism,  designating  or  per¬ 
taining  to  that  school  of  Bible  students  who  treat  the  re¬ 
ceived  text  with  greater  freedom  than  the  Traditionalists 
do,  discussing  its  sources  and  history,  and  departing  in 
many  places  from  the  Traditional  conclusion!”  One  is 
entitled  to  protest  against  so  flagrant  a  disregard  for  all 
the  proprieties  of  definition  in  an  international  diction¬ 
ary. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  critical  process  itself 
is  the  very  heart  of  Criticism.  It  is  to  secure  the  purity 
of  this  process  that  Criticism  as  a  science  exists.  It  is  to 
facilitate  this  process  that  Criticism  as  an  art  has  come 
into  being.  Upon  the  purity  of  this  process  depends  the 
value  of  whatever  body  of  conclusions  or  judgments  is 
put  forth  in  the  name  of  Criticism.  The  critical  process 
itself,  therefore,  may  properly  engage  our  attention 
briefly. 

The  critical  process  derives  its  name  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  in  which  it  issues — ^the  preliminary  inspecting  and 
comparing  activities  being  merely  a  preparation  for  this 
final  step.  It  is  obviously  not  only  a  normal  but  a  neces¬ 
sary,  not  only  a  spontaneous  and  constant,  but  a  con¬ 
stitutive  activity  of  the  rational  mJnd.  It  is  an  essential 
condition  of  rationality.  And  the  care  and  thoroughness 
with  which  it  is  performed  is  the  measure  of  rationality. 
It  is  as  essential  a  factor  in  our  mental  economy,  as 
respiration  is  in  our  physical.  The  cessation  of  the  lat- 
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ter  would  not  more  certainly  mark  the  end  of  our  phy¬ 
sical  life,  than  the  cessation  of  the  critical  process  the  end 
of  our  mental  life.  Further,  like  respiration,  the  critical 
process,  in  its  primary  and  most  common  form,  is  for 
the  most  part  not  only  an  involuntary,  but  an  unconscious 
activity.  The  process  itself  is  usually  pushed  through 
with  such  incredible  rapidity  that  we  are  wholly  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  being  carried  on,  being  distinctly 
conscious  only  of  the  resulting  judgment.  And  yet  in 
every  case — from  that  of  the  infant  in  its  cradle  to  that 
of  the  revered  sage — the  acts  of  inspection  and  compari¬ 
son  always  precede  the  act  of  judgment.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  difference  between  any  two  cases  will  be  found  to 
consist  in  the  degree  of  conscious  care  and  exactness  with 
which  the  inspecting  and  comparing  is  done,  and  the  con¬ 
scientious  fidelity  with  which  the  resulting  judgment  is 
made  to  conform  to  the  facts  disclosed  by  inspection  and 
comparison.  Further  still,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
critical  process  is  concurrent  with,  ancillary  to,  and 
broadly  speaking,  conditions  the  value  of  all  of  our  other 
mental  activities.  Dr.  Briggs  rightly  says  that  “Criti¬ 
cism  is  a  method  of  knowledge.”  He  might  have  said  the 
method.  For  ultimately  it  is  upon  this  process  that  we 
are  dependent  for  all  that  is  even  named  knowledge.  It 
not  only,  as  Dr.  Briggs  says,  “refines  the  crude  oil  of 
knowledge,”  but  itself  provides  this  “crude  oil”  that  it 
subsequently  “refines.”  It  not  only  “cleanses  and  pol¬ 
ishes  the  rough  diamond  of  thought,”  but  itself  furnishes 
us  with  “the  rough  diamond.”  It  initiates,  and  it  com¬ 
pletes  every  intellectual  achievement — or  rather  it  is  the 
sine  qua  non  to  the  completion  of  all  such  achievements. 
If,  then,  this  inspecting,  comparing,  judging  activity  of 
the  mind,  even  in  its  primary,  unconscious  and  involun¬ 
tary  form,  is  the  badge  of  the  mind’s  rationality ;  if  in  its 
final  and  perfected  form,  it  is  the  measure  of  that  ra¬ 
tionality,  how  gross,  and  how  greatly  to  be  regretted,  is 
the  misuse  of  the  adjective  “critical”  when  it  is  employed 
in  a  deprecatory,  disparaging  sense. 

Next  we  may  note  the  scope  of  the  critical  process. 
Here  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  whole  field  of 
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human  thought  and  activity  comes  within  its  purview. 
Every  inquiry,  whether  it  be  concerned  with  the  useful, 
the  beautiful,  the  true,  or  the  good,  involves  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  critical  process.  For  as  H.  S.  Krans  truly 
says :  “Criticism  ...  is  applicable  in  all  fields  of  human 
accomplishment,  and  all  inventions,  all  institutions,  all 
life,  are,  broadly  speaking,  within  its  scope.”^ 

In  its  essential  nature  the  critical  process,  as  its  very 
name  indicates,  is’  a  judicial  process.  This  fact  deter¬ 
mines  among  other  things,  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be 
conducted;  the  nature  of  its  subject-matter;  and  its  aim. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  matters — namely,  the  spirit  in 
which  the  critical  process,  if  its  purity  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  should  always  be  conducted — the  term  judicial 
itself  reminds  us  that  its  characteristics  are  seriousness, 
calmness,  open-mindedness,  poise,  and  the  like.  The  sus¬ 
picion  with  which  criticism  is  so  generally  regarded,  the 
disrepute  attaching  to  “a  critical  spirit”  are  sad  proofs 
of  how  difficult  it  is  for  men  to  maintain  a  truly  judicial 
temper. 

It  is  worth  noting  with  care  that,  limitless  as  is  its 
scope,  and  regardless  of  the  particular  field  in  which  it 
may  be  engaged,  the  specific  subject-matter  of  the  critical 
process  is  always  and  only  an  issue  or  claim  of  some  sort. 
The  first  step  in  every  judicial  process  is  the  “making  up 
of  the  issue.”  And  this  issue  constitutes  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  under  consideration  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  process.  The  issue  may  be  raised  by  the  mind  sua 
sponte,  or  it  may  be  thrust  upon  it  from  without.  The 
claim  may  be  expressed,  or  merely  implied.  The  issue  or 
claim  may  be  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  or  as  to  a  matter  of 
value.  But  that  upon  which  the  critical  process  is  always 
engaged  is  simply  the  determination  of  an  issue  of  some 
sort  or  other.  If  this  obvious  truth  were  well  borne  in 
mind  it  would  dissipate  at  once  a  world  of  confusion  that 
has  been  permitted  to  gather  around  the  matter.  Further, 
the  purity  of  the  critical  process  demands  that  the  issue 
upon  which  it  is  engaged  be  a  single,  and  sharply  defined 
issue.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  determination  of  a 

*New  International  Encyclopedia,  sub  criticism. 
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major  issue  turns  upon  the  determination  of  a  number  of 
subordinate  issues.  In  such  cases  the  purity  of  the  critical 
process  demands  that,  before  dealing  with  the  major  issue, 
each  subordinate  issue  be  dealt  with  separately  and  in  its 
proper  order. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the  goal 
or  aim  of  the  critical  process  is  a  judgment  either  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact,  or  of  value:  always  and  only  a  judgment, 
and  nothing  more.  Accordingly  the  famous  dictum  of 
Matthew  Arnold  that  “Criticism  is  a  disinterested  en¬ 
deavor  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world”  is  characterized  by  sweetness  rather 
than  by  light.  In  no  case  does  Criticism  hold  a  brief  for 
the  best  any  more  than  for  the  worst.  Its  position  is  that 
of  judge,  and  not  that  of  advocate. '  The  mere  suspicion 
of  a  propagandist  spirit  or  aim  is  sufficient  to  vitiate  its 
findings.  Mr.  James  Strachan  states  the  case  at  once 
briefly  and  with  admirable  insight  and  discrimination, 
when  he  defines  Criticism  as  “The  effort  of  the  mind  to 
see  things  as  they  are.”  And  Walter  Pater’s  statement  of 
the  aim  of  the  critical  process  is  even  better:  “To  see 
an  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is  has  been  justly  said  to  be 
the  aim  of  all  true  criticism.”  The  goal  of  the  critical 
process  is  rational  certitude  as  to  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  its  judgment  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  or  a  matter  of 
value,  and  the  just-as-it-is-ness  of  the  matter  of  fact,  or 
the  matter  of  value.  Whatever  diverts  the  attention  of 
the  critic  from  this  goal  vitiates  the  purity  of  the  critical 
process.  Obviously  the  just-as-it-is-ness  of  things  remains 
just  what  it  is  regardless  of  the  effects,  good  or  bad,  that 
may  follow  from  its  discovery  and  recognition.  And 
Criticism  can  take  no  account  of  what  may  be,  or  of  what 
will  be,  the  consequences  of  the  discovery  and  recognition 
of  the  just-as-it-is-ness  of  the  matter  of  fact  or  of  value 
that  is  in  issue.  If  when  recognized  the  just-as-it-is-ness 
of  the  matter  proves  to  be  incompatible  with,  or  destruct¬ 
ive  of,  long  cherished  opinions  and  important  interests, 
obviously  criticism  should  not  be  held  responsible.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  discovery  and  recognition  of 
the  just-as-it-is-ness  of  a  matter  opens  up  new  vistas  of 
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fruitful  activity  is  criticism  to  be  acclaimed.  As  well  de¬ 
nounce  or  laud  a  crucible,  retort,  or  pair  of  scales  for 
what  they  disclose.  They  destroy  no  values;  they  create 
no  values.  They  simply  disclose  the  value  that  was  there 
— the  value  the  presence  of  which  had  been  denied,  it  may 
be ;  or  alleged,  it  may  be,  or  merely  suspected  and  hoped 
for,  it  may  be,  but  which  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  test¬ 
ing  process  had  been  in  issue  and  uncertain  or  not  yet  fully 
manifested ;  or  they  disclose  the  absence  of  some  value  that 
was  supposed  to  be  there,  but  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
never  was  there.  The  crucible,  the  retort,  and  the  scales 
exist  for  but  one  purpose.  The  real  and  only  measure  of 
their  worth  is  found  in  the  efficiency,  the  certainty,  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  effect  that  purpose.  For  the 
consequences  that  may  ensue  from  the  effecting  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  exist  neither  responsibility,  nor 
credit  attaches  to  them.  Precisely  the  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  critical  process.  It  does  not  and  cannot 
look  beyond  ascertaining  and  declaring  the  just-as-it-is- 
ness  of  the  matter  in  issue. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  such  phrases  as  “destructive 
criticism,”  “constructive  criticism,”  “evangelical  criti¬ 
cism,”  and  “rationalistic  criticism,”  common  as  they  are, 
are  solecisms,  and  as  such  should  be  tabooed.  All  of  these 
phrases — one  as  much  as  another — so  far  as  they  have 
any  intelligible  meaning,  imply  that  the  critical  process 
has  been  or  may  properly  be  carried  on  with  some  end  in 
view  other  than  and  ulterior  to  the  ascertaining  and  de¬ 
claring  of  the  just-as-it-is-ness  of  the  matter  in  issue. 
Such  a  procedure,  however,  is  not  criticism,  but  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  criticism.  Equally  to  be  reprobated  are  the  terms 
“critical  freedom”  and  “critical  boldness”  as  commonly 
used.  It  is  impossible  to  associate  the  terms  “freedom,” 
and  “boldness,”  as  thus  used,  with  a  genuinely  judicial 
process.  To  be  lauded  for  such  “freedom”  and  “bold¬ 
ness”  would  fill  a  righteous,  self-respecting  judge  with  in¬ 
dignation.  Nor  would  it  ever  occur  to  any  rational  man  to 
see  in  such  “freedom”  and  “boldness”  ground  for  lauda¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  truly  judicial 
finding,  that  in  nothing  does  it  go  a  step  beyond  the  law 
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and  the  evidence.  Unquestionably  there  is  a  legitimate 
place  for  conjectures,  even  for  bold  conjectures :  but  con¬ 
jectures,  whatever  their  worth,  cannot  be  too  rigidly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  criticism. 

As  already  stated  the  critical  process  even  in  its  pri¬ 
mary,  unperfected,  and  undisciplined  form  is  the  mind’s 
normal  method  of  acquiring  knowledge.  While  this  is 
true,  we  do  not  dignify  the  process  in  this  immature  and 
imperfect  form  with  the  name  of  Criticism.  Further,  at 
a  comparatively  early  age  we  are  made  aware  of  the  fact 
— usually  reluctantly  and  resentfully  enough — that  the 
judgments  in  which  our  inspecting  and  comparing  pro¬ 
cesses  have  issued  prove  to  be  incorrect.  An  infant,  for  in¬ 
stance,  automatically  and  with  lightning  like  rapidity  goes 
through  such  a  process,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  judgment 
reached  makes  a  certain  muscular  adjustment  and  exerts 
a  certain  amount  of  muscular  energy  in  its  effort  to  reach 
a  ball,  and  to  its  surprise  and  disappointment  fails  to  do 
so.  It  repeats  the  experiment  a  time  or  two  with  the 
same  result,  and  likely  enough  throws  up  the  attempt  in 
a  rage.  Unfortunately  many  minds  get  but  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  this  stage.  Their  indolence  overmasters  their 
appetite  for  knowledge.  Their  thinking  processes  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  end  to  be  performed  in  a  slovenly,  haphazard 
manner.  And  the  result  is  that  their  mental  development 
is  slow,  limited,  and  very  imperfect;  and  their  interests 
needlessly  jeopardized  by  their  ignorance,  prejudices  and 
misconceptions.  Others,  awakening  to  the  fact  that  too 
often  what  they  have  apprehended  has  not  been  rightly 
apprehended,  or  that  its  value  has  not  been  rightly  ap¬ 
praised,  spurred  by  a  keen  appetite  for  real  knowledge,  a 
compelling  craving  for  certitude,  or  more  frequently  still 
by  the  stern  tutelage  of  experience,  bring  every  step  of 
the  inspecting,  comparing,  judging  process  under  the  con¬ 
centrated  light  of  clear  consciousness,  take  careful  account 
of,  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  methods,  principles  and  results  of  others,  until 
finally,  by  dint  of  much  patient  toil,  and  despite  many 
temporary  failures  and  discouragements,  methods  and 
principles  are  wrought  out  that  insure  a  high  degree  of 
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control  and  verification  of  results.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
various  branches  of  criticism  have  been  slowly  and 
tediously  brought  to  whatever  of  perfection  they  have  at 
present  attained.  And  it  is  the  critical  process  as  guided 
by  such  a  method,  and  controlled  and  checked  by  such 
principles  that  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  Criticism. 

There  are  those  who,  misinterpreting  the  facts  that  we 
have  just  been  considering,  trace  the  origin  of  Criticism 
proper  to  an  acquired  distrust  of  the  testimony  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  of  our  senses,  and  of  our  fellow  men.  But  as 
already  indicated  this  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the  facts. 
Were  it  possible  to  inoculate  the  mind  with  a  genuine 
distrust  of  the  fundamental  dependability  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  either  of  consciousness,  or  of  the  senses,  or  of  men, 
it  would  put  an  arrest  not  only  upon  all  human  progress, 
but  upon  all  human  activity.  Our  incentive  to  activity  is 
furnished  by  our  unshakable  confidence  in  the  dependa¬ 
bility  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  our  senses,  and 
our  fellows,  when  this  testimony  has  been  correctly  appre¬ 
hended  and  appraised.  Further,  we  feel  unshakably  as¬ 
sured  that  in  the  due  use  of  ordinary  means,  and  of 
ordinary  care  we  can  finally  determine  whether  the  testi¬ 
mony  in  any  given  case  has  been  correctly  apprehended, 
and  appraised.  This  assurance  is  rationally  justified  by 
all  the  solid  gains  that  have  been  made  in  the  manifold 
fields  of  human  enterprise.  These  gains  one  and  all  have 
been  effected  through  dependence  upon  the  testimony  of 
consciousness,  of  our  senses,  or  of  our  fellow  men.  In 
fundamental  equipment  the  sage  does  not  differ  from  the 
infant,  nor  the  expert  from  the  tyro.  Vast  as  is  the 
actual  difference  in  the  results  achieved  in  their  respective 
cases,  it  is  all  ultimately  traceable  simply  to  the  difference 
in  the  care  and  skill  with  which  this  fundamental  equip¬ 
ment  is  used.  It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  represent  Criti¬ 
cism  as  originating  in  distrust  either  of  our  own  faculties, 
or  those  of  others.  It  originates  rather  partly  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  own  limitations,  and  the  limitations  of 
others;  partly  in  our  need  of  and  desire  for  certitude; 
and  partly  in  the  discovery  that  it  is  only  as  it  is  used 
with  discriminating  care,  and  under  the  control  and  guid- 
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ance  of  a  sound  method,  and  sound  principles  that  the 
'  critical  process  yields  valid  results. 

The  judgment  in  which  the  critical  process  finds  its 
consummation  may  take  a  threefold  form.  It  may  be 
either  an  affirmative  judgment,  a  negative  judgment,  or  a 
suspended  judgment:  the  claim  set  up  may  be  affirmed, 
that  is  to  say  the  evidence  adduced  may  be  adjudged 
sufficient  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  claim;  the 
claim  set  up  may  be  denied,  that  is  to  say  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  may  be  adjudged  sufficient  to  establish  its 
incorrectness;  or  the  investigation  may  issue  in  a  sus¬ 
pended  judgment,  that  is  to  say  the  evidence  adduced  may 
be  adjudged  insufficient  to  establish  either  its  correctness 
or  its  incorrectness.  There  is  a  strong,-  and,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  a  wholly  unreasonable  prejudice  against  both 
negative  and  suspended  judgments.  Nor  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  prejudice  far  to  seek.  We  are  essentially 
active  beings,  and  frequently  our  circumstances  call,  or 
seem  to  us  to  call,  urgently  for  action.  Hence  we  do  not 
\rest  content  with  negations,  nor  when  in  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pense.  But  surely  it  is  better  to  rest  temporarily  in  a 
negation,  than  to  rest  permanently  in  a  lie.  Further,  a 
negative  judgment  compels  no  one  to  rest  in  negations. 
While  negative  in  form,  such  judgments  are  in  reality 
merely  writs  of  ejectment,  which,  in  forbidding  us  to  re¬ 
main  where  we  are,  force  us  to  seek  safer  and  better 
quarters.  And  while  a  state  of  suspended  judgment  is 
far  from  being  comfortable,  it  is  obviously  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  bear  with  the  discomfort  rather  than  either  to 
reject  the  truth  or  accept  a  falsehood.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  critical  process  must  be  true  to  itself.  And  this  it 
cannot  be,  except  as  its  judgment  is  conformed  to  the 
just-as-it-is-ness  of  things.  And,  after  all,  despite  .the 
outcry  only  too  frequently  raised  against  it,  what  is  called 
“negative  criticism,”  that  is  to  say  the  critical  processes 
that  issue  in  negative  judgments,  renders  a  large  and 
valuable  service.  For  by  displacing  error  they  make  way 
for  truth. 

If  the  depreciation  and  deprecation  of  Criticism  is  to 
be  deplored,  the  making  a  fetish  of  Criticism,  and  invest- 
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ing  its  results  as  such  with  an  absolute  authority  and 
finality  is  absurd.  But  unfortunately  that  is  very  much 
the  tendency  at  the  present  time.  To  hear  the  way  in 
which  “Science”  and  “Criticism”  are  appealed  to  one 
would  naturally  suppose  them  to  be  entities  clothed  with 
infallibility.  But,  of  course,  they  are  not.  “Criticism,” 
whether  used  to  designate  the  critical  process,  or  the 
results  of  that  process,  has  no  existence  apart  from  some 
individual  mind.  So  that,  no  matter  how  impressively 
it  may  be  asked,  the  question,  “But  what  does  Criticism 
say,”  is  always  an  appeal  by  the  person  asking  it  either 
to  the  results  of  his  own  critical  processes,  or  to  those  of 
others.  But  who  of  us  seriously  regards  either  himself 
or  others  as  infallible?  Indeed,  the  very  same  distin¬ 
guished  scholar  who,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  fell  into 
this  rhetorical  trap,  when  writing  more  reflectively,  says: 
“But  criticism  itself,  as  a  human  method  of  knowledge, 
is  also  defective  and  needs  self-criticism  for  its  own  recti¬ 
fication,  security,  and  progress.  It  must  again  and  again 
verify  its  methods  and  correct  its  processes.”  And  pro¬ 
fessor  Nash  goes  even  so  far  as  to  assert  that  “In  truth, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  pure  critical  pro¬ 
cess.  And  the  idolatrous  estimate  of  the  imaginary  stand¬ 
ard  of  criticism  is  just  another  chapter  in  the  long  his¬ 
tory  of  the  reign  of  words,  another  divorce  between  words 
and  things.”®  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the 
results  of  the  critical  process  are  in  no  instance  suscept¬ 
ible  of  a  high  degree  of  control  and  verification.  But  it  is 
a  needed  protest  against  the  vulgar  fetishizing  of  “Crit¬ 
icism”  that  alas !  is  sometimes  indulged  in  even  by  those 
of  whom  one  has  a  right  to  expect  better  and  saner  things. 

As  a  concluding  word  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Criticism, 
meaning  by  that  word  the  critical  process,  needs  no  let¬ 
ters  of  commendation  from  the  present  writer,  or  from 
anyone  else.  It  is  here  to  stay.  It  has  long  since  justified 
its  existence  by  its  results.  Where  the  process  has  been 
controlled  by  sound  principles  and  a  sound  method,  skill¬ 
fully,  strictly  and  thoroughly  applied  the  value  of  its  re¬ 
sult-  has  always  spoken  for  itself.  And  even  where  its 

“History  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  NT,  p.  138. 
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findings  have  been  faulty,  still,  with  insight,  quickened 
by  the  soul’s  inextinguishable  love  of  the  truth,  and  armed 
with  an  inexhaustible  patience  by  the  soul’s  undeniable 
craving  for  perfection.  Criticism  has  again  and  again  first 
discovered,  and  finally  eliminated  the  defects  in  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  their  application,  and  their  results,  thus  freeing 
men  from  venerable  errors,  or  leaving  them  in  secure  pos¬ 
session  of  long  challenged  truths. 


SHEAR-JASHUB ;  OR  THE  REMNANT  SECTIONS 

IN  ISAIAH. 

I 

BY  THE  REVEREND  THEOPHILUS  J.  GAEHR,  PH.D. 

YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO. 

FORMERLY  PROF.  OF  THE  BIBLE,  ETC.,  ANTIOCH  COLLEGE 

A  class  of  twenty-six  passages,  some  of  them  sections 
of  considerable  length,  form  the  object  of  the  present 
study  and  discussion. 

Shear-Jashub,  which  signifies,  “A  remnant  shall  re¬ 
turn,”  was  Isaiah*s  first  son.  The  LXX  renders  it:  Ho 
Cataleiphtheis  lasonb.  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
has  only  this  brief  remark  on  the  name  and  on  this  class 
of  passages:  “A  symbolical  name  given  to  a  son  of 
Isaiah  to  signify  the  return  of  the  remnant  to  God  after 
the  punishment  at  the  hand  of  the  Assyrians.” 

1.  Our  first  task  will  be  a  statement,  exhibition,  and 
brief  exegetical  examination  of  the  passages  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Isaiah  i.,  8-9.  In  the  translation  of  Isaac  Leeser,  which 
I  prize  very  highly  and  which  I  desire  to  recommend  to 
every  student  of  the  Old  Testament,  this  passage  is  ren¬ 
dered  thus:  “And  left  is  the  daughter  of  Zion  as  a  hut 
in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  cucumber-field,  as  a  be¬ 
sieged  city.  Unless  the  Lord  of  hosts  had  left  unto  us  a 
remnant  ever  so  small,  like  Sodom  should  we  have  been, 
unto  Gomorrah  should  we  have  been  compared.”  (The 
A.  V.  has  “cottage,”  instead  of  “booth.”)  The  important 
Hebrew  words  here  are  hothir  and  notherah. 

We  next  refer  to  iv.  2-3:  “In  that  day  shall  the 
growth  of  the  Lord  be  beautiful  and  glorious.”^  This 
passage  represents  three  new  Hebrew  words  {peleytath, 
hannish’ar,  hannothar) .  Leeser :  “On  that  day  shall  the 

^See  The  Holy  Scriptures  According  to  the  Masoretic  Text: 
A  New  Translation.  Philadelphia:  The  Jewish  Publication  Society 
of  America.  .5677.  1917.  With  a  few  exceptions,  noted  in  par¬ 

ticular,  all  the  Old  Testament  quotations  in  this  article  are  made 
from  this  translation. 
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sprout  of  the  Lord  be  for  ornament  and  for  honour.”) 
Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  analyzes  and  summarizes  the 
passage  as  follows:  “Material  prosperity,  moral  purity, 
and  mighty  protection.” 

Isaiah  vi.  13,  which  has  been  translated  quite  differ¬ 
ently:  “As  an  oak,  whose  stock  remaineth,  when  they 
cast  their  leaves.” 

We  now  come  to  a  cluster  of  most  important  verses 
bearing  still  more  directly  upon  our  theme:  viz.  vii.  3; 
X.  14.  The  prophet  meets  Ahaz,  the  only  one  of  the  four 
kings  of  Isaiah’s  time  who  did  not  that  which  was  right 
in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  his  God,  like  his  father  David, 
and  offers  to  him  the  divine  sign  of  Immanuel  (“God  with 
us”).  Isaiah  viii.  1-3  is  closely  connected  with  this: 
“Take  thee  a  great  table,  and  write  upon  it  in  common 
script  .  .  .  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  i.  e.,  the  spoil  speedeth, 
the  prey  hasteth.” 

Concerning  these  three  sons  now  ( Shear- Jashub,  Im¬ 
manuel,  and  Maher-shalal-hash-baz),  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  announcement  in  viii.  18:  “Behold,  I  and 
the  children  whom  Jehovah  hath  given  me  are  for  signs 
and  for  wonders  in  Israel  from  Jehovah  of  hosts,  who 
dwelleth  in  mount  Zion.”  Plainly  all  these  words  are 
prophetic  of  ix.  6-7 :  “For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto 
us  a  son  is  given ;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder;  and  his  name  shall  be  called.  Wonderful  in 
counsel  is  God  the  Mighty,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Ruler  of  peace.”  (The  Jewish  translation  of  1917  has 
the  Hebrew  names  in  the  text,  and  their  translation,  as 
above,  in  the  margin.)  This  prophecy  has  reference  to 
no  one  but  the  God-man,  born  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  in  the 
city  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  Otherwise 
they  cannot  be  understood  and  would  be  absolutely  use¬ 
less. 

The  next  reference  to  the  Remnant  is  found  in  x.  19, 
couched  in  symbolical  language.  The  Hebrew  here  uses 
shear. 

In  immediate  connection  therewith  we  have  one  of  the 
strongest  passages  in  x.  20-22:  “They  that  are  escaped 
of  the  house  of  Jacob,  shall  no  more  stay  upon  him  that 
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smote  them;  but  shall  stay  upon  the  Lord,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  in  truth.  .  .  .  Only  a  remnant  of  them  shall 
return;  an  extermination  is  determined.”  Here  the  He¬ 
brew  is  very  simple  (shear-jashub) . 

The  next  passage  to  be  considered  is  xi.  11-12:  “The 
Lord  will  set  His  hand  again  the  second  time  to  recover 
the  remnant  of  His  people,  that  shall  remain,  from  As¬ 
syria,  and  from  Egypt  .  .  .  and  from  the  islands  of  the 
sea.”  (Leeser:  “Acquire  the  remnant”  [Ligenoth  eth- 
shear]).  Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  connection, 
in  this  chapter,  between  this  promise  and  the  Messianic 
redemption.  Note,  also,  verse  16  of  the  same  chapter. 
Not  only  the  return  of  the  Remnant  but  also  a  highway 
prepared  for  the  same,  is  definitely  promised.  How  great 
is  the  grace  and  condescension  of  God! 

We  now  lose  sight  of  the  Remnant  until  we  reach 
xxviii.  5,  where,  in  the  great  temperance  chapter  of  this 
prophetical  book,  we  have  the  sparkling  promise  that  “in 
that  day  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  be  for  a  crown  of  glory, 
and  for  a  diadem  of  beauty,  unto  the  residue  of  His 
people”  {shear). 

Again,  in  xxx.  15-17 :  “For  thus  said  the  Lord  God, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel:  In  sitting  still  [“returning,” 
R.  V.]  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved.”  The  Hebrew  verb  used 
in  these  verses  is  nothartem.  This  passage,  with  similar 
ones,  suggests  a  hasty  review  of  the  predictions  concern¬ 
ing  the  preceding  destruction  in  i.  25;  iii.  18;  vi.  11-12, 
and  others.  (Notice  the  terms  and  synonyms  for  de¬ 
struction.) 

The  climax  of  the  Remnant  prophecies  is  reached  in 
XXXV.  8-10  (repeated  in  li.  11,  where,  however,  the  same 
Hebrew  word  is  rendered  “the  redeemed  of  the  Lord” 
in  A.  V.) :  “The  redeemed  [geullim]  shall  walk  there: 
and  the  ransomed  [peduyey]  of  Jehovah  shall  return, 
and  come  with  singing  unto  Zion.” 

Are  we  indeed  guilty  of  jumping  at  conclusions  if  we 
assume  that  this  incidentally  affords  a  proof  for  the  unity 
of  the  book,  intensified  by  the  discovery,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  of  the  Remnant  idea  in  many  other  passages 
in  the  so-called  Deuttero-Isaiah  ?  I  was  amused  some 
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time  ago,  in  finding  in  Lyman  Abbott’s  delightful  volume 
“The  Great  Companion”  (p.  28)  the  following  reference 
in  his  chapter  on  “The  Quest  After  God:”  “Or  Isaiah? 
how  did  he  know  that  they  who  wait  upon  Jehovah  shall 
renew  their  strength;  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles;  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  shall  walk  and 
not  faint?”  Everybody  knows  that  this  verse  is  taken 
from  the  so-called  introductory  chapter  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah  (xl.  31).  Does  Dr.  Abbott,  then,  really  mean  to 
accept  Isaiah  as  its  author?  If  so,  we  should  have  gained 
an  important  witness  for  our  side  of  the  case. 

Even  in  the  historical  interlude  (xxxvii.  4:31,  32),  we 
find  the  subject  of  our  search,  the  Remnant.  This  chap¬ 
ter,  you  will  recall,  narrates  Sennacherib’s  invasion  and 
the  defiance  offered  the  Israelites  and  their  king,  Heze- 
kiah,  by  the  Assyrian  king’s  legate,  Rabshakeh.  In  his 
distress  Hezekiah  sent  a  strong  delegation  to  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  urging  him,  “It  may  be  Jehovah  thy  God  will 
hear  the  words  of  Rabshakeh,  whom  his  master,  the  king 
of  Assyria,  hath  sent  to  defy  the  living  God,  and  will  re¬ 
buke  the  words  which  Jehovah,  thy  God  hath  heard; 
wherefore  lift  up  thy  prayer  for  the  remnant  that  is 
left”  (lit.,  “found:”  Heb.  hashsheerith) .  Then  Jehovah 
by  his  prophet  answers  as  follows:  “The  Remnant  that 
is  escaped  [hannisharah,  sheerith']  of  the  house  of  Judah 
shall  again  take  root  downward,  and  bear  fruit  upward. 
For  out  of  Jerusalem  shall  go  forth  a  remnant,  and  out 
of  Mount  Zion  they  that  shall  escape :  the  zeal  of  Jehovah 
of  hosts  will  perform  this.” 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  which 
has  been  the  battleground  for  so  long  a  time  and  has  been 
called  ‘Deutero-Isaiah”  by  the  higher  critics.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  ten  references  to  the  Remnant  here, 
the  first  meeting  our  eyes  in  xlvi.  3  (kol-sheerith) . 

Again,  in  xlix.  6 :  “To  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel” 
(natsir)  ;  lii.  8:  “For  they  shall  see,  eye  to  eye,  the  Lord 
returning  to  Zion”  (shub).  The  A.  V.  here  has,  “When 
the  Lord  shall  bring  again  to  Zion.” 

Isaiah  Ivi.  8.  Nidchey  Israel. 

Isaiah  lix.  20.  Goel  uleshabey.  In  the  A.  V.  and  in 
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Leeser  the  definite  article,  ‘*the  Redeemer,”  is  used.  The 
return  of  the  Remnant  is  made  at  once  a  prophecy  and 
an  emblem  of  its  spiritual  return,  its  conversion  unto 
Jehovah. 

In  Ixiii.  16-17  we  find  a  touching  appeal  to  Jehovah  for 
his  return  to  the  outcasts  {shub). 

Isaiah  Ixv.  8-9.  Here  the  preciousness  of  the  Rem¬ 
nant  in  God’s  eyes  is  indicated. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  book,  where 
we  find  two  references  to  the  Remnant,  the  first  in  verse 
19  (peleytim).  Lesser:  “I  will  display  a  sign  .  .  .  and 
will  send  from  them  those  that  escape.” 

And  as  the  star  followed  the  Wise  men  from  the  East 
until  they  found  the  Messiah,  so  this  benign  star  leads  us, 
too,  on  to  the  concluding  verse  of  our  discussion  (22), 
rendered  as  follows  by  Leeser :  “For  as  the  new  heavens 
and  the  earth,  which  I  will  make,  shall  have  permanence 
before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  exist  permanently 
[lit.  “stand”]  your  seed  and  your  name.” 

The  circle  is  completed,  for  we  have  found  the  Rem¬ 
nant  in  the  first  and  now  also  in  the  last  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
The  idea  of  the  Remnant  thus  forms  a  substantial  unit 
in  this  prophetic  record. 

2.  Our  next  object  will  be  to  tabulate  and  to  classify 
the  Hebrew  words,  to  note  their  frequency  and  their 
meaning. 

The  most  frequent  word,  of  course,  is  shub,  to  turn, 
return.  Sometimes  it  is  used  figuratively,  of  state  or 
condition,  to  come  back,  to  be  restored.  It  occurs  twelve 
times. 

With  this  is  closely  associated  shear,  as  indicated  in 
the  name  which  forms  the  present  subject.  Hannishar 
with  its  derivatives  occurs  several  times,  and  originally 
means  to  be  left,  to  survive,  to  be  firm,  the  noun  sheerith 
signifying  a  remainder,  a  residue. 

The  root  yathar  occurs  five  times,  usually  in  the  Niphal 
stem,  i.  e.,  to  be  left  over,  to  remain ;  a  remnant. 

Another  word  of  like  frequency  is  palat,  to  slip  out,  to 
escape,  (in  the  Hiphil  stem,  to  place  in  safety). 
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Nidchey  occurs  twice,  and  signifies  to  be  driven,  cast 
out,  chase  away. 

Peduyey  also  occurs  twice,  and  means  to  be  redeemed, 
released,  set  free,  without  any  special  reference  to  the 
ransom  price  of  the  release  or  substitution  which  we  find 
in  other  words,  especially  in  the  synonym  geullim,  noted 
in  chap.  xxxv. 

The  remaining  words  are  noted  in  single  instances 
only: 

Sarid,  a  fugitive,  a  survivor,  one  who  escaped. 

Matsebeth,  stump  of  a  tree. 

Naphats,  to  scatter  or  drive  about. 

Natsar,  to  watch,  guard,  preserve. 

3.  Thirdly,  let  us  notice  the  teaching  of  these  passages. 
We  may  sum  it  up  as  follows,  again  observing  the  order 
of  frequency.  The  Remnant  is  greatly  reduced,  small, 
and  lonely ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  nation.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Lord’s  special  and 
faithful  care  and  of  his  zealous  activity.  He  provides 
for  their  safety.  He  makes  the  Remnant  a  sign  to  kings 
and  nations.  He  holds  up  before  them  a  great  future,  a 
mighty  destiny,  and  entrusts  them  with  a  mission  to  the 
Gentiles.  They  are  the  saviours  of  the  nation  (i.  8-9),  a 
holy  stock  or  seed,  delighting  in  the  Lord  and,  in  turn, 
the  object  of  his  delight.  With  the  return  of  the  Rem¬ 
nant,  and  their  conversion  unto  the  mighty  God,  a  new 
hope  and  trust  in  Jehovah  is  bom.  Theirs  is  to  be  a 
happy  state  henceforth;  they  are  to  take  root  downward 
and  bear  fruit  upward.  They  were  the  object  of  prayer, 
but  also  learned  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  and 
had  the  assurance  of  salvation.  Great  blessings  are 
promised  them,  as  they  were  to  bless  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  But  the  crowning  promise  is  the  coming  of  a 
personal  Redeemer,  appearing  as  a  shoot  out  of  the  stock 
of ‘Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots  shall  bear  fruit, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  shall  rest  upon  him. 

This  Remnant,  then,  this  new  people  of  God  coming 
from  the  old  stock  and  purified  from  their  former  sins,  is 
to  be  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament, 

“The  Church  our  blest  Redeemer  saved 
With  his  own  precious  blood.” 
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Compare  Heb.  xii.  22-24.  The  wonder  is  that  these  prom¬ 
ises  were  announced  so  far  in  advance.  Isaiah  labored 
about  720  B.  C.  The  date  of  the  return  of  the  Remnant 
from  the  Babylonian  exile  is  537  B.  C.,  i.  e.,  183  years 
after  the  phophecy,  and  about  four  times  that  length  of 
time  until  their  fulfillment  in  Jesus  Christ. 

We  may  get  some  additional  light  on  the  subject  under 
consideration  by  glancing  at  the  contemporary  witnesses 
of  Isaiah.  See  Joel  ii.  32 ;  Amos  iii.  12 ;  v.  3,  15 ;  ix.  8,  9. 
What  remains  is  good  wheat.  Micah  ii.  12;  iv.  7  and, 
lastly  in  the  Bethlehem  chapter,  v.  7. 

Let  us  continue  our  investigation  by  tracing  the  Rem¬ 
nant  into  the  New  Testament,  and  there  study  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages:  Rom.  ix.  27  ff.,  concerning  which  C.  I. 
Scofield,  in  his  Reference  Bible,  has  the  following  note : — 

“In  the  history  of  Israel  a  ‘remnant’  may  be  discerned,  a  spiritual 
Israel  within  the  national  Israel.  In  Elijah’s  time  seven  thousand 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  In  Isaiah’s  time  it  was  the  ‘very 
small  remnant’  for  whose  sake  God  still  forbore  to  destroy  the 
nation*.  During  the  captivities  the  remnant  appears  in  Jews  like 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  Esther,  and 
Mordecai.  At  the  end  of  the  70  years  of  Babylonian  captivity  it 
was  the  remnant  which  returned  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  At 
the  advent  of  our  Lord,  John  the  Baptist,  Simeon,  Anna,  and  they 
that  ‘looked  for  the  redemption  in  Jerusalem,’  were  the  remnant. 
During  the  Church  age  the  remnant  is  composed  of  believing  Jews. 
But  the  chief  interest  in  the  remnant  is  prophetic.  During  the 
great  tribulation  a  remnant  out  of  all  Israel  will  turn  to  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  and  will  become  his  witnesses  after  the  removal  of  the 
Church.  Some  of  these  will  undergo  martyrdom,  some  will  be 
spared  to  enter  the  millenial  kingdom.  Many  of  the  Psalms  express, 
prophetically,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  tribulation  remnant.” 

Again  Rom.  xi.  2-5;  xi.  25-26.  How  beautifully  Scrip¬ 
ture  explains  Scripture!  According  to  these  statements, 
Israel’s  present  rejection  is  only  partial  and  temporary. 
May  we  not  recognize  in  the  recent  historical  reversals 
and  developments  in  Palestine  a  fulfillment  of  “the  Rem¬ 
nant’s  return”  as  well  as  of  “the  Lord’s  returning  unto 
Zion?” 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  introduce  a  few  authorities 
from  modern  Christian  literature  on  the  subject. 
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Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  of  Aberdeen,  has  the 
following  paragraph  in  one  of  his  commentaries  in  the 
Expositors’  Bible: — 

“Over  against  this  moral  conviction  that  Judah  must  be  devas¬ 
tated  for  her  sin,  and  this  political,  that  Assyria  is  to 'be  the  instru¬ 
ment,  even  to  the  extreme  of  a  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  still 
strongly  holds  to  the  religious  assurance  that  God  cannot  allow 
His  shrine  to  be  violated  or  His  people  to  be  exterminated.  At 
first  it  is  only  of  the  people  that  Isaiah  speaks — the  Remnant.  Simi¬ 
larly  when  he  speaks  of  God’s  grace  and  salvation  the  objects  of 
these  are  again  collective  (‘the  escaped,’  also  a  collective  noun) ; 
a  ‘holy  seed’;  a  ‘stock’  or  a  ‘stump.’  It  is  a  ‘restored  nation’  whom 
he  sees  under  the  Messiah,  the  perpetuity  of  a  city  and  a  state. 
What  we  consider  a  most  personal  and  particularly  individual  mat¬ 
ter — the  forgiveness  of  sin — he  promises,  with  two  exceptions  only, 
to  the  community:  ‘This  people  that  dwelleth  therein  hath  its 
iniquity  forgiven.’  We  can  understand  all  this  social,  collective, 
and  wholesale  character  of  his  language  only  if  we  keep  in  mind 
his  divinely  appointed  work — the  substance  and  perpetuity  of  a 
purified  and  secure  Church  of  God.” 

The  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  in  his  “Old  Testament 
Theology,”  has  a  beautiful  chapter  on  “The  Inner  Israel” 
which  contains  the  following: 

“They  are  not  all  Israel  who  are  of  Israel ;  within  the  outer  frame 
of  Israel,  the  nominal  people  of  Jehovah,  there  is  an  inner  circle 
to  whom,  in  truth,  God  is  communicating  the  blessings  of  the  cove¬ 
nant.  .  .  .  God’s  external  treatment  of  the  individual,  or  the 

people,  is  not  the  index  of  God’s  true  relation  to  either.  (Job, 
Jeremiah.)  The  dispersion  of  the  nation,  or  at  least  the  breaking 
up  of  the  external  forms  of  the  religious  state,  did  not  invalidate 
religion.  This  may  seem  a  commonplace  to  us,  but  perhaps  it  was 
little  short  of  a  revolution  in  the  thinking  of  many  in  Israel.” 

Dr.  James  M.  Gray,  in  his  “Introduction  to  the  Pro¬ 
phetic  Scriptures,”  says : — 

“The  tribes  of  Israel  will  be  re-gathered,  and  a  remnant  purified 
by  discipline  shall  form  the  nucleus  of  the  reconstituted  nation, 
among  whom  Jehovah  will  again  dwell  with  blessings,  temporal  and 
spiritual.  This  reconstituted  nation  of  Israel  will  be  the  germ, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  extend  over  the  whole 
earth.” 

In  his  article  on  the  “Remnant”  in  the  Standard  Bible 
Dictionary,  Dr.  A.  C.  Zenos  uses  the  following  language: 

“The  term  has,  besides  its  general,  also  a  semi-technical  sense. 
The  latter  afose  during  that  period  in  Israel’s  history  when  the 
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judgment  of  Jehovah  upon  the  people  for  national  sin  was  announced 
by  the  prophets.  A  misleading  impression  was  apt  to  be  produced 
by  their  warning  words,  to  the  effect  that  punishment  meant  exter¬ 
mination.  This  the  prophets  hastened  to  rectify.  A  portion  of 
the  people  should  survive  the  purging  process  and  constitute  the 
Remnant  (Residue).  But  being  rescued  from  destruction  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  Remnant’s  career.  Whereas  the  judgment  of 
Jehovah  was  to  scatter  the  body  of  the  nation  among  their  enemies, 
the  Remnant  would  be  gathered  together  from  all  such  places. 
It  would  then  form  a  nucleus  of  a  new  Israel,  grow  into  large  pros¬ 
perity,  live  in  accordance  with  Jehovah’s  holy  law,  become  holy, 
and  recognize  Jehovah  as  its  God.  All  this,  however,  was  to  occur 
as  the  result  of  the  gracious  control  of  Jehovah’s  love  for  His  Chosen 
People  (‘The  zeal  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  shall  perform  it.’).” 

The  scarlet  line  which  binds  together  both  parts  of 
Isaiah,  as  well  as  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  ends  and 
finds  its  highest  fulfillment  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  world's 
Redeemer. 
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The  Origin  of  Paul's  Religion.  By  J.  Gresham  Ma- 

chen,  D.D.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

$3.00. 

Among  the  theological  problems  of  today  that  which 
is  known  as  “Jesus  or  Paul,”  is  in  some  ways  the  most 
important  because  it  deals  with  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  at  once  of  supreme  historical  and 
practical  importance.  It  raises  the  question  whether 
Christianity  is  to  be  regarded  as  based  on  the  One  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name,  or  whether  it  springs  from  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Professor  Machen’s  book  is  occupied  with 
this  problem,  and  faces  it  with  obvious  fulness  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  great  resoluteness  of  conviction,  and  remarkable 
power  of  argumentation.  In  the  introductory  chapter  the 
position  is  stated.  Paul's  testimony  to  Jesus  is  rightly 
regarded  as  the  starting  point,  and  this,  which  includes 
what  he  says  about  Christ  and  what  he  says  about  his 
own  experience,  calls  for  explanation.  “Explain  the 
origin  of  the  religion  of  Paul  and  you  have  solved  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  Christianity”  (p.  5) .  What  then 
was  the  origin  of  Paul's  religion?  The  influence  of  the 
apostle  is  undoubted,  both  during  his  life-time  and  subse¬ 
quently  through  his  writings.  “To  estimate  the  full  extent 
of  that  influence  one  would  have  to  write  the  entire  his¬ 
tory  of  early  Christianity”  (p.  7).  But  was  not  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Paul  really  only  a  part  of  that  mighty  historical 
process  known  as  the  march  of  the  oriental  religions 
through  the  western  world  (p.  8)  ?  To  this  the  answer  is 
clear.  The  Christianity  of  Paul  will  be  found  to  be  totally 
different  from  the  oriental  religions  (p.  8).  What,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  said  about  pre-Christian  Judaism?  Was 
Paul’s  preaching  anything  more  than  a  continuation  of 
this  (p.  9)  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  Judaism  was  exclusive 
and  entirely  opposed  to  the  universalism  of  Paul’s  mes¬ 
sage.  And  so  the  apostle’s  mission  was  something  wholly 
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new  (p.  13).  And  its  foundation  must  on  this  account  be 
discovered.  His  preaching  was  wholly  based  on  Christ, 
and  the  really  distinctive  achievement  of  Paul  lies  “in  the 
hidden  realm  of  thought”  (p.  17).  And  it  is  now  known 
and  fully  recognized  that 

“it  was  he,  far  more  than  any  other  man,  who  carried 
the  gospel  out  from  Judaism  into  the  Gentile  world” 
(p.  20). 

The  modern  European  world  is  a  clear  proof  of  this  and 
the  fact  that 

“a  thoroughly  Semitic  book  like  the  Bible  has  been 
accorded  a  place  in  medieval  and  modem  life  to  which 
the  glories  of  Greek  literature  can  never  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  aspire  (p.  20), 

is  due  to  none  other  than  Paul.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  what  was  the  religion  of  Paul  the  only  answer  is  that 
it  was 

“rooted  altogether  in  the  redeeming  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Jesus  for  Paul  was  primarily  not  a  Revealer, 
but  a  Saviour”  (p.  22). 

How  then  could  such  a  Jewish  Monotheist  proclaim  such 
a  worldwide  religion?  Three  alleged  explanations  have 
occupied  attention  in  modem  days  (p.  24).  The  first  of 
these  is  what  is  called  the  liberal  view,  which  is  essentially 
a  form  of  “naturalism.”  The  second  maintains  that  Paul 
was  the  real  founder  of  Christianity  (p.  27),  and  derived 
his  religion  from  pre-Christian  Judaism.  The  third  view 
also  regards  Paul  as  the  founder  of  Christianity,  but  says 
that  the  source  was  contemporary  pagan  religion.  This 
last  hypothesis  is  connected  with  the  modem  emphasis  on 
the  study  of  comparative  religion.  The  book  is  occupied 
with  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  these  views. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  Paul’s  early  years,  and  shows  that 
his  environment  cannot  explain  his  view  of  Christianity. 
As  to  the  account  of  Paul’s  knowledge  of  Christ  during  our 
Lord’s  early  life,  Dr.  Machen  says  that,  while 

“there  is  no  clear  evidence  for  supposing  that  Paul 
saw  Jesus  before  the  crucifixion,  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,” 
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except  the  silence  of  the  Epistles,  which  may  be  allowed  a 
certain  amount  of  weight  (p.  57).  Nor  is  it  true  that 
before  his  conversion  Paul  was  gradually  coming  nearer 
to  Christianity.  The  explicit  evidence  of  the  Epistles 
forbids  any  such  assumption  (p.  58).  Saul’s  conversion 
is  examined  with  great  thoroughness  and  various  hypo¬ 
theses  are  considered.  The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  “it 
must  have  been  a  real  person  whom  Paul  met  on  the  road 
to  Damascus — not  a  vision,  not  a  mere  sign,”  and  it  is 
added  that 

“upon  this  immediateness  of  the  conversion,  Paul  is 
willing  to  stake  the  whole  of  his  life ;  upon  it  he  bases 
his  apostolic  authority”  (p.  68). 

The  next  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  “Triumph  of  Gen¬ 
tile  Freedom,”  and  includes  among  other  points  a  thorough 
and  most  valuable  discussion  of  the  point  made  familiar 
by  Ramsay,  the  relation  of  Gal.  2 :  1-10  and  Acts  15 :  1-20. 
Dr.  Machen  admits  the  possibility  of  these  passages  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  same  event,  but  also  allows  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Galatians  with  the  journey  recorded  in  Acts  11 :  30. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Dr.  Machen  gets  to  the  heart  of 
his  subject,  “Paul  and  Jesus,”  and  with  consummate  abil¬ 
ity  argues  that  Paul  was  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  because 
the  gospels  taken  as  a  whole  present  Jesus  essentially  like 
to  the  divine  Lord  who  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Paul’s  life  (p.  153).  Paul’s  religion  is  seen  to  be  one  of 
redemption  because  Christ  came  to  be  not  merely  a  teacher 
but  a  Redeemer  (p.  167).  Another  chapter  treats  of  the 
Jewish  environment,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  Jew¬ 
ish  Apocalypticism  cannot  account  for  Jesus,  while  in 
chapter  six,  which  deals  with  “The  Religion  of  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  Age,”  it  is  proved  with  equal  force  that  Paul’s  religion 
cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  the  syncretistic  pagan 
religion  (p.  211).  A  very  valuable  chapter  deals  with 
“Redemption  in  Pagan  Religion  and  in  Paul,”  and  the 
whole  subject  of  Paul  and  the  mystery  religions  is  thor¬ 
oughly  explored.  Those  who  have  read  Professor  Ken¬ 
nedy  on  the  subject  will  be  glad  of  this  further  and  later 
discussion.  It  is  shown  that  the  theories  of  Heitmuller, 
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Bousset  and  Reitzenstein  are  utterly  groundless.  The 
error  comes  in  confusing  supematuralism  and  sacramen- 
talism  (p.  289). 

The  eighth  and  last  chapter  considers  and  criticizes  the 
great  book  by  Bousset,  Kyrios  Christos,  to  which  tribute 
is  frankly  and  fully  paid,  but  it  is  shown  that  as  with 
other  works  its  tendency  is  to  rob  Jesus  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural. 

“Bousset  has  performed  a  service  in  setting  in  clear 
relief  the  religious  meaning  of  the  word  ‘Lord.*  But 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  explaining  the  application  of 
that  word  to  Jesus’*  (p.  309) . 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  Dr. 
Machen  has  considered  the  subject  from  every  possible 
point  of  view,  and  pursues  his  adversaries  into  every 
corner.  He  concludes  with  a  challenge  to  all  and  fear¬ 
lessly  asks : 

“If  Jesus  was  not  the  divine  Redeemer  that  Paul  says 
He  was,  how  did  the  Pauline  religion  of  redemption 
arise**  (p.  317)  ? 

The  basis  of  Paul’s  religion,  as  of  all  Christianity,  is  “He 
loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me.** 

This  book  at  once  takes  it  place  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  theological  works  of  the  day.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  there  is  no  scholarship  on  the  conservative  side.  It 
did  not  require  Dr.  Machen’s  work  to  show  the  patent 
error  and  entire  absurdity  of  this  assumption,  but  if  any¬ 
one  should  still  be  rash  enough  to  maintain  so  impossible 
a  position,  this  book  is  a  sufficient  answer.  It  meets  and 
overcomes  the  subjectivity  and  unhistorical  position  of 
modern  works,  and  provides  a  perfectly  reasonable  and 
eminently  satisfactory  account  of  the  great  apostle  and 
his  presentation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

Modernism  and  the  Christian  Faith.  By  John  Alfred 

Faulkner.  New  York.  The  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

In  the  course  of  eleven  chapters.  Professor  Faulkner, 
of  Drew  Seminary,  covers  the  main  points  of  difference 
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between  what  is  called  “Modernism”  and  the  Christian 
faith  of  the  New  Testament.  Starting  with  the  problems 
of  Authority  and  Inspiration  he  discusses  Miracle,  the 
Person  of  Christ,  the  Atonement,  the  Doctrine  of  Paul,  the 
Trinity,  “Ritschl  or  Wesley,”  Hell,  on  each  of  which  there 
is  much  said  that  is  forceful  and  refreshing.  While  there 
is  no  uncertainty  about  Professor  Faulkner’s  position,  and 
while  his  criticism  of  modern  rationalistic  views  is  on  the 
whole  as  convincing  as  it  is  welcome  to  those  who  adhere 
to  the  full  New  Testament  faith,  there  are  certain  points 
in  which  he  seems  to  be  too  concessive  to  satisfy  many 
who,  while  as  ready  as  himself  to  be  generous,  and  feel 
no  personal  danger  in  thus  making  concession,  cannot  help 
wondering  what  may  be  the  effect  upon  minds  that  are  not 
so  balanced  and  so  firmly  fixed  as  Professor  Faulkner 
shows  his  to  be. 

The  chapter  on  Authority  contains  some  fine,  fresh,  and 
forceful  points,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said  “any¬ 
thing  like  the  modern  liberal  Jesus  was  never  a  point  at 
issue  in  ancient  Christianity”  (p.  16).  But  others  of  his 
statements  are  not  so  convincing.  What  does  it  mean 
when  it  says  that  those  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  do  not  believe  that  “there  are  not  mixtures  and 
errors  in  its  vast  evolution”  (p.  21).  What  are  these? 
Again  it  is  said  that 

“the  reason  why  we  believe  the  Bible  as  a  religious 
authority  is  because  the  Spirit  there  meets  the  Spirit 
here”  [that  is,  in  the  churchl  (p.  21). 

This  is  of  course  true,  but  it  is  not  the  only  or  primary 
reason  why  the  Bible  is  accepted.  Then,  too,  it  is  said  that 
“the  Bible’s  inspiration  or  authority  is  simply  its  inner 
religious  and  moral  light”  (p.  22).  But  surely  this  idea 
of  “simply”  is  incorrect,  for  there  are  far  more  and  deeper 
reasons' for  this  belief.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  see 
that  Professor  Faulkner  repels  the  oft-repeated  liberal 
and  Roman  Catholic  statement  that  Protestantism  sub¬ 
stituted  the  infallibility,  of  the  Bible  for  that  of  the  Pope 
or  Church  (p.  23).  In  his  desire  to  concede  all  he  can 
to  his  opponents.  Dr.  Faulkner  sometimes  gives  expres- 
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sion  to  views  which  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  authority  of  God  voicing  itself  in  the  individual 
conscience  and  soul,  he  remarks  “This  is  the  liberal  an¬ 
swer,  and  it  is  true”  (p.  25).  But  a  better  statement 
would  have  been  that  this  answer  has  truth  in  it  but  is  not 
the  whole  truth,  as  even  Dr.  Faulkner  states  on  the  very 
next  page.  So  also  when  he  says  that  we  only  differ  from 
the  liberal  position  in  this,  that  we  enlarge  its  conception 
of  authority,  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  we  differ  also  as 
to  the  primary  and  fundamental  basis  of  authority,  as  Dr. 
Faulkner’s  chapter  as  a  whole  clearly  proves.  It  is  this 
tendency  to  make  sweeping  and  unqualified  statements 
which  are  capable  of  a  wrong  meaning  that  will  make 
Dr.  Faulkner’s  work  not  quite  so  useful  to  beginners  as  it 
might  be. 

The  same  tendency  is  seen  in  his  view  of  Inspiration, 
though  the  fact  that  it  does  not  entirely  satisfy  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  more  to  what  may  be  inferred  than  what  is  ac¬ 
tually  said.  Dr.  Faulkner  while  opposed  to  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  modern  criticism  is  too  lenient  with  the  thing  it¬ 
self  and  appears  to  be  scarcely  conscious  of  its  perils  for 
minds  yet  unformed  and  untrained.  With  his  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  bestow  his  efforts  on 
books  of  the  modernistic  type,  but  others  not  so  well  dis¬ 
ciplined  will  read  them  on  his  recommendation  and  per¬ 
haps  be  led  astray  for  lack  of  guidance.  One  serious  point 
is  when  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is  said  to  be  vitally 
connected  with  the  believing  community  and  to  have  come 
out  from  that,  the  writers  being  inspired  men  but  only 
first  among  equals.  But  this  is  to  confuse  things  which 
should  always  be  kept  apart.  The  Apostles,  either  by 
authorship  or  sanction,  were  unique,  and  it  was  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Christ,  not  as  connected  with  the  believing 
community,  that  they  conveyed  the  Rule  of  Faith  now 
found  in  the  Scripture.  Their  inspiration  was  therefore 
unique,  differing  from  that  of  the  rest  not  in  degree  but 
in  kind.  Dr.  Faulkner  also  sets  up  a  curious  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  in  re¬ 
gard  to  inspiration,  saying  that  the  former  has  a  lower 
revelation  and  a  higher  inspiration  than  the  latter.  But 
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it  does  not  seem  that  this  distinction  is  warranted  by  the 
facts.  Further,  he  declines  to  insist  on  what  he  calls  the 
Bible’s  historical  accuracy  “in  non-essentials.”  But  what 
are  non-essentials?  Then,  too,  the  phrase  “occasional 
over-drawn  rhetoric  of  a  poetic  line”  is  too  purely  sub¬ 
jective,  not  to  say  subversive  of  divine  inspiration,  to  be 
true. 

The  discussion  on  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  is  at 
once  able,  convincing  and  satisfying  to  mind  and  heart. 
These  chapters  deserve  to  be  pondered  by  all  clergymen 
and  students.  They  would  make  a  fine  introduction  to  the 
subject.  The  treatment  of  the  Trinity  is  similarly  marked 
by  candor,  clearness  and  cogency.  The  dangers  of  Trini- 
tarianism  are  not  overlooked,  though  the  essential  Trinity 
of  Being  is  ably  advocated.  The  chapter  “Ritschl  or  Wes¬ 
ley”  is  also  most  illuminating,,  and  in  a  short  space  con¬ 
tains  a  clear  and  convincing  criticism  of  the  inadequacy 
and  inaccuracy  of  the  great  German  theologian. 

The  treatment  of  the  solemn  and  mysterious  subject  of 
Hell  is  marked  by  great  wisdom  and  balance.  Dr.  Faulk¬ 
ner  sets  aside  universalism  and  conditionalism,  and  favors 
in  substance  the  obvious  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  But  I  cannot  see  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  warrant  for  saying  that  the  Intermediate  State  has 
a  “tremendous  significance”  in  God’s  education  of  the  race, 
or  for  speaking  of  it  as  a  time  of  “training.”  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  some  readers  will  take  this  to  mean  what  is 
called  “a  second  chance”  though  this  would  not  be  fair  to 
Dr.  Faukner,  whose  general  position  clearly  indicates  a 
conviction  in  harmony  with  the  old  view,  which  (he  says) 
“I  take  to  be  in  substance  that  of  Christ,  the  apostles  and 
saints  and  theologians  in  all  ages  and  all  churches  and 
schools.” 

It  is,  I  believe,  with  no  special  bias  that  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  a  very  weak  spot  of  the  book  is  its  treatment  of 
the  Lord’s  coming.  While  Dr.  Faulkner  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  the  literal  coming,  his  references  to  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  are  decidedly  puzzling,  in  view  of  his  use  of 
the  New  Testament  on  every  other  subject.  He  holds  that 
in  the  New  Testament  the  comings  of  Christ  refer  to 
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various  events  in  history  leading  up  to  “His  second  com¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  world,”  but  it  would  be  hard  (I 
would  say  impossible)  to  justify  this  position  by  any  ac¬ 
curate  exegesis.  The  question  of  pre-millennial  or  post- 
millenial  does  not  enter  into  the  present  discussion;  it  is 
simply  as  to  whether  the  view  here  set  forth  is  the  fair 
and  obvious  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
curious,  too.  Dr.  Faulkner  speaks  of  Christ’s  coming  as 
associated  with  “the  end  of  the  world,”  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  mention  the  New  Testament  reference  about  “the 
end  of  the  age.”  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  he  has  con¬ 
fused  these  two.  Another  puzzling  position  is  that  while 
it  is  argued  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  the  fact  of 
the  return  of  Christ,  it  is  said  to  be  not  physical  or  literal 
or  spectacular  or  geographical  (p.  291).  Here  again  the 
teaching  is  not  adequate  to  some  of  the  plainest  texts  of 
Scripture.  While,  therefore,  I  cannot  help  regarding  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  subject  as  indicating  a  serious  weakness  and 
regrettable  blot,  the  book  as  a  whole,  apart  from  the  too 
great  concessions  mentioned  above,  is  admirable  in  its 
truth,  force,  and  timeliness.  It  should  be  read  and  studied 
by  all  who  are  in,  or  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  weaknesses  which  I  have  felt  compelled 
to  point  out  the  book  in  general  gives  ample  and  convinc¬ 
ing  reasons  for  the  truth  of  the  conservative  view  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

Belief  in  God.  By  Charles  Gore,  D.D.  London.  John 

Murray.  7s  6d  net. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  the  way  in  which  a  vigor¬ 
ous  intellect  approaches,  states  and  becomes  satisfied  with 
its  religious  position.  Bishop  Gore  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  nfbn  of  today,  and  in  an  attractive  preface  he 
tells  his  readers  about  his  early  life.  He  describes  him¬ 
self  as  a  “free  thinker,”  a  “pessimist,”  and  a  “catholic,” 
and  the  book  is  really,  though  quite  unconsciously,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  how  these  irreconcilable  positions  can  be 
held  by  one  man  in  relation  to  his  belief  in  God.  The  ex¬ 
planation  seems  to  be  that  the  Bishop  holds  his  opinions 
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in  something  like  water-tight  compartments,  which  have 
no  correlation  with  one  another,  and  thus  at  one  time  the 
reader  is  pondering  the  thoughts  of  a  “free  thinker,”  at 
another  those  of  a  “pessimist,”  and  yet  again  those  of  a 
“catholic.”  The  result  is  curious  and  perplexing  and  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  to  anybody. 

The  book  starts  out  with  an  account  of  “The  Break¬ 
down  of  Tradition,”  and  the  consequent  need  of  Recon¬ 
struction.  This  breakdown  is  attributed  to  four  main 
causes:  the  evolutionary  theory;  Biblical  criticism;  the 
comparative  study  of  religion;  industrial  problems.  But 
the  significant  thing  is  that,  of  those  four  causes,  the  first 
three  have  failed  to  justify  themselves,  and  even  the 
fourth  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution,  which 
Bishop  Gore  apparently  accepts,  is  now  admitted  by  lead¬ 
ing  scientists  to  be  incapable  of  proof,  and  the  book  on 
Evolution  recommended  by  the  Bishop  (p.  13)  is  one  of  the 
most  inconsequent  and  unconvincing  presentations  of  the 
subject.  It  actually  uses  the  illustration  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  bicycle  from  the  “bone-shaker”  to 
exemplify  the  scientific  doctrine  of  Evolution.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  Old  Testament  criticism  are  as  open  today  as  ever, 
and  only  a  few  months  ago  Professor  Adam  C.  Welch, 
in  a  lecture  at  Edinburgh,  admitted  that  three  positions 
of  which  modern  criticism  was  most  assured  were  in¬ 
capable  of  being  substantiated  because  the  critical  theory 
has  failed  to  apply  its  own  principles.  While  it  was  the 
outcome  of  historical  study,  “it  had  not  been  fully  alive 
to  historical  conditions.  In  other  words,  like  the  Germans 
in  war,  it  had  framed  inelastic,  rigid  theory  which  it  had 
imposed  upon  the  free  movement  of  history,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  it  had  failed  to  recognize  that  in  religious  matters 
humanity  did  not  advance  like  a  drilled  army  along  the 
high-road.”  To  all  this  Bishop  Gore  is  apparently  oblivious, 
and  yet  it  is  vital  to  his  position  as  here  stated.  As  to  the 
study  of  comparative  religion,  it  has  tended  to  show  the 
way  in  which  even  great  scholars  have  ignored  the  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  of  Christianity  in  their  endeavors  to  find 
points  of  contact  without  recognizing  dissimilarities.  It 
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is  only  necessary  to  read  the  small  but  admirable  book, 
“The  Originality  of  Christ’s  Teaching,”  by  Mackintosh, 
to  see  the  futility  of  the  arguments  against  Christianity 
based  on  comparative  religion.  And  so  the  serious  and 
fundamental  error  of  Bishop  Gore’s  book  is  that  his  recon¬ 
struction  is  based  on  a  breakdown  which  cannot  fairly 
be  said  to  have  occurred,  except  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  taken  a  definite  attitude  against  the  super¬ 
natural,  and  thus  the  Bishop  makes  a  fresh  start  instead 
of  restating  the  truths  which  this  alleged  breakdown  has 
entirely  failed  to  dislodge. 

On  the  question  of  “Grounds  of  Belief  in  God,”  Bishop 
Gore  is  forceful  and  admirable,  but  it  is  a  great  regret 
that  when  he  comes  to  the  question  of  Revelation,  he  ac¬ 
cepts  the  modern  critical  view  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
this  respect  he  is  still  where  he  was  when  Lux  Mundi  was 
published  thirty  years  ago.  Either  he  is  unaware  of  what 
has  been  written  during  the  last  ten  years  or  else  he  has 
ignored  it  as  unworthy  of  notice,  but  if  either  of  these 
alternatives  is  true,  it  shows  what  has  often  been  noted 
by  authorities,  and  among  them  men  of  scholarship  out¬ 
side  matters  of  theology  and  ecclesiasticism,  that  the 
Bishop’s  mind  is  not  easily  opened  to  conviction  by  new 
arguments  and  that  he  is  seriously  liable  to  those  very 
prejudices  which  he  often  charges  upon  others. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  book  is  the  w'ay  in  which 
the  unique  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  for 
belief  in  God  and  ethical  monotheism  is  adduced  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Dr.  Gore  adduces  with  remarkable  clearness  and 
great  force  the  evidence  of  the  prophets  to  the  personality 
of  God,  His  absoluteness.  His  moral  perfection,  and  His 
relation  to  the  creation  of  man.  Then  it  is  argued  that  if 
these  propositions  which  are  found  almost  everywhere  in 
the  prophetic  writings  are  really  “the  legitimate  expres¬ 
sion  in  human  language  of  God’s  own  self-disclosure,” 
they  constitute  “a  whole  new  body  of  facts  and  data,” 
which  philosophy  must  recognize  (p.  129).  This  is  val¬ 
uable  and  convincing  and  makes  readers  regret  all  the 
more  that  Dr.  Gore’s  general  position  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  so  unsatisfactory  and  impossible.  It  never  seems 
to  dawn  upon  him  that  these  very  declarations  of  the 
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prophets  concerning  God  and  His  nature  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  based  upon  pre-existing  materials  of  an  earlier 
day,  since  the  prophets,  as  Robertson  showed  thirty  years 
ago,  were  not  the  originators  of  these  ideas  of  God. 

On  the  New  Testament  Bishop  Gore  is  definitely  con¬ 
servative,  though  even  here  there  is  a  remarkable  free¬ 
dom  in  regard  to  detail.  He  is  apparently  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  Old  Testament  can  be  criticized  as 
fully  as  anyone  liked  so  long  as  the  New  Testament  is 
permitted  to  remain  practically  sacrosant.  But  this  is 
an  impossible  position,  as  he  himself  seems  to  recognize 
in  theory  though  not  in  fact.  Some  words  of  his  con¬ 
cerning  the  New  Testament  may  be  fairly  applied  to  his 
own  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament. 

“we  must  be  very  careful  that  what  we  are  applying 
is  really  historical  criticism  and  not  what  may  be 
more  properly  called  intellectual  prejudice”  (p.  177). 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Historical  Worth  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  Bishop  Gore  expresses  a  strong  opinion  against 
2  Peter,  calling  it  pseudonymous  (p.  22),  but  he  does  not 
explain  how  pseudonymity  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  book  in  the  Canon  which  undoubtedly 
was  due  to  a  belief  that  the  author  was  Peter.  The  state¬ 
ment  about  the  author’s  presence  on  the  Mount  of  Trans¬ 
figuration  points  in  the  same  direction.  If,  therefore, 
the  claim  to  be  by  Peter  is  not  correct,  then  the  proper 
term  is  “lie,”  and  “pseudonymous”  is  only  a  verbal  camou¬ 
flage.  There  is  also  a  critical  freedom  in  regard  to  the 
New  Testament  which  is  somewhat  surprising  in  view 
of  the  Bishop’s  general  position.  Thus  he  thinks  it  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  is 
really  an  account  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and 
he  actually  says  that  “the  two  accounts  differ  in  nothing 
except  in  the  figures,”  but  he  has  evidently  overlooked  the 
difference  in  the  words  for  “basket.”  But  here  again  his 
concluding  words  about  the  New  Testament  are  equally 
applicable  to  his  own  position  on  the  Old  Testament. 

“It  is  not  historical  criticism  properly  so  called,  but 
something  quite  different  which  has  lead  to  their 
being  disputed”  (p.  213). 
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He  charges  Renan  with  having  obtained  his  inspiration 
from  Germany  (p.  217)  though  the  Bishop’s  own  view 
of  the  Old  Testament  comes  from  the  same  place. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  forcible  points  is  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  of  prejudice  against  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  especially  because  of  the  miraculous  element.  No 
one  can  read  this  without  feeling  its  truth. 

While  the  book  cannot  be  said  to  be  among  the  greatest 
on  the  subject  of  Belief  in  God,  yet  apart  from  many 
details  which  are  decidedly  vulnerable,  as  a  whole  it  ad¬ 
mirably  supports  the  truth  of  the  closing  words  about  the 
Person  of  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  God.  Together  with 
the  volumes  yet  to  appear,  the  book  may  be  regarded  as 
Bishop  Gore’s  apologia,  and,  as  such,  readers  are  bound 
to  consider  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that  with  all  its  forc¬ 
ible  arguments  on  particular  points,  the  net  result  is  in 
Browning’s  word,  “Wanting  is  What?”  Sir  William  Rob¬ 
ertson  Nicoll  once  said  that  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament  is  lacking  in  two  features  prevalent  in  modern 
life,  wistfulness  and  pensiveness,  and  somehow  or  other 
this  book  is  “sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast”  of  a  lack 
of  that  certitude  which  marks  New  Testament  religion. 
Dr.  Gore  is  not  so  free  in  his  thought  as  he  imagines  he  is 
and  while  features  here  and  there  suggest  “pessimism,” 
there  is  no  serious  doubt  that  his  “Catholicism”  dominates 
everything  and  prevents  him  from  viewing  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves.  Everything  is  colored,  however  un¬ 
consciously,  by  his  well-known  ecclesiastical  views,  about 
which  in  spite  of  his  severe  criticism  of  extremes  in  ritual 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recall  the  man  who  said:  “I  am 
open  to  conviction  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who 
can  convince  me.”  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 


Nile  and  Jordan,  being  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Interrelations  between  Egypt  and  Canaan  from  the  Ear¬ 
liest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70.  By 
Reverend  G.  A.  Frank  Wright,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Lon¬ 
don.  James  Clark  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  13  and  14  Fleet  Street. 
1921.  8vo,  pp.  XI  and  572,  one  map.  $12.00. 

This  is  a  book  that  exactly  and  most  completely  fulfills 
the  promise  of  its  title.  Moreover,  it  is  otherwise  a  re- 
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markable  book,  and  one  on  a  rather  unique  plan ;  not  that 
the  plan  is  little  known,  but  that  few  have  the  hardihood 
to  follow  it.  The  book  is  at  once  encyclopaedic  in  its  com¬ 
pass  of  the  facts,  and  in  its  references  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  The  author  has  done  for  his  subject  what 
Meyer  did  for  New  Testament  critical  comment;  he  has 
marshalled  at  every  point  the  whole  range  of  literature  on 
the  subject  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  views  of  each 
author  and  then  almost  as  briefly  and  quite  modestly  stat¬ 
ing  his  own  view.  There  is  but  one  notable  exception  to 
this  almost  unvarying  method  of  the  book,  an  exception 
which  I  will  discuss  after  a  full  presentation  of  the  unusual 
merits  of  the  book. 

No  one  could  possibly  carry  out  such  a  method  in  so 
large  a  field  of  literature  in  many  languages  without  mak¬ 
ing  some  mistakes  in  the  summarizing  of  views :  certainly 
the  author  has  not  wholly  escaped  this  danger,  but  I  will 
not  mar  the  most  cordial  commendation  which  properly 
belongs  to  this  book  by  making  any  of  these  mistakes  too 
conspicuous  by  specific  mention.  The  value  of  the  method 
is  so  great  to  all  students  of  the  subject  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  method  is  so  well  carried  that  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  marvel  most  at  the  breadth  of  the  author’s 
learning  or  at  the  patience  that  searched  through  the 
thousands  of  volumes  and  journals  and  even  fugitive  pub¬ 
lications,  after  all  these  had  themselves  first  been  found, 
in  order  that  he  might  locate  all  these  references  and  then 
plod  wearily  through  them  all  to  summarize  the  views  pre¬ 
sented.  The  references  to  classic  literature  are  not  less 
remarkable,  and  only  less  extensive,  than  those  to  the 
archaeological  literature  of  the  past  century. 

There  are  very  few  facts  bearing  upon  the  interrelation 
of  Egypt  and  Canaan  brought  to  light  in  the  whole  one 
hundred  years  of  archaeological  research  which  do  not 
have  mention,  a  full  discussion  and  a  complete  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  various  opinions  of  writers  in  all  languages  in 
the  course  of  this  volume.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
book:  it  is  a  mine,  a  treasury  from  which  scores  of  future 
books  may  find,  and  doubtless  will  find,  their  materials 
and  a  complete  guide  to  the  literature. 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  many  books  on  any  phase  of 
the  multitudinous  subjects  here  discussed  written  in  the 
next  fifty  years,  will  escape  being  indebted  to  the  pro¬ 
digious  labors  of  this  author.  His  book  is  not  precisely 
a  source  book  or  a  bibliography,  but  is  a  most  readable 
book  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  guide  both  to  the 
sources  and  to  all  the  references. 

If  this  is  very  high  praise,  well,  it  is  intended  to  be. 
It  is  so  intended,  not  only  because  of  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  the  book,  but  also  because  I  would  not  have  discussion 
of  one  feature  of  the  book  presently  to  follow  to  detract 
seriously  from  the  appreciation  of  the  book  or  cause  any¬ 
one  to  underestimate  this  truly  great  work. 

On  subjects  of  criticism  and  supernaturalism  the  book 
is  not  controversial,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  note  how  fre¬ 
quently  the  marshalling  of  facts  bring  out  most  distinctly 
the  predictive  element  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  in 
Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah  and  the  minor  prophets,  and 
to  note  also  how  often  the  late  date  suggested  for  Old 
Testament  books  is  shown  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
archaeological  facts. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  price  of  this  volume,  and  it 
will  not  pay  for  half  of  the  work  the  author  has  put  upon 
it,  .ould  deter  any  Bible  student  from  buying,  a  book 
that  ^vill  take  the  place  of  a  score  of  other  books  and  not 
cost  half  as  much. 


There  is  one  controversial  question  concerning  Israel’s 
relation  to  Egypt,  given  much  place  in  Nile  and  Jordan 
and  to  which  I  have  briefiy  alluded  in  the  review  above, 
which  deserves  much  more  consideration  than  can  be  given 
to  it  in  a  general  review  without  giving  it  an  exaggerated 
importance  in  determining  the  general  merits  of  the  book. 
It  is  the  more  needful  to  give  special  consideration  to  this 
question  here  because  Wright,  the  author  of  Nile  and  Jor¬ 
dan,  scarcely  admits  it  to  be  a  controversial  question  at 
all,  but  thrusts  all  the  opponents  of  the  view  he  espouses 
into  the  category  of  utterly  discredited  derelicts  along  the 
way  of  archaeological  discussions. 

Did  the  Oppression  and  the  Exodus  take  place  under 
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Rameses  II  and  Merenptah,  his  immediate  successor,  or 
under  Thothmes  III  and  Amenophis  IV  ?  This  question  is 
one  that  admits  of  much  discussion ;  there  is  a  very  great 
deal  that  may  be  said,  and  well  said,  on  each  side  of  the 
question.  More,  it  may  be  frankly  acknowledged  that  the 
distinguished  author  of  Nile  and  Jordan  has  said  the  best 
and,  indeed,  all  that  can  be  said — if  not  indeed  more  than 
all ! — ^that  can  be  said  for  the  earlier  date ;  has  really  made 
the  best  presentation  of  that  side  of  the  case  that  has 
ever  been  made.  His  marvelous  gathering  together  of 
almost  innumerable  incidental  evidences  and  the  dove¬ 
tailing  of  them  together  in  the  smoothest  and  seemingly 
perfect  way  cannot  but  evoke  the  greatest  admiration. 
All  credit  to  him  for  his  work,  but  a  careful  examination 
of  the  other  side  of  the  case  will  cause  the  “obsession” 
which  he  ascribes  to  his  opponents  to  appear  as  a  much 
more  justifiable  conviction,  may  even  incline  impartial 
readers  to  see  in  his  own  advocacy  of  his  case  something 
very  like  the  “obsession”  which  he  ascribes  to  others. 

The  author  urges  in  support  of  his  cause,  beside  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  details  of  lesser  importance,  the  following,  the 
importance  of  which  may  be  briefly  considered  as  each 
item  of  evidence  in  turn  is  mentioned. 

It  is  urged  that  the  Biblical  chronology  of  the  time 
of  the  patriarchs,  of  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  of  the 
I  building  of  Solomon’s  temple — more  easily  fits  into  the 
earlier  date  for  the  Oppression  and  the  Exodus,  as  we 
now  know  Egyptian  chronology.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true;  but,  as  Chronology  of  those  times  and  places  was 
not  calculated  according  to  an  epochal  system  as  we  now 
and  here  calculate  chronology,  all  chronology  in  Egypt 
in  Canaan  and  in  the  Biblical  statements  for  that  age  are 
estimated  and  in  that  way  are  converted  into  our  epochal 
system  of  chronology.  This  being  so,  it  is  a  manifest,  a 
glaring  fallacy  to  use  our  epochal  system  of  estimated 
dates  to  determine  the  synchronism  of  events  in  that  age ; 
rather  we  must  learn  the  true  synchronisms  of  that  time 
and  by  that  means  convert  the  ancient  chronology  of  the 
events  under  consideration  into  terms  of  our  own  system 
of  chronology.  We  must  not  reconstruct  the  history  of 
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the  times  by  our  constructed  system  of  chronology,  but 
rather  construct  our  system  of  chronology  by  the  history 
of  the  times. 

Again,  Wright  urges  in  support  of  the  early  date  for 
the  Oppression  and  the  Eoxdus  that  the  Khabiri  of  the 
Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  present  so  many  striking  parallels 
in  names  and  events  with  the  invasion  under  Joshua  that 
they  must  undoubtedly  be  the  Hebrews.  These  seeming 
parallels  are  most  alluring ;  no  one  can  examine  them  with¬ 
out  being  deeply  impressed.  Yet  many  of  these  parallels 
are  much  open  to  question ;  some  of  the  parallel  names  are 
perhaps  titles  rather  than  proper  names,  and  any  brief 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  same  places  as  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  account  of  the  Conquest  is  apt  to  sound  like 
an  account  of  the  Conquest,  when  the  date  of  each  is  not 
definitely  known,  and  both  belong  to  the  same  general 
period.  Then,  also,  the  name,  Khabiri,  has  so  probably 
the  meaning  “confederates”  that  the  whole  theory  easily 
fades  away  into  the  struggles  of  some  confederated  chiefs 
of  Palestine  endeavoring  to  throw  off  the  Egyptian  yoke 
in  the  days  of  Amenophis  IV,  as,  indeed,  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  tablets  clearly  show  was  attempted  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  western  parts  of  Palestine.  There  are  reiterated 
hints  of  such  a  confederacy  existing  in  Palestine  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  and  of  the  Conquest  in  the  very  fre¬ 
quent  mention  of  the  group  of  tribes  that  represented  the 
peoples  of  Palestine:  the  Hittites,  the  Canaanites,  the 
Amorites,  the  Hivites,  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Jebusites. 
It  could  hardly  be  that  these  should  thus  always  be  men¬ 
tioned  together  unless  there  was  at  least  some  sort  of  loose 
confederacy  among  them.  The  existence  of  this  federated 
control  of  Canaan  follows  immediately  upon  the  Tell  el- 
Amarna  period. 

Still  again  Wright  relies  very  much  upon  the  marshal¬ 
ling  of  great  names  to  carry  the  contention  by  the  weight 
of  authorities.  Names  do  have  some  weight;  especially 
if  they  be  weighty  names.  Yet  the  one  name  of  a  man 
who  is  scientifically  correct  according  to  the  evidence, 
however  obscure  the  man  may  be,  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  great  names  that  can  be  marshalled  against  him.  That 
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is  to  say,  in  the  scientific  examination  of  questions,  it  is  the 
evidence  that  decides  a  case,  not  the  advocates.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  to  be  more  than  suspected  that  the  author  of 
Nile  and  Jordan  in  his  anxiety  to  carry  the  case  by  weight 
of  authority  of  great  names  has  not  searched  very  care¬ 
fully  to  enlarge  the  list  of  those  names  that  could  be  quoted 
against  his  opinion.  His  earnestness  sometimes  leads  him 
into  quite  questionable  belittling  of  the  advocates  of  the 
late  date  for  the  Oppression  and  the  Exodus  under  Ram- 
eses  II  and  Merenptah. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  arguments  for  the  early 
date  under  discussion,  this  author  urges  a  multitude  of 
minor  details,  and  that  with  great  plausibility.  While  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  cogency  of  these  evidences  for  the  early 
date,  and  the  general  difficulties  of  the  whole  question 
concerning  the  date,  it  does  not  seem  that  there  is  any 
evidence  that  is  conclusive  for  the  early  date,  and  espe¬ 
cially  there  is  none  that  makes  the  early  date  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  amidst  a  similar  multitude  of  minor 
details  of  evidence  for  the  late  date,  under  Rameses  II 
and  Merenptah,  there  are  at  least  three  pieces  of  evidence 
which  are  hinges  upon  which  the  whole  case  turns.  They 
seem  to  make  necessary  the  conclusion  to  which  they  point. 
The  first  of  these  hinges  is  the  Egyptian  parallel  to  the 
400-year  prophetic  period  of  Israel’s  sojourn  in  Egypt 
and  the  historical  confirmation  of  that  prophecy  in  the 
statement  that  “in  the  four  hundred  and  thirtieth  year, 
the  selfsame  day”  they  went  out  of  Egypt.  We  know  that 
the  descent  into  Egypt  was  during  the  premiership  of 
Joseph  and  the  going  out  was  under  the  leadership  of 
Moses.  The  tablet  of  400  years  furnishes  an  Egyptian 
parallel  to  this  same  prophetic  and  historical  period.  This 
tablet  was  erected  by  Rameses  II  and  by  him  dated  in 
the  four  hundredth  year  of  King  Nubti.  Dates  were  sel¬ 
dom,  if  indeed  ever,  in  any  but  this  instance,  epochal  in 
Egypt.  This  one  event  is  providentially  so  dated.  Now 
Nubti  probably  immediately  succeeded  Apophis,  the  Pha¬ 
raoh  of  Joseph.  Indeed,  Wright  positively  asserts  that 
he  did  so  immediately  succeed  him  (p.  120).  Certainly 
Nubti  and  Joseph  were  practically  contemporaneous.  Here 
we  have  an  absolutely  incidental  parallelism  that  cannot 
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be  set  aside.  From  the  descent  into  Egypt  in  the  days  of 
Joseph  to  Rameses  II  was  400  years  and  from  the  same 
descent  into  Egypt  to  Moses’  leading  out  of  the  people  was 
exactly  430  years.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  separate 
Moses  from  Rameses  II  and  Merenptah.  This  is  one  hinge 
upon  which  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Oppression  and 
the  Exodus  turns. 

Again,  the  Scripture  plainly  tells  us  (Ex.  1:11)  that  the 
Israelic  slaves  built  Pithom.  This  old  fortress  town  was 
uncovered  by  Naville  and  the  inscription  of  Rameses  II 
over  the  gateway  says,  “I  built  Pithom  at  the  mouth  of  the 
east.”  It  is  true  that  Rameses  was  a  great  plagiarist  who 
appropriated  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  of  others 
and  put  his  own  name  on  them.  But  this  plagiarism  can 
easily  be  discerned  even  by  one  who  does  not  read  hyero- 
glyphic  writing,  for  the  chiseling  out  of  the  name  and 
the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Rameses  is  always  flagrantly 
apparent.  This  inscription  over  the  gateway  of  Pithom 
has  not  been  tampered  with.  No  one  before  Rameses  II 
could  have  put  it  up,  for  he  did  not  know  that  Rameses 
was  coming ;  no  one  after  Rameses  II  would  have  put  it  up, 
unless  Rameses  really  built  Pithom,  but  would  rather  have 
claimed  his  own  work  for  himself.  So  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  questioning  the  authenticity  of  this  inscription. 
But  if  Rameses  II  built  Pithom  and  the  Israelite  slaves 
built  Pithom,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  Israelites 
from  Rameses  as  the  oppressor.  Strange  to  say,  this  evi¬ 
dence  is  absolutely  ignored  in  Nile  and  Jordan.  One  could 
not  learn  from  the  book  that  this  evidence  concerning 
Rameses  II  was  ever  discovered  at  all.  In  a  book  that 
aims  at  completeness  of  evidence,  and  that,  on  most  sub¬ 
jects,  so  marvelously  achieves  it,  this  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  remarkable  omission. 

This  is  now  a  second  of  the  hinges  upon  which  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  date  of  the  Oppression  and  the  Exodus  turns ; 
but  there  is  yet  a  third  hinge  which  is,  if  possible,  more 
conclusive  historically  than  either  of  these. 

The  Scriptures  represent,  especially  in  the  books  of 
Judges  and  First  and  Second  Samuel,  that  after  Israel 
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came  into  Canaan  there  was  a  period  of  approximately 
600  years  in  which  to  grow  great  without  molestation 
from  the  great  powers  on  each  side  of  her.  She  had  many 
oppressions  from  the  petty  nations  round  about,  the  Moab¬ 
ites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Philistines  and  Rishan-Cusha- 
thaim,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  but  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  and  Hittites  and  Egyptians  are  never  men¬ 
tioned  as  her  oppressors — in  any  specific  oppression. 
Wright  endeavors  to  maintain  that  some  obscure  refer¬ 
ences  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  oppressions  by  Egypt. 
Surely  a  real  oppression  by  Egypt  would  not  be  described 
in  only  an  obscure  reference,  when  specific  mention  is 
made  of  Tola  and  Ibzan  as  oppressors. 

In  fact,  Israel  did  hold  the  Bridge  of  Nations  for  nearly 
half  a  millenium  and  so  grew  in  the  days  of  Solomon  to 
be  one  of  the  really  great  nations  of  antiquity,  and  the 
most  famed  nation  of  that  time. 

Whoever  presents  a  theory  of  the  date  of  the  Exodus, 
that  is  to  fit  into  its  place  in  both  Biblical  history  and 
world  history,  must’  find  just  such  a  place  in  world  his¬ 
tory  as  will  allow  about  a  500-year  period  during  which 
Egypt  on  the  one  hand  and  Asia  Minor  and  the  Euphrates 
valley  on  the  other  hand  made  no  serious  attempt  to  take 
and  hold  the  Bridge  of  Nations,  but  allowed  it  to  be  held 
by  a  small  people.  If  the  early  date  for  the  Exodus  be 
accepted  then  we  have  the  great  campaigns  of  Seti  I  and 
Rameses  II  into  Palestine  and  Syria  which  absolutely 
block  the  way  for  any  such  period  of  non-intervention  on 
the  part  of  Egypt.  Seti  overran  especially  northern 
Palestine  and  Syria  and  mentions  in  his  great  inscription 
at  many  places  as  robbed  and  plunder.  Rameses  II  also 
ravaged  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  in  his  inscription 
mentions  many  familiar  places.  Can  anyone  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  the  ruthless  ravages  of  these  cruel  Egyp- 
tion  armies  are  passed  over  in  absolute  silence  in  the 
book  of  Judges !  Then  there  is  the  tale  of  an  Egyptian 
Mohar,  or  scout,  who  minutely,  in  sarcastic  vein,  de¬ 
scribes  the  conditions  of  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Ram¬ 
eses  II.  Would  the  former  slaves  of  Egypt,  now  occupy- 
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ing  that  land,  according  to  this  theory  of  the  early  date 
of  the  Exodus,  not  certainly  come  in  for  something  from 
his  caustic  pen?  Yet  there  is  not  a  word  about  them. 

If,  however,  the  time  of  Merenptah  be  accepted  as  the 
date  of  the  Eoxdus  there  follows  in  the  history  of  the  great 
nations  surrounding  just  such  a  500-year  period  in  which 
Israel  might  grow  great.  It  is  true  that  some  Pharaohs 
between  Merenptah  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  and  Shishak 
in  the  time  of  Rehoboam  attempted  something  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  but  their  campaigns  were  but  trifling  excursions 
compared  to  the  great  operations  of  Seti  I  and  Rameses  II, 
and,  moreover,  kept  almost  entirely  to  the  Philistine  Plain 
and  the  northern  coast  route  and  scarcely  troubled  the 
territory  actually  occupied  by  Israel  at  all.  Any  mention 
of  them  might  easily  have  been  omitted  from  the  account 
of  the  Judges,  only  one  of  whom,  and  that  Samson  near 
the  end  of  the  period,  came  from  the  Philistine  country 
or  judged  Israel  in  that  distinct  region. 

During  this  same  period  from  Merenptah  to  Shishak, 
the  early  Babylonian  kingdom  had  fallen  and  the  Assy¬ 
rian  Empire  was,  as  yet  only  rising  and  had  not  yet  begun 
her  great  world  conquest  to  the  west.  And  the  Hittite 
people,  after  their  treaty  with  Rameses  II,  always  kept 
to  their  own  side  of  the  Orontes.  And  so  Israel  was  actu¬ 
ally  left  for  practically  500  years  without  serious  moles¬ 
tation  by  these  great  nations  to  overcome  her  little  neigh¬ 
bors  and  to  grow  great  exactly  as  represented  in  Scrip¬ 
ture.  The  one  weakness  of  this  book,  Nile  and  Jordan, 
in  all  its  marvelous  fullness  and  accuracy  of  detail  is  that 
it  entirely  ignores  all  these  three  deciding  pieces  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  interest  of  special  pleading  for  the  early  date 
of  the  Oppression  and  the  Exodus,  and  obscures,  or  en¬ 
tirely  omits,  some  important  data  that  is  entirely  incon¬ 
sistent  with  that  theory. 

On  these  three  hinges,  the  400-year  parallel  between 
Biblical  prophecy  and  history  and  Egyptian  history,  the 
building  of  Pithom  by  the  Israelite  slaves  and  by  Rameses 
II,  and  the  absence  of  any  Egyptian  oppression  during 
the  period  of  the  judges,  the  whole  case  for  the  date  of 
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the  oppression  and  the  Exodus  turns.  Until  these  three 
hinges,  as  historical  facts,  be  taken  away,  blotted  from 
history,  shown  to  be  no  acts,  the  dating  of  these  events  in 
the  time  of  Rameses  II  and  Merenptah  cannot  even  be 
shaken,  much  less  discredited.  These  facts  are  decisive, 
whatever  minor  difficulties  beset  this  date  or  how  many- 
soever  minor  evidences  may  favor  the  early  date. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 
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Story  of  My  Life  and  W ork 

BY 

G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  D.D..  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A. 

[EJxtract  from  the  Preface.] 

The  sixty  years  of  my  active  life  cover  a  period  of  unexampled 
intellectual  as  well  as  of  mechanical  readjustments.  To  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  intellectual  problems  which  have  special  bearings  on 
our  religious  life  Providence  has  given  me  a  call  which  I  could  not 
decline.  The  chief  reason  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  emphasize  the  contributions  to  the  subject 
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while  my  powers  are  still  unabated. 
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*‘The  author  is  probably  the  best  known  exponent  among  American 
theologians  of  the  movement  to  reconcile  science  with  dogma.  For  his 
science  Dr.  Wright  has  not  had  to  go  to  other  men.” — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
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“.  .  .  in  his  newest  book,  he  tells  us  all  about  himself,  his  boyhood, 
his  struggles  to  get  an  education,  how  he  became  interested  in  geology 

.  .  .  his  trips  and  voyages,  even  including  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  relates  how 
he  traveled  in  a  zigzag  route  clear  across  Russia,  including  Siberia.” — 
Kansas  City  Star. 
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traveler  and  lecturer,  has  left  an  impression  upon  two  generations  of 
students  and  upon  thousands  of  readers  of  his  books.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

“We  have  read  this  book  with  the  keenest  interest  and  heartily  com¬ 
mend  it  to  our  readers.  Doctor  Wright’s  own  confession  of  faith  closes 
the  book  and  it  contains  the  great  affirmations  of  a  strong,  disciplined 
and  optimistic  soul;  a  man  who  has  fronted  the  great  problems  of  life 
and  met  them  unafraid.” — The  Advance. 
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esting  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  attention  unabated.” — The  Watchman- 
Examiner. 
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fessor,  as  well  as  author  of  a  standard  work,  ’The  Ice  Age  in  North 
America.’  ” — Milwaukee  Free  Press. 

“This  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  man’s  life  carried  over  some 
of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  American  history  .  .  it  reads  like  a  ro¬ 
mance  and  thrills  the  reader  with  the  courage  and  steadfastness  of  best 
American  stock.” — Detroit  Times. 
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